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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Artic1e I. 
Rationalistie Theology. 


In all discussion on the general subject of disbelief in the 
authority of the Bible, we cannot too carefully distinguish 
two classes of disbelievers. 

One class come to the Bible, in the first instance, with 
no prejudice against it, with no thought of controverting 
any of its presumed claims,—it may be with prepossessions 
all in its favor—early education and habits of belief inclin- 
ing them. to concede its authority as a matter of course. 
But, most unexpectedly to them, they find in the Bible 
itself, serious difficulties—what have the appearance of con- 
tradiction, misstatement, and, it may be supposed, repug- 
nant morals. The first effect is a painful sense of doubt, 
which finally settles into confirmed disbelief. 

A very different class do indeed recognize and assert all 
the difficulties named, but it is not these difficulties which 
have made them disbelievers. Persons of this class are 
distinguished by this characteristic : they come to the Bible 
in the outset, we may suppose, with a theology already estab- 
lished, a corollary of which theology is to the effect, that 
the Bible cannot have any special authority,—that, in the 
nature of things, there cannot be a revelation in that special 
sense of the word which is popularly acknowledged ; that 
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no argument in support of the claims of such a revelation 
can even be conceived. While therefore the class first 
- named reject the Bible as a special revelation from God, 
because of difficulties supposed by them to be inherent in 
the Bible, the class second named reject the Bible without 
any regard to such difficulties, would have rejected it had 
no such difficulties ever been alleged, would continue 
to reject it were all such difficulties satisfactorily removed. 
They already have a theology which neither requires nor 
permits an authoritative revelation, in the common accepta- 
tion of the words. The soul itself, by its own energies, 
furnishes, in the form of certain intuitions or first princi- 
ples, the material of all necessary, all possible theology. In 
the work of moulding these materials into a system, into a 
theology, the Bible may help the soul, as may the Veda of 
the Hindoos, or the speculations of Plato ; but it is only in 
this subsidiary sense—never as an authority—that the 
er or any book, can aid man in the work of theological 
ith. 

It is clear at a glance that as these two classes reject the 
Bible for such widely different reasons, discussion must 
meet them in widely different ways. The class first named 
we should at once refer to Horne, Paley, Norton, and kin- 
dred authors. With them it would be sufficient to remove 
the difficulties that have disturbed their faith—to harmon- 
ize if possible seeming contradiction, to show that apparent 
misstatements of fact are only apparent, and to exhibit the 
principles whereby sentiments and practices which have 
stirred revolt in their moral natures, admit of a satisfactory 
explanation. Whether all this can be done, is not now the 
question ; it is sufficient for our present purpose to say, that 
if done, the cause of disbelief is removed, and the: original 
inclination to believe in the authority of the Bible left free 
to assert its full force. 

The class second named—who, as will be seen, are pop- 
ularly known as rationalists—we should not by any means 
treat in this way. They have been made disbelievers by 
a theory, not by difficulties. Of course then, we should 
attack the theory, and waste no words upon the difficulties. 
It would be a thankless task even to succeed in the attempt 
to remove every appearance of contradiction in the Scrip- 
ture record, and to explain to their satisfaction every sen- 
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timent and practice endorsed in the record. Even such 
success could amount to nothing with the intelligent ration- 
alist. It is his “intuitions” that have made him reject 
the special authority of the Bible ; and if in this result he 
is wrong, those “intuitions,” or his notions respecting what 
he calls by that name, have misled him. It is not Horne 
or Paley that meets his case. Only a proper inquiry into 
the claims of rationalism as a theology can be pertinent to 
the emergency. Let us add, rationalism is and claims to 
be simply a philosophy. Of course then, if controverted 
at all, it must be controverted on philosophical grounds. 

In order to get at the real essence of the rationalistic 
theology, we shall consider it in relation to the origin of 
Christianity ; for it is on this point that it indicates its fun- 
damental position. The prevalent belief, as we hardly 
need say, 1s, that Christianity has been specially revealed 
to man—that it is a communication from God by other 
methods than appear in the nature and faculties of man 
himself—that it came to man, not of man, or owt of man. 
But rationalism—admitting the intrinsic excellence and 
truth of Christianity as a religion—avers that it is never- 
theless wholly and immediately the production of man ; 
and this in a sense which denies any direct and special 
intervention on the part of God. Of course, it is not pre- 
tended that Christianity is the creation of any one man. 
All that is claimed is, that the experience of mankind in the 
course of ages has finally developed the religious system 
(if system it may be called) which is called the Christian 
religion. The agency of God in producing this result is 
only indirect or intermediate; this agency acting only 
through the faculties and religious wants and aspirations, 
which, at his creation, God: implanted in the constitution of 
man. 

According to this theory, the origin of Christianity is 
accounted for in precisely the same way, as we account for 
the origin of agriculture, or geology, or the science and art 
of medicine. In its present stage, even agriculture has 
become quite a complex science ; so much so, that it requires 
not a little skill and a large experience to master all its 
principles. Yet no one supposes that agriculture as a sys- 
tem was ever supernaturally revealed to the human mind. 
We attribute its whole existence to the unaided experience 
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of man. In the beginning, it was perceived that a seed 
_ dropped into the ground, in due time sprang up and yielded 
its kind. Next it was perceived, that growth and fertility 
were materially affected by the qualities of the soil, and their 
combinations ; by considerations of moisture, sun-light and 
heat ; and thus, one age improving on another, sifting out 
mistakes, adding the results of fresh experience, and finally 
enlisting the sciences in the work of improvement, we 
have at last quite a complicated system. The system is too 
much to have possibly been the diatwitey and invention of 
any one mind however fertile. But mankind and time 
were sufficient for it ; so that we have no occasion to resort 
to a direct and special revelation from God in order to 
account for its origin. 

It requires many years of hard study and wise observa- 
tion to comprehend the science of geology. Perhaps no 
one mind is sufficiently comprehensive and retentive to 
master all its principles and details. Certainly, no single 
intelligence could have produced it in its present stage of 
complexity. But there was never any occasion for a super- 
natural revelation of the science of geology. The casual 
perception that air and water and volcanic fires were grad- 
ually working changes on the earth’s surface, and fixing 
results similar to those which had been determined in prior 
ages,—this perception at first crude, superficial, and ex- 
tremely limited, proved the nucleus of a vast and sublime 
system of truths, which the sagacity and experience of but 
half a century have sufficed to establish. Hence, though 
geology is too great a science to be the creation of a sin- 
gle intellect, it is matter of historic fact, that it is but the 
aggregate result of many minds. Revelation, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, is not needed in order to explain 
the origin of the science. 

The science and practice of medicine—to employ one 
more illustration—demand an acquaintance with facts, an 
appreciation of principles, and a thoroughness of mental 
training, which only the most. skilful by nature, and the 
most industrious can ever hope to attain. So varied and so 
minute are the details pertaining to the healing art, that pro- 
ficiency in the practice demands years of study and expe- 
rience. How much greater then must be the intelligence 
which has created and matured the art! Nevertheless, no 
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one deems it necessary to assume that a special and super- 
natural revelation first communicated the principles of the 
art to the human mind. No one doubts that from first to 
last, the science of medicine is purely the work of man. 
From a single beginning, recognizing only a few crude rem- 
edies, the science has grown to its present profundity and 
complexity. The laws of health have been discovered one 
after another; the peculiarities and the numerous forms of 
disease have been detected one by one; experience has 
thrown out of use false methods of healing, and has gradu- 
ally swelled the number of remedial agencies; and thus in 
the last result, time and research have produced a mar- , 
vellously complex system, a system perhaps never to be 
mastered in full by a single intellect. 

Now it is claimed by the theory under consideration, that 
precisely the same explanation may be given of the origin 
and present existence of the Christian religion. The great- 
ness of the truths of Christianity are not disputed; the 
purity of its precepts and the nobility of the life to which 
it calls the human soul are acknowledged and revered by 
all. No one will deny that in its complement of doctrines 
and precepts it is immeasurably above the capacity of any 
one soul wholly to originate. But as with agriculture, with 
geology, with medicine, the inability of the individual is not 
to be regarded as an index of the inability of the race. 
Because no one individual sou] could have wrought out the 
Christian scheme, it does not follow that the united expe- 
rience of all human souls could not have done it. Accord- 
ingly, the advocates of the theory under notice, claim that 
human nature, in all its religious experience, has, of itself 
alone, developed every truth and every precept properly 
embraced in Christianity. God is acknowledged to be the 
author of this religion, only in the sense in which every 
one acknowledges him to be the author of agriculture, 
geology, of the science of medicine. That is to say, he gave 
man a religious and rational nature, planted in his soul all 
his spiritual cravings and intuitions, placed him in a world 
favorable to the culture of his highest powers. He is the 
author of Christianity only in the sense that he is the au- 
thor of the faculties through which man has been enabled 

to manifest, and mature, and systematize the principles and 
precepts of “ Christian religion. 
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Rationalism—it will be thus seen—is the opposite ex- 
_ treme from Calvinism, which so far from attributing the 

origin of Thristianity to man, will hardly allow that he had 
any thing whatever to do withit. So far from teaching that 
this religion is the natural outgrowth of the human soul, 
the divine experience which this soul has matured ; Cavin- 
ism affirms that Christianity is in fact something inimical 
to the natural man. So far from being a result of his 
nature, it is not admitted to be even agreeable to his nature ; 
and we are assured, that before a man can become a true 
Christian, his natwre must be altered—his native desires must 
be taken away and a new set of faculties substituted in their 
place! By nature, man is depraved, wholly averse to true 
religion, and hence the first requirement of true religion is 
a ‘new heart”—by which is meant a changed nature. 
God therefore is the author of Christianity in a sense which 
denies all codperation or agency on the part of man. Hu- 
man experience has nothing whatever to do with the 
origin of Christianity. In no sense is this religion a growth 
of human souls. It is not a development. It is made 
entire and at once, by the divine architect, and imposed at 
once and as a whole on men. The growth of the complex 
sciences, such as those pertaining to the natural history of 
the globe and the healing of disease, in no sense illustrates 
the origin of the Christian scheme. Of the science of 
astronomy, it would be proper to say, God made it through 
the faculties which he implanted in the mind of man. But 
so far from originating Christianity in this way,—so far 
from operating in and through the faculties of the human 
soul,—he created this religion directly against all the native 
faculties of the soul, and thus, in order to put man in har- 
mony with the religion imposed upon him, requires of him 
a change of nature—a crucifixion of the desires and aspi- 
rations which, in their: roots, came with his birth, and the 
substitution of a new class of aspirations and desires, to be 
miraculously acquired as an act of grace. 


True to their respective leading principles, rationalism on 
the one hand denies that Christianity is, in any respect what- 
ever, a special revelation from God; while on the other 
hand, Calvinism assumes it to be a special revelation in all 
respects. Rationalism denies the necessity and, in some of 
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its expounders, even the possibility of miracles; Calvinism 
makes every thing miraculous—not excepting the daily 
life of the Christian man. Rationalism denies all inspira~ 
tion, sometimes in form, sometimes in effect, by making it 
identical with the natural fervor or enthusiasm of the reli- 
gious faculties. Calvinism not only makes inspiration a 
special means of revealing truth, but one which has no sort 
of dependence upon, or necessary connexion with, any na- 
tive faculty of man. Rationalism looks upon the Bible as, 
in all respects, the work of man—as but a collection of 
histories, poems, personal narratives, parables and precepts, 
written in various ages, and by various minds—expressing 
in every particular, the infirmities of finite minds, no part 
of it being entitled to special authority or reverence. Cal- 
vinism regards not alone every doctrine and every fact and 
precept as a special communication from God, but assumes 
that every word and syllable, by means of which the con- 
tents of the Bible are articulately expressed, as dictated by 
the Holy Spirit ; ‘and hence that all parts of the Scriptures 
have the same kind and degree of authority in matters of 
faith and practice. 

Such then are the two most widely opposed theories as to 
the origin of Christianity—rationalism on the one hand, 
which makes Christianity the natural and the necessary 
outgrowth of human souls; and Calvinism, which makes 
Christianity an artificial creation of God, arbitrarily impo- 
sed upon the soul, with whose natural faculties it is not in 
harmony. Now if the question, were, To which of these 
two theories do we give assent? we should unhesitatingly 
answer: Zo neither. The two theories—to use a formulary 
recently invented—though contraries are not contradicto- 
ries. ‘The denial of the one does not necessarily affirm the 
other. We believe that a third theory, and one more sat- 
isfactory, is possible. 

Our controversy—so far as what we have to say may be 
called a controversy—is with rationalism, rather than with 
its opposite. : So far as regard is had to what we have in- 
cluded under the name of Calvinism, but little controversy 
is needed. Our emphatic dissent from most of the points 
named as Calvinistic will be understood as a matter of 
course. The theory which proclaims itself as being against 
the nature of man, seems to us to condemn itself in the 
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mere avowal. The notion that inspiration extends equally 


alike to every item of history, every local incident, and the 
eternal truths of religion, seems to deny to the Bible writ- 
ers even a mediocrity of personal intelligence. Nor can 
any conceivable form of argument render even plausible the 


doctrine that Christianity is purely miraculous in all its 
relations alike to faith and to practice. 


We presume that the great body of Christians called by 
their opponents “non-evangelical” consider rationalists as 
having borrowed from them, rather than they from ration- 
alists, the doctrine that Christianity is a reasonable religion, 
that it is precisely adapted to the native religious wants of 
human souls, that it is in no essential respects an artificial 
system of dogmas and requirements arbitrarily imposed on 
man in violation of his nature. Universalists, Unitarians, 
and in some respects Swedenborgians, have taught as much 
as this for perhaps half a century before rationalism, tech- 
nically so called, became at all conspicuous as an element 
of American theology. The doctrine that true religion is 
natural to man, and not foreign to his soul, is by no means 
the peculiarity of rationalistic theology. 

The question then is this,—Does the asserted naturalness 
of religion—the particular in which rationalism, as we have 
seen, borrows from the party usually called “ non-evangel- 
ical””—exclude the possibility of special revelation from God, 
of the authority of inspiration, and the reality of miracle ? 
Admitting religion to be natural to man, does it therefore 
follow that religion originates with him, the same as agri- 
culture, geology, and the art of healing originate with him ? 
Does it follow that God can be the author of religion only 
in the sense that he is the author of the religious faculties 
in man, of which faculties true religion is but the perfect 
expression? Man being created as he was—endowed with 
the spiritual capabilities which he is acknowledged to pos- 
sess—was the final development of true religion inevitable ? 
so much so, that any subsequent intervention of the 
Creator—intervention in the way of special information, 
illumination, or quickening—was rendered unnecessary ? 
Rationalism answers all these questions in the affirmative. 
And herein do we take issue with it. In carrying its affir- 
mations to this extent, it seems to us guilty of assumptions, 
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which, even if not negatived by contrary proofs, do not 
themselves possibly admit of proof. 

We are now prepared to state what seems to us a fun- 
damental error in the rationalistic theory. This error is @ 
neglect to distinguish the natural from the necessary. Be- 
cause a particular result is natural, it does not follow that 
it must ensue. The phenomenon of a kernel of corn taking 
root in the ground, springing into the blade, and ripening 
into the full’ corn in the ear—this phenomenon every one 
understands to be perfectly natural. But it were folly to 
say that the phenomenon is necessary—that it must ensue ; 
for in point of fact, where one kernel of corn actually 
manifests this natural phenomenon, many thousands are 
destined to a totally different result. A phenomenon is 
natural when it results from certain laws inhering in its 
subject ; but the notion of necessity adds to these laws a 
certain complement of cirewmstances :—in the phenomenon 
supposed, it adds to the germinal laws of the seed, the cir- 
cumstances of proper soil, moisture, light, and warmth. 
Now as the seed with all its laws and properties may exist 
without ever meeting with the circumstances—as the exist- 
ence of the seed with all its natural tendencies does by no 
means imply the presence of the circumstances, the folly of 
confounding the necessary with the natural—of reasoning 
that a result is inevitable because it is natural—must be 
sufficiently obvious. 

Now this fallacious reasoning—this confounding of two 
essentially distinct ideas—is, it seems to us, involved in the 
rationalistic theory. ‘The comprehensive and exhaustive 
proposition is this: True religion is natural to man, as 
much so as the growing blade with its full corn in the ear 
is the natural manifestation of the, seed planted in the 
ground; and hence it is argued, that true religion is a 
necessary result—is an inevitable outgrowth of humanity, 
and so precluding all occasion for the external and special 
cooperation of the Deity. Now we do not simply admit, but 
strenuously insist, that true religion is a natural outgrowth 
of the human soul, and as a phenomenon, is so far perfectly 
analogous to that supposed of the growing corn. And 
we at least deem it possible, that the analogy between the 
two results holds in another particular ; in this, namely, that 
as in the case of the corn the naturalness of the result does 
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not imply its necessity, so in case of the soul, the natural- 
ness of the religious result does not imply its necessity. 
And again, we deem it possible that the analogy may hold 
in a third particular :—as the power—be it a human hand, 
be it gravity, be it what it may—which brings the seed into 
contact with its favoring circumstances of soil, moisture, light 
and warmth, as this power does not inhere in the seed itself, 
but is every way external to it and independent of it; so is 
the power which brings the human soul into contact with 
the circumstance which quickens, sustains, and perfects its 
natural manifestation of a true religion—so is this power a 
something not inhering in the soul, but every way external to it 
and independent of it. Admit the validity of the analogy in 
this particular, and the essential assumption of ration- 
alism, in the technical signification of the word, receives 
its death-blow. Admit the necessity of the codperation 
of this external power—this power which is in no sense the 
soul itself—and the way is open to show that this extra 
power is God himself in special codperation and revelation. 
And so much established, the Christian is at liberty to iden- 
tify this special and external illumination—this production 
of a power not in the soul—with the Christian revelation 
itself, the mission of Jesus. 

We are aware, that to this reasoning one objection is 
ready. It will be averred that we have not made a complete 
statement of the data of which rationalism predicates the 
inevitableness as well as naturalness of true religion. It 
will be averred that—to refer once more to the case of the 
growing corn—although the mere naturalness of the phe- 
nomenon of seed germinating into the blade does not imply 
a necessity of this result, yet the necessity is involved when 
the seed is placed in contact with the circumstances already 
specifed. Now rationalism, we may be told, finds in the 
religious history of man, not merely a religious tendency in 
his soul, but also those circumstances which form the con- 
ditions of the operation of this tendency. The argument 
is not, that inasmuch as religion is natural to man, the de- 
velopment of true religion is necessary or inevitable. The 
argument is, that inasmuch as religion is natural to man, 
together with the fact that he is naturally cirewmstanced in a 
way to bring this law of his soul into activity, the outgrowth 
of true religion is inevitable. It is not the seed alone, but 
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the seed conjoined with the conditions of its germination, 
that completely illustrates the data of the rationalistic the- 
ory. 
In this position, however, we can but think that a funda- 
mental principle of the rationalistic theory is virtually sur- 
rendered—surrendered in the sense that it is compelled to 
assume the principal point in dispute. Admit that man of 
himself alone cannot discover the true religion—admit that 
the intermediate agency of God manifesting itself in and 
through the spiritual intuitions of the human soul, is not 
sufficient for such a result—admit that to all that is in man, 
must be added a certain complement of external influences 
as essential conditions of the true development of the soul,— 
admit so much, and then it becomes a question of fact, what 
are those external agencies, and by what means have they 
been produced? It becomes to a great extent, let us add, 
a question of historic fact, to be settled in the same way 
that all historic questions are settled, that is to say,. by an 
appeal to the ‘historic records. And yet we have never 
seen the rationalist who would concede the legitimacy of 
such an appeal. His constant appeal is to the soul; and 
this in a tone, if not in a phrase, implying contempt for 
the testimony of historic documents. He will indeed say, 
that the favoring external circumstances whereby the soul 
finds its legitimate activity, are provided for in the ordinary 
course of natural events—that they are necessary and inev- 
itable products of laws inhering in nature, and never the 
products of special arrangements on the part of God. But 
what right has he to assume all this—to assume indeed the 
whole point in dispute? The proper burden of rationalis- 
tic argument should be to disprove the fact of such special 
intervention on the part of Deity; but to assume the con- 
trary of this fact is not disproving the fact. And yet when 
the course of argument reaches this last point, namely, 
whether God has specially interfered for the enlightenment 
of the human soul, it proffers nothing but an assumption. 
And, we should add, it claims the right to assume the 
point ; for, as we had occasion to state in the outset, ration- 
alism denies from the start that there can be such a thing 
as special revelation—that any form of proof in behalf of 
such a revelation can be legitimate. Nevertheless, it must 
be conceded that something which is not the soul must be 
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brought into contact with it—that an external agency is in- 
dispensable—before the soul can find its true activity and 
reach the true religion. 
:. Now is the nature of this external agency-a point to be 
assumed ? Is it perceived by any intuitional power, thus 
rendering any process of inquiry or argument respecting it 
superfluous ? Is any external fact, particularly any histori- 
cal fact, a matter of intuition? We grant that necessary 
truths—such, for example, as those involved in the rela- 
tions of number and of space—are intuitively perceived. 
We grant that it would be both superfluous and absurd to 
attempt proof of the proposition that two added to two 
make four. We grant the same as respects the fundamen- 
tal facts of moral right and wrong. We grant that on 
these and kindred points, the human mind may and must 
be oracular, may and must proffer only assumption ; but 
is a fact of history—is the nature of a divine plan wholl 
external to man—one of these kindred points? Surely it 
is obvious at a glance that such cannot be the case. Facts 
of history, facts pertaining to matters wholly external to 
man, cannot belong to any class of intuitions ; to aver that 
they do, is to utter a contradiction in terms. 
Before leaving this point, we must notice what seem to 
us grave errors respecting the authority of the human soul 
in matters pertaining to religions faith—errors both on the 
part of rationalists and also on the part of their opponents. 
It has seemed to us that rationalists indulge in indiscrimin- 
ate statements respecting the positive capabilities of the 
soul—that they unduly enlarge the sphere of these capabil- 
ities; while the other party are prone to under-estimate 
and unduly limit the sphere of the soul’s negative capabili- 
ties. We must broadly distinguish between the intuitive 
power of asserting truth, and the intuitive power of ¢denti- 
Fying error. We must distinguish between the power of 
discovering truth, and the power of apprehending truth 
when brought into its presence. Thus for example, and by 
way of illustration, science and experiment occasionally dis- 
cover or invent a new article of wholesome food—thus 
occasionally do what the keenest instinct of appetite never 
could do. But no sooner is the new substance brought into 
contact with appetite, than the appetite instantly apprehends 
it to be what a different power has discovered it to be. Or 
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we may suppose that science and experiment have erred— 
have proffered as a wholesome food, that which is in fact 
deleterious. In this case appetite may at once detect its 
harmful properties, and so authoritatively repudiate it. It 
may thus know at once what is bad ; though, in advance of 
other means of discovery, it may not know what is good. 
Its negative power may be clear in matters where it may 
lack any thing like positive capability. 

Analogous, reasoning, we think, holds of the soul in its 
relations to religious truth—of the spiritual hunger in its 
relation to the bread of life. We may suppose the soul, of 
itself alone, wholly incompetent to discover many import- 
ant religious truths; thus giving occasion for a special 
communication of such truths in the way usually called rev- 
elation. But such truths once revealed—once brought into 
contact with the soul, are immediately perceived by it to be 
truths—are authoritatively confirmed by it as truths ; so 
much so that subsequent attempts to take these truths from 
the soul—to destroy its confidence in them are necessarily 
futile. The spiritual eye once open to the clear light, no 
succeeding darkness or blindness can make it oblivious of 
the things it has really seen. In such a case, the distinction 
between the act of discovering truth, and the act of appre- 
hending it after discovery, is sufficiently clear. Here the 
positive capabilities of the soul are restricted and secondary. 
But in case revelation, so called, brings to man certain 
errors of doctrine ; we may consider the negative powers of 
the soul so prompt and authoritative, that its repudiation of 
them must be taken as final and conclusive. 

Now it is our position,—if we may trust that its intro- 
duction in this connexion will be sealieedootias God has 
made, and for aught man is authorized to say to the con- 
trary, may continue to make, special communications of 
such divine truths as are necessary for the best welfare of 
men—truths which their unaided powers were and are not 
able to discover. But inasmuch as we deem the soul capa- 
ble of apprehending truths which it was not able to discover, 
we should say that the best evidence of the authority of the 
revelation, is in the fact that its communications have been 
welcomed and confirmed by the soul. Distinguish the 
power of apprehending or identifying divine truth, from 
the power of first communicating or revealing it, and the 

VOL. XVII. 
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way is open to acknowledge the necessity of a revelation, and 
at the same time attribute unqualified confirmatory authority 
to the soul which receives the revelation. The doctrines of 
the Divine Paternity, of the salutary purpose of retribution, 
of the divine scheme for a world’s redemption, we may sup- 
pose to have been above the reach of the human soul in 
the way of discovery ; but the highest evidence for the gen- 
uineness of the revelation—of the truth of the matters 
revealed—is, we should say, the fact that the soul welcomes 
such doctrines, and identifies them as truths. But the 
dogmas of the trinity, of the imputation of sin, and of 
righteousness, of the endlessness of punishment for sin,— 
we must think the soul at liberty to reject these dogmas, no 
matter how communicated. If it is alleged that Scripture 
contains these dogmas, the soul is at liberty, not indeed to 
deny the truth of Scripture, but to assume that it is a false 
interpretation of Scripture which asserts such dogmas in its 
name. We should say that herein the negative power of 
the soul has full sway—that it may authoritatively and 
finally assert that such doctrines cannot be a revelation from 
God. But in taking this position we by no means call in 
question the possibility, necessity or fact of revelation. Nor 
do we dictate terms to revelation—not any more than we 
should do were we simply to say that such a proposition as 
that a triangle has four sides cannot be revealed. The dif- 
ference between the rationalist and ourselves is simply this: 
the rationalist prescribes beforehand what doctrines reve- 
lation must teach, and all the doctrines it must teach; 
we simply specify certain doctrines which it cannot teach. 
He gives to the soul unlimited and unqualified positive 
authority ; we give to it a certain degree of negative author- 
ity. Heavers that the soul is able to discover, by its own 
unoriginated action, every necessary truth; we aver that 
there are many truths which it could not have discovered, 
but which being revealed, it can however identify and con- 
firm as truth. 


But whatever others may think of the distinction we 
have proffered between the power of discovering and reveal- 
ing truth, and the power simply to apprehend, identify or 
confirm truth—whatever they may think of the theory of 
revelation which we have predicated of this distinction, we 
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see now how the prior point can be resisted, that rational- 
ism in refusing to respect any form of argument in favor of 
the doctrine of a special communication of divine truth, is 
guilty of unwarranted assumption. It must admit that the 
soul is powerless except under certain external conditions 5 
and the facts of these external agencies are what the word 
implies, facts ; and being facts (and ever keep in mind, 
facts out of the soul, not in it) are to be inquired into, estab- 
lished by evidence, never to be assumed. So much we must 
regard as being avowed by the very phraseology in which 
we are forced to present the subject. 

Now we venture the assertion that the controversy be- 
tween rationalism as such, and all theories of special reve- 
lations, ends here. Admit that the nature and origin of the 
instrumentalities whereby the soul of man is brought into its 
true activity, is a proper subject for historic inquiry—admit 
this, and you surrender the very peculiarity of rationalism. 
Admit the point named, and you confess an obligation to 
receive whatever position is fairly made out by the historic 
witness ;—if the witness testify to prophecy, miracle, or any 
form or accompaniment of revelation, its palpable force is 
not to be resisted with the assumption that the thing testified 
to cannot be true. It does indeed remain a debateable ques- 
tion, whether the Bible is a revelation from God—whether 
prophecy and miracle, whether Christ and his apostles were 
the specially chosen means to enlighten human souls, with 
rays of heavenly truth? But the question is not debateable 
with the rationalist in his distinctive character as such. Dis- 
believers in the authority of the Bible who are not rational- 
ists—who have no pre-conceived theology forbidding them to 
acknowledge the fact of such authority on any form of testi- 
mony—who are disbelievers in the Bible because of supposed 
difficulties in the way of acknowledging it—-who, as yet, feel 
a lack of evidence to support its claims,—with all such it is a 
question for debate whether the claims commonly made for 
the Bible can be substantiated. But all controversy with 
the rationalist ends the moment he is compelled to admit 
that the nature and method of the external plan for guiding 
the human mind and heart, are not matters for assumption, 
but for inquiry and testimony. Indeed, the moment he 
makes this concession he ceases to be a rationalist—he sur- 
renders the peculiarity of his position, namely, that no argu- 
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ment to the effect that a special revelation from God—a 
revelation coming in a form distinct from the ordinary 
course of events—is even to be tolerated. To our own 
mind we have established the inconclusiveness of the ground 
of assumption here implied; and hence we feel that our 
controversy with rationalism in its distinctive character is 
brought to a close. 


We cannot dismiss the subject of rationalistic theology 
without an acknowledgment of the fact, that it has an 
importance in the present age, other than what pertains to 
its logical conclusiveness. That it is something more than 
an opinion, that it is a power widely felt, none can deny. 
Held in something of its purity and consistency by a learned 
few, through these few it tells upon the great body of the 
community—whom it indeed reaches in diluted and often 
mischievous forms. That it has an influence over and 
above what pertains to its intrinsic force, we think no one, 
not even its devotees, will dispute. Its existence, as a rul- 
ing element in thought and life, has an occasion apart from 
its inherent truthfulness—perhaps it has a mission, as have 
the summer storms which, though much mischief ensue 
from their temporary violence, nevertheless leave the air 
purer and more bracing” after the fury of the tempest is 

ast. 

What Catholicism has done in form and on principle, 
Protestantism, with occasional exceptions on the part of 
individuals and minor sects, has done in effect and in spite 
of principle—has assumed to dictate terms to, and force con- 
victions on, the human understanding and heart. It has 
presented revelation, not as a help for the soul, but as its 
master—not as communicating truths to be received by it 
because congenial to it, and to be welcomed and confirmed 
by it, but as communicating dogmas and authenticating 
practices revolting to its innate sensibilities and perceptions, 
and assuming to do this in spite of remonstrance or appeal. 
Such has been the course of Protestantism alike on the part 
of Calvinist and Armenian interpreters and creed-makers. 
Now we aver that the occasion of the rise and power of 
rationalism is in this arbitrary attempt to tyrannize over 
the human soul—an attempt persevered in with personal 
bitterness and intolerance for centuries. It is true, a 
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better interpretation of Christian revelation—one really in 
accordance with the wants and intuitions of sanctified souls 
—has prevailed, organizing sects and giving tone to no 
small portion of the Christian community. But the com- 
lete doctrines of this better faith have seldom been trans- 
fated into popular speech—-have been, as we may say, 
esoteric theories with the cultivated few. The protestant 
world has had but comparatively little benefit from this 
higher wisdom ; and has been forced either into passive 
and verbal acquiescence, or else into skeptical antagonism 
with the letter which it fails rightly to interpret. 

We speak our own experience when we say, that while 
the literature of rationalism has gone to the length of 
unwarrantable assumption, and has claimed for the soul ° 
prerogatives which it does not rightfully possess, it has, in 
proceeding to such extremities, implied—that is, thrown 
out by the way—the real truth; and this with an empha- 
sis, with an explicitness, and with a popular effect, cath as 
can be found no where else. Its momentum was too great 
for it to pause with a simple recognition of the capabilities of 
the soul to apprehend and confirm truth ; its force was not 
spent till it had reached. the (as we deem it) untenable 
position, that it also discovers all truth and so renders 
superfluous all special communication from heaven. The 
phraseology of prior attempts to state what we have deemed 
the simple truth touching the powers of human nature, was 
too calm, too philosophic, too scholastic ; it was not appre- 
hended and felt, was not even read by “the common peo- 
ple.” But the language of rationalism was bold, oracular, 
denunciatory, impassioned ; it reached the common intelli- 
gence; it awaked an earnest response ; providentially, it 
did a work which more temperate appeals and more logical 
phrase do not seem fitted to do. 

It must however, be admitted that it is only the masters 
of the rationalistic school, that even the common intelligence 
can endure. Their followers cannot enunciate the words 
they appear to repeat. Imitation, however tolerable else- 
where, is most insufferable when coming from fhe rational- 


ist. Poetry, passion, and earnestness seldom go higher than 


rationalism speaking through its select oracles ; common- 

place, puerility, insipidity seldom get lower than rationalism 

speaking through the mouths of disciples and copyists. 
2* 
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The more emotional of the protestant sects do indeed deal 
in puerilities of a low grade ; nevertheless puerilities savored 
with fervor. But rationalism, having a charm only for cul- 
tivated tastes, is, in its second or third dilution, common- 
place without any seasoning property. As really gifted 
minds are few, it is easy to understand why rationalistic 
congregations do not increase, and why imitators fail. The 
terror which rationalistic boldness has sometimes occasioned 
we can but think is unphilosophical ; for if it be, what we 
have attempted to show that it is, an extreme resting on an 
unwarranted assumption—if it be, what all its opponents 
virtually assert it to be, a fallacious scheme, it must, in the 
nature of things, be short-lived as a distinctive power. 

If we rightly read “the signs of the times,” rationalism 
has already seen its best day—it is obvious, we think, that 
the reactionary tide is setting in. That passing away, it 
will leave, as incidental to its progress, a deposit of good, 
we should distrust Providence were we to doubt. We trust 
the not distant future will exhibit as among its relics, a 
statement of Christian doctrine more in accordance with the 
wants and we will add rights of the soul, than has hitherto 
been popular with leading divines—that the suicidal policy 
of assuming to tyrannize over the soul in matters of faith and 
profession, will be more palpable—that Christian teachers 
will have and exhibit more trust in the permanency of essen- 
tial truth—and that they will feel it to be their proper 
mission not so much to barricade truth from assault, as if 
fearful of the issue, as simply to exhibit the truth, trusting 
in its inherent force to a its way into acceptance and 
maintain its ascendency as a redeeming power among men. 

G. H. E 
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Art. II. 
Humboldt. 


FrepertckK ALEXANDER Von Humporpr is dead. He 
departed this life at Berlin on the sixth of May last. The 
announcement of this event came to us amidst the exciting 
rumors and the horrid dissonances of war. Scarcely arrest- 
ing general attention, and calling forth little popular emo- 
tion, still it awakened a deep and tender interest in every 
cultivated mind. It was the announcement of the passing 
away of a great man ; a man whose peer in all, respects his 
own country—the nineteenth century—has not thus far 

roduced. Though few, if any, of our readers have ever 
Tooled upon his face, or listened to his voice, there is not 
one of them that is not more or less familiar with his 
name. There is not one that does not know something of 
his career and achievements. His encyclopedic knowledge, 
his profound wisdom, the impetus which he gave to every 
branch of science, his unobtrusive but often powerful influ- 
ence upon affairs, combined with his patriarchal age, his 
unaffected simplicity of bearing, the catholicity of his sym- 
pathies, his unswerving devotion to worthy ends, and the 
genuine manliness and nobility of his whole character, not 
only rendered him one of the most conspicuous monuments 
of the latter ages, but placed his name high among that 
immortal few whose memories the world cannot sulfer to 
perish. 

Of the life, and works, and character of such a man it 
becomes us to take notice. He is a messenger of God to 
men—a medium through which stream the rays of heaven] 
truth and love with comparatively little refraction. Such 
souls God does not bestow upon the world so lavishly that 
we can afford to pass them without observation—without 
an attempt, at least, to calculate their orbit, detect their 
controlling law, appreciate their principal uses, and compre- 
hend their final causes. The study of them, moreover, can 
never be otherwise than profitable. It is provocation of a 
livelier gratitude. It awakens a profounder consciousness 
of want. It kindles more earnest aspirations. And these 
conjoined are the prime conditions of all genuine life. 
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To do complete justice to the character, genius, and ser- 
vices of Humboldt in the narrow limits here granted is, of 
course, impossible. To do such justice to them in any 
limits indeed is not for us. Adequately to estimate them 
would ‘require proximate if not equal powers. There is, 
therefore, probably but one man in America—but one man 
in the world—every way competent to be his biographer: 
him who once was his esteemed pupil, ever after his 
beloved friend, on whom the mantle of his scientific enthu- 
siasm and manly worth seems to have fallen, and whom we 
are proud to claim as our countryman. A consciousness of 
inability to do justice to so transcendant merits, however, 
shall not deter us from mingling the notes of our admiration 
and reverence with those of others, or from casting, amidst 
the gorgeous wreaths that deck his resting-place,.a simple 
wild-flower. 

A discriminating analyst! of character, himself endowed 
with many of the elements of greatness, has said that great 
men may be divided into three classes, according to the 
natural order of their work. The first consists of the Dis- 
coverers—those who are possessed of sufficient insight to 
detect particular phenomena, and of sufficient capacity for 
generalization to deduce from them great ideas, universal 
principles and laws. These are the greatest of all great 
men, dealing with essential realities, and touching the key 
note of all truth. They appear on the earth only at wide 
intervals of time and space, and dwell in sublime isolation 
of spirit. All of them that the world has seen can be num- 
bered on one’s thumb nail. When one such does appear 
however, then old opinions and received methods are sub- 
jected to a severer test. A fresh force is imported into 
human affairs, and a new epoch in history begun. 

Next come the Organizers—the men who put grand 
ideas, truths, principles into corresponding concrete forms, 
making them recognized facts and positive powers. These 
are the translators from the realm of ideal possibilities into 
the sphere of actual and substantial realities. They are the 
founders of States, the originators of philosophic and scien- 
tific systems, the leaders of great political and religious 


1 Rey. Theodore Parker: Sermon on John Quincy Adams, 
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movements. To this class also belong the practical invent- 
ors who organize thoughts into machines of wood and iron ; 
and harness the elements—air, water, steam, electricity—to 
obey man’s will, and to promote his welfare. Though in 
comparison with the discoverers these are quite numerous, 
yet compared with the great body of mankind they are 
very few. 

The other class of great men consists of the Administra- 
tors—those who take care of, and keep in successful opera- 
tion the institutions which wiser heads had planned, and 
adroiter hands established. These may have little aptitude 
for the original discovery of truths, and little genius for 
their organizdtion when announced; but they have an 
appreciation of their importance, and a familiarity with the 
institutions in which they have become incarnate. They 
have a practical understanding, a resolute will, a great 
knowledge of methods, a large acquaintance with men. 
They have a wonderful tact for saying and doing the right 
thing, in the right way, and at the right time. On the 
lower planes of life, they are the most useful men ; as what 
is most needed there is not the announcement of new truths, 
nor the construction of new organizations, so much as the 
wise administration of admitted principles and existing insti- 
tutions. And wherever you find them, you find so far as 
they are responsible, inks prosperity, happiness, based 
upon sound precedents, acknowledged facts, and plain com- 
mon sense. Though by no means so numerous as they are 
queers bina they yet vastly outnumber both the 
ormer classes united. 

Accepting this classification, it is evident where the dis- 
tinguished man of whom we now write belongs. In what 
are usually called the practical concerns of life—the con- 
quest of external nature, the production and distribution of 
wealth, the relations of want and supply—he manifested 
comparatively little interest. Though at the earnest call of 
his country, he consented, in some of the most important 
crises of her history to participate in the administration of 
political affairs, and discharged with singular address and 
felicity some of the most delicate and responsible diplomatic 
offices, yet his achievements in this direction were no more 
striking or seryiceable than those of multitudes of vastly 
inferior men. Indeed’ had he been only an administrator, 
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while he might have deserved well of his country, his fame 
would scarcely have reached beyond it, and every day have 
paled, instead of filling the civilized world, and continually 
growing stronger and brighter. 

Neither was Humboldt eminent for constructive genius— 
or, at least, for the application of such genius. For were 
we asked what great ideas he organized into beneficent 
institutions—what essential principles he embodied and 
made operative in the world, it would trouble us to answer. 
He invented no potent instrument, like the steam engine, 
or the magnetic telegraph, contributing to man’s mastery 
over his accidents. He identified his name with no remark- 
able triumph in either the useful or the beautiful arts. He 
elaborated no scientific theory of the universe, like the 
Ptolemaic or Copernican; no philosophic system, like the 
Aristotelian or Baconian. He organized into no higher 
forms either justice in the state, or love in the family, or 
religion in the church. True, his voice was sometimes 
heard, and his influence felt in the councils of the nation 
—as during the troubled period of the Napoleonic wars, 
and the outburst of the popular heart in 1848—and they 
were always heard and felt in behalf of righteousness, and 
liberty, and human progress. But by something else than 
this did he win the profound respect and admiration of his 
own time, and for something else will he be remembered by 
the coming ages. 

He was therefore mainly an explorer of untrodden 
realms—a discoverer of new truths and laws. In his early 
youth, he consecrated himself to the study of nature, con- 
scious how little really was then known of her principles 
and methods, and of the sublime joys and blessings she was 
ready to confer upon her patient, earnest, docile servants. 
But while he sought so successfully to widen the domains of 
knowledge, it was his aim, and has proved his peculiar 
glory to do so with reference to one great end. And this 
aim, it need not be said, was no selfish nor trifling one. 
The hint of it was, perhaps, originally derived from the 
words: of Aristotle,? “In this unity [of nature] there is 
nothing unconnected or out of place, as in a bad tragedy,” 
and was nothing less than ‘to comprehend the phenomena 


8 
2 Metaph. lib. xiii. cap. 3. Vide Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 14, Harpers’ ed. 
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of physical objects in their general connection, and to repre- 
sent Nature as one great whole, moved and animated by 
internal forces.” But to do this in any considerable degree 
it was necessary that he should first push his researches as 
far as possible into every department of science, dropping 
his sounding-line into profounder depths than had been 
reached before, sending out rays of light into surrounding 
darkness, correcting errors which his less discriminating 
predecessors. had committed, and arranging in their proper 
order the vast materials which the labor of others, conjoined 
with his own tireless industry, had gathered. ‘ My inter- 
course with highly gifted men,” he writes, “early led me 
to discover, that, without an earnest striving to attain a 
knowledge of special branches of study, all attempts to give 
a grand and general view of the universe would be nothing 
more than a vain illusion.” * There is, accordingly, hardly 
any considerable field of knowledge in which he did not at 
some period of life domiciliate himself, and on which there 
is not now discernible the impress of his mighty intellect. 
There is not a zone that he did not personally explore; and 
no large region of the earth’s surface with whose flora, and 
fauna, and physical characteristics he was not perfectly 
familiar. Astronomy, chemistry, geology, botany, zoology, 
. geography, history, political economy, philology, and an- 
thropology he seemed to be as conversant with as though he 
had made each his special pursuit for a life-time; while his 
positive contributions to our knowledge of many of them, 
and yet more, his contributions to the elucidation of heat, 
electricity, magnetism, and all those subtle agents which, 
within a generation or two, have excited so much attention, 
would be enough, and more than anough, to fill the measure 
of any ordinary fame. But all this vast, this almost meas- 
ureless learning, never mastered, never confused him, never 
turned him aside from his great purpose. He mastered it, 
knowing far better how to make it all available for his ends 
than most men know how to employ their little attainments 
in the discharge of the commonest duties. And it all 
culminated and fruited in that gigantic work, ‘“ Cosmos, a 
Sketch of the Physical Description of the Universe.” being 
a summary of all existing knowledge of material things—a 


3 Preface to Cosmos, p. vii. 4 Ibid. 
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work which he carefully meditated for more than fifty years, 
the substance of which, before committing it to posterity, he 
rehearsed to the great intellectual publics of Paris and 
Berlin, to the sulin volume of which he ‘put the finish- 
ing ‘touches only a few days previous to his death, and than 
which no broader, deeper, firmer basis of immortal fame was 
ever laid by man. 

Very obviously therefore it is in the first class of great 
men—among the pioneers in the realm of thought—among 
the discoverers of eternal principles, who take of the thin 
of God and show them to their brethren, that Humboldt is 
to be reckoned. He is no meteor in the intellectual firma- 
ment, glittering for a moment, and then vanishing in endless 
night ; no comet darting around an incalculable orbit ; no 
diminutive star of feeble and flickering ray ; but a serene 
and stately planet, tranquilly pursuing its majestic course, 
and uninterruptedly diffusing its sweet and sacred light. 
His influence is not stperficial, dazzling with a strange 
brilliancy, and leaving no permanent results. It lies far 
beneath the surface of society, deals only with the profound- 
est springs of thought and life, and of course, is not immedi- 
ately appreciated. The full grandeur of such a career and 
character indeed can be recognized only when a sufficient 
opportunity has been vouchsafed for the Levilenionns of their 
legitimate influence. A few facts in his experience, however, 
may here be gathered up, and a few of its lessons indicated. 


Humboldt was born at Berlin on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1769—the same year with Wellington, Napoleon, 
and Cuvier—and at his decease lacked only four months and 
eight days of having completed his ninetieth year. His 
parentage was ancient and noble. His father was an officer 
of some distinction in the Prussian army; his mother the 
widow of one Baron Holwede. The fruit of this marriage was 
two sons— William, born in 1767,’eminent as a statesman, of 
most beautiful and attractive character, and Alexander, of 
whom we now write. And here let it be said, in passing, 
that the relations between the brothers were ever of the 
most intimate and tender nature. The glory of one was 
almost equally the glory of the other. Accordingly when, 
in 1835, the elder died, the younger poured fourth his grief 
and love in some of the most touching letters we remember 
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to have read. To Arago, he wrote, “I am in the deepest 

ief, and at such times one thinks of those dearest to us. I 
feel a little relieved while writing to you.” ‘To Varnhagen 
he exclaimed, “I did not think my old eyes could shed so 
many tears.” Subsequently, therefore, it proved a melan- 
choly satisfaction to Alexander to edit the literary remains 
of his brother, and thus place on a firm foundation “ this 
pillar of German intelligence.” 

At the paternal residence, the romantic old castle of Tegel, 
the two boys often came in contact with many of the most 
distinguished officers, statesmen and scholars of the time. 
That by such contact their tastes were more or less directed, 
their habits formed, their minds inspired, would be very 
natural. It was in their childhood, however, the older of 
them not having reached his teens, that their delightful 
home-circle was’ broken by the death of the father. The 

oung Alexander’s education however, in which his father 

ad taken the liveliest interest, had been well commenced, 
in accordance with the new ideas which begun to prevail on 
the continent, and was subsequently prosecuted in the most 
en and ote manner. His university course, 
pursued at Frankfort, Berlin, and Gottingen under the most 
eminent instructors, was varied by excursions into different. 
parts of Germany—thus fostering that insatiable thirst for 
travel by which he was afterward characterized, and occa- 
sioning the first-fruits of his literary labors. This was a 
work entitled ‘“‘ Mineralogical Observations on some Basal- 
tic Formations of the Rhine; ” and appeared in 1790, when 
its author was scarcely twenty-one years of age. Durin 
the same year, in company with one or two youth 
friends, he made a tour through Belgium, Holland, France, 
and England, forming the acquaintance of many cultivated 
men in all these countries, and, in the latter, meeting with 
persons who had just returned from the South Seas, and 
whose enthusiastic descriptions of the luxuriant vegetation, 
and wonderful scenery of those regions weaheaed in him 
that intense desire for exploring tropical realms which so 
greatly colored all his future life. This desire, however, 
there was no immediate prospect of gratifying. On his 
return from England, and at the solicitation of friends there- 
for, he entered a. commercial academy with the view of 
qualifying himself for the pursuits of trade. But the love 

VOL. XVI. 3 
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of science was too strong in him to be subordinated to any 
' such avocation, It was the dominant passion of his nature, 
to which he must yield, or thwart the manifest purpose 
_of God. Accordingly, the following year, we find him 
again at his favorite studies, investigating particularly the 
subject of Mining, and preparing a treatise on “ Fossil 
Botany,” for which his practical researches had furnished 
abundant materials. At the same time, other branches of 
learning were not neglected, and other and more elaborate 
works were in process of composition. 

A long-cherished purpose with him had been a grand 
scientific tour to the tropics. In 1796, the death of his 
mother removed the prominent obstacle to its realization. 
But such an excursion was not to be undertaken—at least 
the highest results were not to be obtained from.it—without 
the most careful and thorough preparation. The three fol- 
lowing years therefore were devoted to such studies as 
would fit him to observe most accurately every phenom- 
enon, and make the best use of every opportunity. He 
‘‘ provided” himself ‘ with instruments of easy and conve- 
nient use, constructed by the best makers,’ and succeeded 
in awakening the interest, and securing “ the special pro- 
tection of a government [the Spanish] which, far from 
preventing obstacles to his investigations, constantly honored 

im with every mark of regard and confidence.” > After 
repeated disappointments, necessitating as many changes in 
his plans, all things being ready, he set forth, in June 
1799—just half a century ago—on that famous expedition 
to South America, the delightful account of which, as given 
in his ‘* Personal Narrative,” few cultivated persons have 
not read. During this journey, he systematically and 
minutely explored no inconsiderable portion. of that then 
unknown continent, made almost innumerable meteorologi- 
cal and astronomical observations, explained the causes of 
coast currents,® studied the character of the volcanic regions, 
and gathered immense numbers of specimens in natural his- 
tory. No obstacles, and no perils indeed, whether from heat 


5 Int. to “ Personal Narrative.” p. ix. 


6One of which, a remarkably cold current on the coast of Peru, 
science has subsequently designated by his name, in token of his 
great merits. 
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or cold, from poisonous reptile or mountain avalanche, from 
savage beasts or ‘savage men, were suffered to appal 
the heart, or dampen the ardor of himself, or of his equally 
enthusiastic companion, Bonpland. Accordingly we find 
him, now in some Indian wigwam, and then in the dense 
wilderness ; now navigating unknown streams, and anon 
scouring almost interminable savannas; now wandering 
along valleys where every breeze was tainted with poison, 
and again either descending on fragile pieces of lava into 
burning volcanoes, or ascending other mountain peaks be- 
yond where human foot had trod, where the intensest cold 
pierced, breathing became difficult, blood flowed from the 
eyes, lips, gums, and the mercury in the thermometer stood 
still. 


This journey, which was extended, with well nigh equally 
marked scientific results, through Mexico, Cuba, and a part 
of our own country, where the already eminent traveller 
was received with distinguished attention by President Jef- 
ferson and other learned persons, occupied a little more 
than five years: On his return to Europe, in August, 
1804, where, in view of the unbounded results of this excur- 
sion he was hailed as the ‘second Columbus,” Humboldt - 
took up his abode in Paris. Here, with the exception of a 
few brief sojourns in Italy and Germany, he remained for 
twenty years, intensely occupied in reducing to order, and 
in giving to the world the fruits of his unparalleled expe- 
dition. These, in the preparation of which he availed 
himself of the assistance of the most distinguished savans 
of the French capital, were comprised in the gigantic work, 
entitled “Voyage aux Régions équinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent, par A. de Humboldt et A. Bonpland,”—a work, 
even the principal divisions of which our limits will not per- 
mit us to enumerate, but which consisted of three volumes 
folio, twelve volumes quarto, besides an ‘ Atlas Geogra- 
phique et?Physique,” and a large collection of unique and 
beautiful drawings. In 1829, at the solicitation of the 
Czar, he undertook a journey to the Altai and Ural Moun- 
tains for the purpose of testing the mineralogical character 
of those regions ; the immediate results of which were given 
in his ‘“‘ Central Asia,” and the remote consequences of 


7 Bauer’s Klencke’s “Life of Humboldt.” p.78  ®8Life. p. 83. 
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which have been most valuable contributions to the geog- 
raphy, climatology, and entire physical capacity of that 
vast, and little known realm. In 1830, and for several 
succeeding years, his activity took .somewhat of a political 
direction ; the king of Prussia having summoned him to his 
councils, and dispatched him upon various important embas- 
sies. These duties however, did not interfere with his 
devotion to, did not seriously divert his attention from his 
favorite studies. Since 1842 he has resided at Berlin, the 
intellectual monarch, by universal suffrage, of that intel- 
lectual capital, and an object of far greater interest to every 
reflecting person than the poor symbol of a man seated 
upon the throne, and wearing the jewelled crown of the 
Brandenburgs. And during all these years, as the force of 
his mental culties has not lessened, so have his labors not 
abated. While he has gladly received visits from strangers 
_of every land who were attracted by his pure fame, manfest- 
ing always a peculiar regard for our own countrymen, and 
seeking from them the latest and most reliable information 
of our national condition, prospects, hopes, he never suffered 
such social intercourse to interfere with his graver pursuits. 
He carried on an extensive and exceedingly onerous cor- 
respondence with learned men in all parts of the world. He 
kept alive the scientific curiosity, and the freshness of 
moral sympathy which distinguished his early youth. But 
more than all, he assiduously devoted himself to the comple- 
tion of the “‘ Cosmos,” his last and crowning work, with his 
earnest desire to finish which, Providence seems to have 
sympathized—sparing him to indite the last word, and then, 
almost before the ink was dry, summoning him from the 
glorious labors and the rich rewards of earth, to the sub- 
limer labors and the purer delights of immortality.® 


And what a life was this! Considered with reference 
to the time it spanned, and the events it witnessed, how 
remarkable was it! It embraced ninety years of greater 
material and intellectual activity than the world had ever 
seen before. When it began, Frederick the Great, Louis 


9 For the chief facts in the career of Humboldt we are indebted to 
Klencke’s “ Life,” before mentioned ; a work of which Dryasdust might 
be proud. A worthy “Life” of him is a desideratum, 
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XV., surnamed Bien-aimé, and George ITI. occupied the 
principal thrones of Europe. Before it ended, Frederick 
and George each had had four successors, and Louis seven. 
While it was passing, the political map of the continent was 
many @ time reconstructed; kingdoms annihilated and 
kingdoms recreated ; constitutions devised and constitutions 
abolished. When it began, Russia was semi-barbaric, and 
Anfterica a howling wilderness; each having but a single dis- 
tinguished character—the former, Peter the Great, and the 
latter, Benjamin Franklin. What Russia and America now 
are—the most prominent and powerful representatives of 
diametrically hostile ideas—scarcely needs be said. When 
it began, there was no iron highway, no steam-engine, no 
power-press, no magnetic telegraph. Before it ended, they 
were all in successful operation, equalizing comfort, diffusing 
knowledge, uniting the antipodes, and proving innovators 
and revolutionists, beside which Fourier with his phalanx- 
teries, and Owen with his communities, and Proudhon with 
his denial of individual property-rights, and Mazzini with 
his impassioned manifestoes are hardly worthy of mention. 
And equal if not greater changes did that single life witness 
in every other department of endeavor and thought. For 
in the fine arts, in political economy, in speculative philoso- 
phy, in dogmatic theology; in essential religion, what modi- 
fications and new developments have the last ninety years 
witnessed! So great are they indeed, that whoso stand- 
ing by Humboldt’s cradle had predicted them, would have 
been set down at once as either a madman or a fool. 

But considered with reference to what he accomplished, 
the life of Humboldt is, if possible, more remarkable still. 
For these four-and-a-half score years were not idle years. 
They were crowded with the most earnest and productive 
labors. His various scientific explorations have already 
been referred to. His different publications, some of them 
demanding incredible toil and great expense, are numerous 
enough to constitute quite a respectable library. But he 
was not merely a writer; as what he wrote was mainly a 
record of his own discoveries. In his hands, “ the chaos of 
isolated experiences of the former and of contemporary ages 
was sifted, every thing placed in its proper department, and 
made a comprehensible number of collective nature. The 
anomalous “> conformable to rule, isolated facts were 
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incorporated into their relative groups, and the entire system 
_ of nature in its ‘great essential laws revealed to the inquir- 
ing human mind. He became therefore the founder of 
both comparative and botanical geography ; of a new the- 
ory of geology, of a new system of chartography ; and of a 
new method of treating natural science in general—a method 
which, striving for universality, studies the connection of 
the various fields of nature in its most secret recesses, and 
explores the intimate connection of cause and effect asa 
means for the comprehension of natural laws.” ?° Such is 
an epitome of what Humboldt did. 

Surely a life cast in such an era, protracted to such a 
length, fruitful of such results, cannot, when rightly regard- 
ed, be other than an impressive and suggestive one. The 
study of it—of the elements that enter into it, and of the 
sources of its power—is both an attractive and ennobling 
employment. But while it is an interesting and instructive 
study for all, it is peculiarly such for those whose characters 
are yet in the gristle, and whose earthly future it is still 


given them to determine. Some of the lessons it suggests 
we may do well to ponder. 


The first is the unlimited capacity of the human mind. 
Not that the finite can compass the infinite ; but that there 
is no conceivable degree of knowledge and wisdom to which 
the soul may not lawfully aspire, and no point, reaching 
which, it is compelled to feel that it can no farther go. 
That emphatic affirmations of all this concerning human 
abilities are not uncommon, we are aware; but that men 
have comparatively little faith in such assertions, and con- 
tinually demand fresh illustrations of the greatness of their 
capacities, we are just as strongly persuaded. How else 
than on the ground of men’s distrust in their own powers, 
shall we account for their moral and intellectual timidity, 
and their indisposition to attempt a solution of the sublime 
problems which nature is constantly thrusting upon their 
attention. To afford ever-recurring and ever-varying illus- 
trations of the wondrous possibilities of the soul, there- 
fore, seems to be one important use of great men in the 
world. It would be ungrateful and unwise to doubt that 


é 


10 Life, pp. 149, 150. 
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such is one of the ends which the illustrious Humboldt was 

rovidentially appointed to subserve. How can we follow 
him along his noble career, from his early boyhood at Tegel 
to his serene departure, and question it! How can we see 
him surmounting obstacle after obstacle to his progress, year 
after year adding to his vast stores of knowledge, rising 
ever to higher views of truth, and to broader, and more 
harmonious conceptions of the universe, and not feel a 
profounder conviction of the dignity of human nature, and 
of the grandeur of our personal capacities! How can we 
do so without feeling and saying, As we are kindred to 
that lofty genius, so we too have divine powers—powers 
which no given attainments can satisfy, and which therefore 
not only permit us to hope for, but give us the assurance of 
an immortal existence, and an immortal growth. 

Another suggestion of the life we are considering is the 
grand results of persistent, regulated industry. Doubtless 
upon Humboldt were bestowed natural abilities conferred . 
upon few. Doubtless also such facilities were afforded for 
their development as fall to the lot of few. But what 
results would even his gigantic powers, blessed with so won- 
drous opportunities, have achieved, had it not been for that 
indefatigable spirit which knew no weariness, and was 
daunted by no barrier? Let the multitudes of persons of 
brilliant parts and enviable opportunities, whose lives have 
been miserable abortions, witness. While therefore it is not 
pretended that many, with any amount of effort, could reach 
so exalted a height as did Humboldt, it is affirmed that he 
could have done so only by herculean labor continued 
through more than four score years. Of this no one was 
more deeply conscious than himself. At however late an 
hour accordingly, he might have been seen in the saloon, 
his rising prevented the morning cock-crowing ; while so 
great was his absorption in his favorite studies that he was 
not unaccustomed to allege his lack of time to read the pub- 
lic journals as an excuse for his ignorance of passing events. 
It is also affirmed that by a similar fidelity to talent and 
opportunity, there are none of our readers, male or female, 
whatever their sphere or avocation, who may not, with- 
out neglecting a single practical duty, or foregoing a single 
desirable recreation, attain an intellectual development of 
which they have now no conception. Truism though it be, 
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it is labor that conquers all things. It makes favorable 


circumstances more helpful than can be imagined. It 


wrests success from the most unpromising conditions. It 
scales the heavens; for our salvation can be secured only 
as it is worked out with humility and earnestness. And 
when we see how great even yet is the indifference to 
mental culture, how sadly laziness affects nine-tenths of 
mankind, and how many golden opportunities are suffered 
to pass unimproved, we feel that the occasion for the repe- 
tition and enforcement of this truism has not passed. 

The career we are considering suggests also the power 
of personal character. For many years Humboldt was the 
central orb in the brilliant constellation of Berlin, and the 
most influential private person in ‘ father-land,” if not in 
the civilized world. As, in simple dress, with slow but 
firm step, and form somewhat inclined under the weight of 
years, he walked the streets of his native city he received 


the tokens of universal reverence and esteem. ‘The pass- 


ers-by stepped quietly aside so as neither to incommode his 
progress nor disturb the meditations in which he was often 
completely absorbed ; while the common day-laborers, paus- 
ing .in their work to observe him, would say to each other, 
in subdued tones, “‘ There goes the great Humboldt.” 
Whenever he appeared on any public occasion he was 
received with the heartiest demonstrations, all ranks and 
classes vieing to do him honor." With almost equal defer- 
ence was his word listened to by court and populace, as each 
was confident that however it might be with others, his was 
the utterance of a pure and comprehensive wisdom, and an 
enlightened and humane patriotism. His letters, circulatin 
in all lands, whatever the topics they discussed, were om 
with avidity, and accorded almost the authority of: inspi- 
ration. 

True, the factitious advantages of noble birth, and dis- 
tinguished social position were his, affording doubtless many 
unusual facilities for a worthy career, while at the same 
time they brought with them many temptations to an 
unworthy one. Yet it was in avery trifling degree to 
these that. he owed this wondrous influence. That had its 
origin in, and was chiefly sustained by his personal charac- 


1 Life. p. 148. 
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ter—the integrity ame which suspicion never breathed:; 
the gentleness which immediately won the confidence of all 
who approached him ; and the benevolence, discriminating, 
unostentatious, unfailing.” So manifest were these that 
no one could enter his presence, look upon his open and 
expanded brow, listen to his simple and sublime conversa- 
tion, and feel the touch of his spirit, without being inwardly 
quickened, and resolving to make a better use of life’s 
manifold opportunities. More, it is believed, has he done 
through the influence of his personal character than in any 
other way, to inspire receptive souls with his own unquench- 
able ardor for knowledge, and thus to complete the great 
designs of Providence in nature and the race. And a 
power, the same in kind, if not in degree, goes forth from 
every true spirit. For it is what men are, and not what 
they pretend, or do, that determines with unerring precision 
what influence they wield. 

The final suggestion of this remarkable life that will now 


12 While to the existence and prominence of the former traits abun- 
dant testimony might be adduced, we cannot forbear citing one more 
beautiful illustration of the latter. It shall be told in the language of 
its now distinguished object, Prof. Agassiz. Speaking of Humboldt’s 
unbounded generosity, the Professor says: 

‘‘ May I be permitted to tell a circumstance which is personal to 
me in that respect, and which shows what he was capable of doing, 
while he was forbidding an opportunity of telling it. I was only twen- 
ty-four years of age when in Paris, whither I had gone with means 
given me by a friend; but was at last about to resign my studies from 
want of ability to meet my expenses. Prof. Mitscherlich was then on 
a visit in Paris, and I had seen him in the morning, when he asked me 
what was the cause of my depressed feelings, and I told him that | had 
to go, for I had nothing left. The next morning, as I was seated at 
breakfast in front of the yard of the hotel where I lived, I saw the ser- 
vant of Humboldt approach. He handed me a note, saying there was 
no answer, and disappeared. I opened the note, and I see it now 
before me as distinctly as if I held the paperin my hand. It said: 

‘¢ My friend: I hear that you intend leaving Paris in consequence of 
some embarrassments. That shall not be, I wish you to remain here 
as long as the object for which you came is not accomplished. I 
enclose youa check for £50. It is a loan which you may repay when 
you can. 

“Some years afterwards, when I could have repaid him, I wrote, ask- 
ing for the privilege of remaining forever in his debt, knowing that 
the request would be more consonant to his feelings than the recovery 
of the money, and I am now in his debt. What he has done for me, 
I ae he hon done for many others; in silence and unknown to the 
worid, , 
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be named is trust in essential truth and righteousness. In 
‘ the highest expression of moral truth and personal righteous- 
ness—in Christianity—Humboldt has often been said to 
have lacked confidence. While living he was sometimes 
stigmatized as an atheist. Since his death one of his Christian 
eulogists asserts that ‘* he was, undoubtedly, a materialist ;” 
while one of his countrymen dwelling with us, and with 
whom, apparently, “the wish is father to the thought,” 
declares that he left no place in the universe for God. On 
the other hand both his atheism and materialism are stoutly 
denied by some who had the honor of his personal acquaint- 
ance. From these contradictory assertions, as well as the 
infrequency and ambiguity with which the subject of reli- 
gion is mentioned in his writings, it appears that the data 
are insufficient to warrant any great confidence upon the 
subject either way. That in what often passes for Christian- 
ity—human creeds and puerile rites—he had very little 
faith, there is, probably, not much reason to question. In 
this respect he was not very singular; for how few of the 
eminent scholars and thinkers of the nineteenth century 
have preserved much respect—have been able wholly to 
disguise their contempt—for ecclesiastical pretension and 
ceremony? That like so many others of his countrymen he 
did distrust what is generally termed ‘the supernatural ele- 
ment” of religion, seeking to identify its origin and develop- 
ment with the ordinary course of Providence, there are also 
quite good reasons for supposing. But while the references 
to Christianity in his published works, so far as we have 
read them, are few, and some of those of doubtful import, 
others, by all fair rules of construction, are indicative of 
profound respect and hearty confidence in it. He declares 
that, ‘‘ Wherever Christianity diffused itself, and was adopted 
as the religion of the state, it not only exercised a beneficial 
influence on the condition of the lower classes by incul- 
cating the social freedom of mankind, but also expanded the 
views of men in their communion with nature. The eye 
no longer rested on the forms of the Olympic gods. The 
fathers of the church, in their rhetorically correct and often 
poetically imaginative language, now taught that the Crea- 
tor showed himself great in inanimate no less than in 
animate nature, and in the wild strife of the elements no 
less than in the still activity of organic development. . . 
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It was the tendency of the Christian mind to prove from 
the order of the universe and the beauty of nature the great- 
ness and goodness of the Creator. This tendency to glorify 
the Deity in his works gave rise to a taste for natural 
description.” 8 Again, speaking of the unity of the race, 
and of the equal rights of all men, which he describes as 
‘based upon the internal: promptings of the spirit and on 
the force of religious convictions,” he asserts that ‘* Chris- 
tianity has materially contributed to call forth this idea of 
the unity of the human race, and has thus tended to exer- 
cise a favorable influence on the hwmanization of nations in 
their morals,. manners, and institutions. . . . . In 
delineating the great epoch of the history of the universe, 
which includes the dominion of the Romans and the laws 
which they es together with the beginning of 
Christianity, it would have been impossible not to direct 
special attention to the manner in which the religion of 
Christ enlarged these views of mankind, and to the mild 
and long-enduring, although slowly-operating influence 
which it exercised on general, intellectual, moral, and social 
development.” 1 This surely does not sound like the lan- 
guage of either atheist or materialist; while it forever 
silences the silly assertion that in all his great work, the 
name of God is not found. 

But whatever may have been his opinions of the super- 
natural claim, and the divine authority of Christianity, it is 
certain that in its essential moral principles few men have 
had more implicit confidence, as few have more strikingly 
manifested its spirit, than did Humboldt. If he did not 
believe all that is alleged to belong to Christianity to be 
true, he did devoutly believe in Truth. He believed in its 
unity, divinity, and eternity ; and sought ever to grow up 
into a larger understanding and a better appreciation of it. 
He believed in Justice—equal justice to all, whether races, 
states, individuals ; and he practiced what he believed. He 
believed in Love—that it is the light, and joy, and life of the 
soul; and he sought to make it the central element and 
dominant law of his nature. He recognized in these divine 
realities the foundation and essence of all true greatness and 
permanent power. Any thing not based upon them—any 


13 Cosmos. Vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 14 Ibid, Vol. ii. p. 199. 
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mere shams and pretences—his quick eye at once detected, 
‘ and his honest heart intensely despised. And believing in 
these he earnestly protested against their violation, and as 
earnestly sought their development, wherever his voice 
could reach, or his opinions were respected. At home he 
sought the amelioration of law, the diminution of class- 
privileges, the curtailment of irresponsible power, the general 
education and gradual enfranchisement of the whole people. 

He was not ashamed to make one of the imposing pro- 
cession which honored the funeral obsequies of the revo- 
lutionary victims of 1848; nor was he afraid, at the 
same momentous epoch, to cast his vote in the most open 
manner, against the projects of the court, and in favor 
of constitutional government. Abroad his influence was 
always in the same direction. Taking a lively interest in 
our own country, both on account of its immense physical 
resources, and as enjoying a government theoretically based 
on the glorious trinity of liberty, equality, fraternity— 
regarding it as, in no slight degree, the hope of the strug- 
gling peoples, and declaring himself, but a short time previous 
to his death, ‘‘ more than half an American,” it was with 
unspeakable sorrow, deepening at times into honest indigna- 
tion that he observed its wide and shameless departures from 
its avowed principles. For many years, accordingly,—now 
by letter, and anon by the living word to such of our 
countrymen as sought his presence,—did he seek to create 
and intensify a conviction of the true nature, and the 
destructive influence of that atrocious evil which has so 
long been the grief of European, and the reproach of 
American democracy. The very last communication we 
remember to have seen from him was a sad and emphatic 
protest against—what until recently none were so fanatical 
as to think possible, but what now seems so imminent—the 
legal revival, with all its untold woes and horrors, of the 
African slave-trade. Thus believing, thus rooted, in eternal 
verities, lived; and thus, with an earnest remonstrance on 
his lips against the foulest abomination the sun ever saw, 
went down to his grave, amidst the tears of the nations, 
this wise, noble, brave, old patriot, scholar, philanthropist, 
man. Went down to his grave! No, sprung forward, all 
fleshly encumbrances fallen off, and all spiritual faculties 
rejuvenated, in the ever-ascending and never-ending career. 
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His departure was such as became such a life and char- 
acter. It was dignified, calm, and peaceful. It was like 
the dropping of a worn and weary one to slumber and 
pleasant dreams. The last words upon his lips, as a vernal 
evening shone brilliantly into his room, were, ‘‘ How grand 
these rays; they seem to beckon earth to heaven!” May 
we not believe that what seemed to the philosopher’s outward 
sense, was soon found to be blissfully real ; that earth and 
heaven did really meet, the one to surrender, and the other 
to receive, one of the noblest spirits that ever crossed the 
dividing line betwixt them. 

And when he had gone, appropriate was it that his char- 
acter should be honored by both visible symbols of grief, 
and by eloquent eulogiums of his worth. Appropriate was 
it that his body should be followed,to its resting-place— 
beside the mother and brother he had loved so long and 
well—by the entire city of Berlin, and that the nation 
should gather to strew flowers upon his grave. But Hum- 
boldt belonged not to Germany ; the world was his country, 
and all mankind his countrymen. Cosmopolitan in spirit, 
equally extended will be his fame. In all lands where 
nature is observed, where learning is appreciated, where 
manliness of character is respected, will his achievements be 
rehearsed and his praises celebrated; while brighter and 
clearer, with the revolutions of ages, will his glory shine. 
If what is here written shall impart a better honidiidaa of 
him to any, or animate a single soul to engage in the same 
noble pursuits to which he consecrated four score years, his 
gentle spirit, if enabled to take cognizance of it, will not 
disdain this unworthy tribute to his attainments, character, 
and aims. M. 
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Art. III. | 
The World at the Advent. 


* WE propose, in this paper, considering the condition of 
the world, religiously, morally, politically, and in regard to 
education, at about the time of the advent of Christ. We 
may state, in the outset, that we intended the present 
article as introductory to a series of articles on certain his- 
torical features in the onward march of Christianity, as far 
down, at least, as the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 


When the system promulgated by Christ. was dawning 
upon the world, the Roman empire exercised authority not 
only over all the then civilized nations, but also over all, or 
nearly all, the then known earth. The world at that time, 
however, was not conceived of as existing beyond the Ger- 
manic tribes of the North, and the Parthians of the East. 

The government of the Roman Empire was arbitrary, 


although in the main most just and equitable. Tyranny 
there was within its borders, undoubtedly, and even high- 
handed despotism and vice on the part of its rulers; but 
this condition was incidental to indivitiual abuses of power, 
rather than to the influence of the laws of the empire. 
Those laws were certainly founded on principles of exact 
justice,—so much so, that the Roman law is to this day the 
basis of the laws of nearly all civilized nations. At the 
time of which we are speaking, the remoter nations of the 
empire were governed either by their own princes and 
laws, under the general supervision of, and in subordination 
to, the emperor of Rome, or by Roman governors invested 
with temporary authority. The emperor himself always 
remained the power, and united in himself nearly all the 
titles of government then known. And it must be confes- 
sed, that a government, so wide spread, under the control of 
one man, had its advantages in a time, and under conditions 
of darkness, such as then obtained. It assuredly was favor- 
able to the spread of Christianity ; for it brought the nations 
of the empire closely together in common bonds ; it opened 
free passages between them; the more barbarous and sav- 
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age became more or less civilized by the laws, customs, and 
commerce of Rome; and thus the travellers of the world 
had more of security and freedom than could have been 
enjoyed, but for the one government. 

The religion of Rome was, as is well known, polytheis- 
tic. It was an idolatrous nation. In its earlier history, 
though always idolatrous, its worship was comparatively 
sale and pure. Indeed of all the ancient nations, the 
Roman people were the most-thoroughly grave and austere 
in their religious customs. This had its due effect upon 
their morals ; and they were renowned at once for their 
political integrity, for domestic virtue, and for a general chas- 
tity then almost unknown among other nations, But this 
did not long continue. With the introduction of Grecian 
art, was also introduced the Grecian mythology, with all its 
poisoning influences ; and this becoming incorporated with 
the religious system of Rome, caused both the religion and the 
morals of the nation to sink rapidly and fearfully. This 
condition was also further developed by the riches which 
flowed into Rome, by acquaintance with Asiatic luxuries, 
and by the study of Grecian literature, which was licen- 
tious in the extreme. 


That the my thology of Greece should have become incor- 
porated with the religious system of Rome, may appear 
strange. Heathen nations were generally not at all dis- 
greet to allow the ingws of other gods or religions. But 


ome was tolerant. It could afford to be so, so long as 
other deities did not interfere ‘with the prerogatives of its 
own national divinities. Its wisest men, also, thought that 
the gods had arranged the worship of the different parts of 
the world, and that thus all forms of adoration were but dif- 
ferent forms of the same worship. It was deemed right and 
proper, therefore, that all should be allowed to worship their 
own gods, in their own way, and at such times as best 
suited themselves. But while Rome was thus tolerant, it 
was not altogether willing that strange gods should be 
introduced without the authority of the state, though this 
was from prudential motives—lest such introduction should 
prove detrimental to the interests of the community. Nev- 
ertheless, such introduction did take place, and more and 
more so as the empire spread, and the intercourse of Rome 
with other nations increased, To obviate this, and to stop 
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it if possible, laws were at length enacted against strange 
gods and strange forms of worship; but it was too late, for 
though the public worship of other than the national deities 
could be prevented, at least to some extent and for a time, 
the private could not be so easily set aside. 

The revolution, therefore, of the religious mode of think- 
ing and acting, and of the moral tone of, the Romans, 
went on, secretly and silently for'a long time, but still 
surely, under the influence of foreign thought and action. 
Rome rapidly declined into a luxurious style of living. The 
severer life to which the nation had been accustomed almost 
entirely passed,—for the world was enjoying a profound 
peace when Christ came,—and with this passed also the 
stern application to labor and exact studies. And so super- 
stitions came in like waves of the sea. Law had lost its 
power, and foreign priests and modes of worship obtained 
more and more influence. To add to the general disorder, 
also, there came great numbers of astrologers, pretending 
to the possession of all miraculous powers; and these, 
spreading themselves through the empire, helped to sink it 
still deeper in corruption. 

The state of Roman morals, as they obtained just prior 
to the Advent, may be better imagined than described. 
Many of the forms of worship were indecent beyond expres- 
sion, and outraged all feelings of natural modesty. _What- 
ever of virtue had been possessed by Rome had almost 
altogether vanished; and in place thereof all seemed to 
have abandoned themselves to the most unrestrained indul- 
gence of their passions. The very gods and goddesses to 
whom public homage was rendered, were themselves (as 
represented) examples of the most flagitious crimes—greater 
in vice in proportion as they were deemed superior in power 
and capacity. The priests of the people, also, instead of 
striving to retard the spread of immorality, were only “ blind 
leaders of the blind,” themselves even more corrupt than 
their unfortunate followers. 


How universal was the corruption and depravity existing, 
is apparent in the impunity with which the most appalling 
wickedness was suffered. No public laws seemed to take 
notice of crime (unless political); and so far from bein 
prohibited, custom, at least, sanctioned the unhallowe 
sports of the gladiator ; the exercise of unnatural lusts ; the 
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licentiousness of free divorce; the custom of exposing in- 
fants ; and other vices too terrible to recount. f course, 
there were some not altogether lost to all decency, and all 
sense of moral feeling. These saw the deformity of the 
systems of religion, and knowing no better (with the excep- 
tion of the silentighers; of whom we have yet to speak,) ° 
were utterly and thoroughly atheistic. But even these did 
not dare openly to make war upon the gods, for the priests 
held the people so powerfully in the grasp of superstition, 
that they would have incited them against all opposers, as 
being rebels against the majority of the immortal gods, and 
they would have been torn to pieces by infuriated mobs. 

he Roman philosophers looked at religion from a politic 
point of view. They thought it better for the safety of 
the State, and the contentment of the masses, that they 
should be held in the chains of priestcraft and superstitious 
rites and ceremonies. 4 

If we turn now for a moment to the Greeks, we find 
obtaining the same general condition, substantially, as char+ 
acterized the Romans. The Greek deities were ideal Greeks ; 
but they never exhorted to or developed virtue, save such 
virtues as the most enlightened Greek philosophers deemed 
absolutely essential to the safety and perpetuity of the State. 
Grecian worship indeed was against morality, rather than in 
its favor. Religion, with the Greek, was nothing but the 
enjoyment of an art. The cultivation of the intellect and 
the taste was preferred to morality. And as a consequence, 
as it ever is when intellect and taste are alone cultivated, 
the Greeks sank into a state of immorality deeper than 
characterized any other nation of the ancient world. Nor 
is there any thing strange in all this. The fact is merely 
an instance, on a large scale, of the futility of reliance on 
mere intellectual cultivation in matters of philosophy and 
taste to preserve from pollution and moral death. The fact 
shows this too, ne we hear so much and so 
often, from certain quarters, of the sufficiency of the light of 
education, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, to guide 
the soul and develope it aright. 

The supreme principle—for it cannot be called God—of 
the universe, as conceived in Grecian thought, took various 
forms. Aristotle spoke of it as being like the principle 
that gives a to a machine ; as a nature happy in self- 
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. contemplation, but utterly regardless of human affairs. The 
Stoic philosophers conceived of God as sitting above the 
starry dome in supine indolence, careless of. all that. tran- 
spired, but as having a corporeal being. It was united to 
matter by a law of necessity, and was subject to the con- 
- trol of inexorable fate. This system confined the existence 
of the soul to a period reaching beyond the future, but 
ending at last. Plato, probably the wisest of all the an- 
cient Greeks, represented God as entirely destitute of many 
perfections now recognized as His, and as being confined to 
a determinate portion of space. He taught an immortality ; 
but it was, after all, and as might be expected, doubtfully 
and hesitatingly announced. ‘The highest religious teach- 
ing therefore of the Greeks was illy calculated to nourish 
strong and stern virtue, far less any correct ideas of this 
life or any other life; and so, together with the influences 
of the innumerable deities of the nation, the people were 
all sunk in the most deplorable condition of moral degra- 


dation. 


Not a few Greeks, and among them some of the wisest 
and noblest, declared openly against all religion, and virtually 
against all morality. Of these there were two principal 
parties, the Epicureans and the Academics. The theory of 
the Epicureans was, that the world was the product of 


chance—a fortuitous concourse of atoms; that the gods, if 


there were any, neither did nor could exercise care or influ- 
ence over human beings or actions; that the soul was 
essentially mortal ; that to satisfy oneself was the great end 
of life ; that virtue, as virtue, was worthy of neither choice 


nor esteem ; and that pleasure was the all in all. The 


Academics held (and their race, as indeed the race of the 
Epicureans, is not yet extinct) that it was impossible to 
arrive at the correct knowledge of any truth; that it was 
by no means certain whether there were or were not gods ; 
whether the soul had, or had not, or would have, an immor- 
tality ; and whether virtue should be preferred to vice, or 
vice to virtue. These two parties naturally struck at the 


root of all morality; and their proselytes were numer- 
ous beyond all computation at the time of the birth of 


Christ. Nor could any thing be more deplorable than the 


influence they exerted, supported and encouraged as they 
were by the patronage of the wealthy and the powerful. 
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Yet, all this time, be it borne in mind, the Greeks were 
in the first rank among the nations for learning and phi- 
losophy. In many places, a in Athens, were 
congregated men distinguished for their education, their 
acuteness, and their eloquence. There were philosophers 
of all sects, teaching daily ; rhetoricians, also, and men of 
surpassing mental powers, who instructed the Grecian youth 
in all the liberal arts; and to the schools of these teachers, 
flocked the young men from all parts of the nation, and 
even of the known world. The Grecian philosophers and 
rhetoricians had even penetrated into Egypt, and had a 
school at Alexandria, so celebrated that it, also, enticed 
the, youth of all nations. 

Turning back to the Romans, we find that they made 


a respectable figure among the learned and polished of those 
times. All the known sciences. flourished at Rome. The 
Roman youth were instructed, at an early age, in the Greek 
language, literature, ‘and rules of eloquence. From this 


they proceeded to the study of philosophy—between which 


and religion there had now become an identity~~and laws. 
They finished their literary education by a journey to Greece ; 
and through this means the philosophies of Greece were in- 
troduced more fully into Rome, together with their religious 
developments ; and the Greek language became almost uni- 
versally prevalent. The Academics and Epicureans were 
especially honored in Rome ; for the Romans were soothed 
by their doctrines, which placed no restraints upon the free 
indulgence of their passions, and left no room for remorse or 
the terrors of a rebuking conscience. 


While Greece and Rome were most conspicuous among 
the nations of antiquity, there were others well worthy a 
brief notice. The historic records of these other nations are 
so few as to render it almost impossible to give more than a 
general idea of their condition. We have sufficient data, 
however, for our present purpose. 

Politically they were strangers to aught like liberty, and 
were groaning under the burdens of oppressions laid upon 
them by their rulers. The masses were slaves, in almost 


every sense of the term—the slavery all the more real, since 


they did not seem to realize it, so far had they lost their self- 
respect and manliness. Their religions served still more 
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‘securely to rivet even their political chains. The conse- 
quence was, a moral condition as abject and degraded as 
can well be imagined. Indeed, properly considered, the 
religions of these nations may be made to account both for 
the political and moral degradation existing. Polytheism 
cannot, in the very nature of the case, be favorable to the 
development of morality ; and where there is not a high- 
toned morality political freedom is doomed, and must speed- 
ily be altogether lost. Polytheism is necessarily unfavorable 
to morality, because the deities are finite, resembling man, 
inasmuch as the divinity is thus separated, and limited in 
time and space. Every nation therefore must give its own 
expression to its deities, and this expression is of the ‘earth, 
earthy.”” Hence such deities cannot lead to a higher devel- 
opment of character than already obtains in their worship- 
pers ; and hence again, they cannot, and never did, inspire 
respect and love, but*only fear and dread. These deities, 
moreover, thus being finite and represented as partaking 
the characteristics of humanity, helped to sanctify the vices 
of mankind ; and so we find their worship attended with 


the most shocking practices and rites,—the worship of Bel, 
in Babylon ; of Amun, in Thebes ; of Aphrodite, in Cyprus 


and Corinth ; and other » of other nations or cities, ele- 
vated licentiousness to the dignity of a religious service ; 
and the worship of some deities, at least, excited to the high- 


est pitch of a brutal sensuality. The gods were all different, 
and differing :—in some places we have heroes; in others, 


the sun, moon, and stars ; in others, the forces of the uni- 
verse, or the physical surroundings of this world ; in others, 
the most revolting graven images; and so down the scale, 


to reptiles and the lowest*orders of creation. The several 


deities were honored with rites, ceremonies and sacrifices, 


according to their respective natures and positions. These 
were always absurd and ridiculous, as viewed from a Chris- 
tian stand-point, often cruel, frequently obscene. 


How terribly in earnest were these worshippers is seen 
in their sacrifices to their divinities, which, though generally 
only the lewer animals, on special occasions were even 


human victims! These were effered as annual sacrifices of 
expiation, in many places, but always and everywhere on 


occasions of extraordinary me as means to propitiate 
the enraged deities. Nor was this sacrifice of human beings 


—_ 
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confined to the nations usually styled barbarian—nations 


outside of Greece and Rome. Even Rome followed. the 
same practice. Octavian carried three hundred men to be 
slain on the altar of Cesar, and Sextus Pompeius ordered 
that persons should be thrown into the sea, as a sacrifice to 


Neptune. ‘These sacrifices ceased, generally, at least in 


the Roman empire, about the time of Hadrian; but for 

nearly three hundred years after Christ a human victim was 
early offered in Rome to Jupiter Latialis. 

Still, all these nations had more or less thought of moral 


obligation. They also thought of a future existence, and 
had speculations concerning it. They believed strongly mn 


rewards and punishments, generally of interminable dura- 
tion, beyond the grave. But with all this, they were 
wretchedly depraved, and, at the advent of the Messiah, 


were sinking deeper and still deeper in darkness and cor- 
ruption. 

Of course, if we look, under such circumstances, at the 
condition of learning among these nations, though it was 
in many regards great, yet we find it was a means rather of 
helping on the general gloom than of raising out of it. 


This may be partially accounted for from the fact, that all 


learning and all philosophy took a religious basis, and with 
such religions as affected them, or were developed by them, 
they could not be high, or noble, or beneficial. In Persia 
there was a philosophy of the magi, which taught that the 


universe was governed by two principles, the one good, and 
the other evil. This philosophy spread through a large part 


of Asia and Africa, and found especial favor among the 
Syrians, the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and 
even—though with some modifications—among the Jews. 


The East Indians had been from time immemorial, as indeed 
they are now, largely celebrated for wisdom and knowledge ; 


though we may add, their knowledge and wisdom have been 
overrated, at any rate found development only in the awful 
rites and worship now known as Brahminical and Hindoo. 


The Germans, the Celts, and the ancient Britons, were not 


altogether destitute of some pretension to learning. Among 


the Gauls, the people of Marseilles had a reputation for 
progress in the sciences, especially in the science of mechan- 
ics ; and among the Celts, the Druids, who were at once 


priests, philosophers, and legislators, were somewhat remark- 
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_ pble for wisdom. Still, all these were sunk in idolatry and 


gross superstition; and always, with their idolatry and 
superstition, went immorality of the most debasing kind. 
Even the wisest were not without stain. Often they were 
the most tainted, And very frequently, notwithstanding 
they would affect to deride the vulgar prejudices of the pop- 
ulace, and to ignore their superstitions, yet to those very 
superstitions would they bend on the least approach of 
danger ; and to those prejudices they daily pandered. 

With Rome and Greece, therefore, the nations generally 
present a most appalling spectacle, as obtaining at the 
Advent, At least, this is the spectacle it must present to 
those trained in the light of better things, and who thus can 
look back through the light into the darkness that has been 

sed, and which they have escaped, if not in themselves, 
in the persons of their ancestors. 


There yet remains for our notice, the Hebrew- nation. 
The history of the Jews, in some regards, wears a totally 
different aspect to that of any other people. As the chosen 
children of God they had, and long had possessed, more light 
than other nations ; and with that greater light, greater priv- 
ileges. But in the times of which we write, their condition 
was little better, if any, than that of the world around 
them. They had nearly always been a rebellious people, 
notwithstanding their advantages, and that to them were 
committed the “oracles of God;” and they had suffered 
the just judgments of the Almighty in consequence thereof. 
After the Babylonish captivity, they were successively sub- 
ject to the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians ; they 
then formed an independent state under the Maccabees, 
dating from about one hundred and sixty-seven to about 
sixty-three years before Christ. With the last of that race, 
Hyrcanus, they were compelled to submit to the Roman gov- 
ernment. From the time of the death of Hyrcanus, Herod 
the Idumean ruled over the land, in dependence, however, 
upon the authority of Rome. Afterwards Herod divided 
the country among his three sons, giving to Archelaus, with 
the title of Ethneech, that portion embracing Judea, Idu- 


mea, and Samaria; to Philip, with the title of Tetrarch, 
the part including Batania, Iturea, and Trachonitis; and to 
Herod Antipas, also with the title of Tetrarch, the portion 
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comprising Galilee and Perea. When in the sixth year of 
the Christian era, Archelaus was banished on account of 
his cruel and infamous reign, the territories he had ruled 
became a Roman province, under the pro-consul of Syria, 
who governed by a pro-curator,—Pontius Pilate occupyi 


the position from A. D. 28 to A. D. 87. The Tetrarchy 
of Philip eventually passed into the hands of Herod Agrip- 

who was elevated by Claudius to the kingship over all 
Palestine: After him the country again became a Roman 
province, governed by pro-curators, among whom, in those 
times, may be mentioned, Tiberius, Felix and Festus. 

Under the wild luxury and despotic government of these 
rulers, it is no wonder that the Jews suffered, and were 
degraded to almost the lowest depths. Though governed 
by Roman powers, they were permitted in the main to be 
ruled by their own laws, and to enjoy their own religion. 
The cliciouninn of their religion was in the hands of 
their high priest and the Sanhedrim, to the former of which 
the Levites were in subjection. Save in some few particu- 
lars, the forms of their worship had undergone but little 
alteration ; but the worship was formal in the extreme, even 
in Palestine. Nor was it any better with the Jews out of 
Palestine. Of these many had remainéd in Babylonia, 
spreading themselves afterwards still farther east. Some 
were.found in Arabia, where the kings of the Homerites 
had embraced Judaism some hundred years before Christ. 
Some, also, were found in Egypt, in Syria, and in Greece, 
as also in Rome and many other places. They all, however, 
looked to Jerusalem as their common capital, and to the 
Sanhedrim of that place as their highest ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Thither, when at all possible, they sent annual contri- 
butions and offerings, and repaired there frequently to the 
great festivals of the temple. In foreign countries the Jews 
were protected by special laws and statutes, which protec- 
tion was necessary because their different religion and cus- 
toms exposed them to the hatred and often the violence of 
the heathen. 

Among the Jews were several parties, viz., the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, the Essenes, and the Therapeutae. There 
were also two t bodies of the people,—the Jews proper, 
and the Samaritans. The Samaritans mingled the corrup- 
tions of Paganism with Judaism to a large extent, and 
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celebrated their worship in a temple built on Mount Geri- 
zim, some four hundred years before Christ, but which 
however, was destroyed by Hyrcanus more than a hundred 
years before the advent. The Samaritans were those 
(originally) who had peopled the tract called Samaria ; 
and who had been gathered into it, by the King of Assyria, 
after the destruction of the Kingdom of Israel, from Baby- 
lon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim.! They be- 
came converts to Judaism, through the influence of the 
king, who sent priests among them to teach the doctrines 
and rites of the Hebrews. ‘They held fast. their Judaism, 
as it was delivered to them, notwithstanding they mingled 
with it much of paganism, and refused to accept the later 
developments of the system as made by the regular Jews. 
Hence the hatred that grew up between the two bodies. 
They had a regular Levitical priesthood, which, after the 
destruction of the temple on Gerizim, was transferred to 
the Jewish and Samaritan colonies of Egypt, there remain- 
ing, in some form, probably even. to this day. 

The chief point of controversy between the sects of the 
Jews was concerning the authority of the written law— 
whether that alone was binding, or whether oral tradition 
might be received. The Pharisees adopted traditions ; but 
these were rejected by the Sadducees and Essenes, who 
clung only to the written law. But the true sense of the 
law, also, caused division and dissension. ‘The Pharisees 
gave a double sense to the sacred text, rejecting the words, 
and seeking something celestial through them. The Sad- 
ducees, however, insisted that only what was on the face of 
the words was signified by them. The Essenes differed from 
both parties, leading an ascetic life. The Pharisees believed 
in endless punishment beyond the grave. The Sadducees 
confined all punishment to this life, and the Essenes con- 
tended for the punishment of the soul only, after death, 
differing in this from the Pharisees, who held that both soul 
and body suffered. We may observe in passing, that there 
is no valid evidence that the Essenes believed in endless 
punishment ; the burden of evidence is rather to the effect 
that they did not. The Therapeutae were a branch of the 
Essenes, the Essenes themselves dwelling only in contem- 


12 Kings, xviii, 24, 
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plative studies, while the Therapeutae devoted some of their 
time to labors of charity and the active duties of life. 

But religion and morals among them all were deplora- 
bly low. Errors of the most pernicious kind had crept into 
the general system ; and though the Jews generally looked, 
according to the teachings of their Scriptures, for a deliv- 
erer or Messiah, they looked for him in the person of a 
powerful and warlike prince, who would fire off their 

olitical chains, and free them from their bondage to the 
Dpoetah empire. They had already more or less corrupted 
their religious philosophy by superstitions concerning the 
Divine nature and power, invisible objects, and the like, 
which they had brought partly from Babylon, and partly 
derived from the Egyptians, the Syrians, and the Arabians. 
It is true, Judaism had been introduced in many ways 
among the heathen. Many became proselytes to its wor- 
ship, though generally mingling their own superstitions 
therewith. But at the same time it is unquestionable, 
especially about the date of the advent of the Saviour, that 
the intercourse of the Jews with the Pagans exerted on 
the Jews a most powerful influence for evil. They gained 
thereby, undoubtedly, much cultivation, and a more rigidly 
philosophical mode of treating their religion, developed 
especially at Alexandria through the study of the Greek 
philosophy ; but with all this, they also gained the customs 
and sins of the heathen, in the exercise of which they wan- 
dered wider and wider from their own God and law-giver. 
They had even gone so far, about the time of Christ, as to 
borrow many of the forms and ceremonies of the Greek 
and Roman worship, and incorporate them in some instan- 
ces with their own, notwithstanding their own had been 
specially and minutely established by divine authority. | 

If we look at the manner in which the Jews and Juda- 
ism were looked upon and treated by the heathen, these 
facts appear. At first Judaism seems to have been respected 
by the pagans as an old and popular religion. Very often 
the God of the Hebrews received from the various pagan 
rulers the honors due their own national deities. And 
this might have continued, and grown more and more the 
case, but that the Jews (so far to their credit, let us add) 
never lost an opportunity of declaring their God better than 
all other gods. Had their lives and customs been in accord- 

VOL. XVII. 
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ance with their professions, the influence might have been 
powerful for good, and the heathen forced to acknowledge 
the justice of their claims. But such not being the case, 
_ they were despised and hated, especially since those old 
pagans were accustomed to measure the power and great- 
ness of the gods by the general condition and position of 
the people by whom they were served. The Jews how- 
ever were, politically, a servile nation. Their government, 
and very existence even, were merged in the Roman empire, 
and had been merged before in other governments. Under 
such circumstances they lost nearly all influence, and were 
looked upon as deserted by their God, or as having a God 
that was powerless or careless. The Jews were especially 
hated by the neighboring nations, particularly the Egyptians ; 
and in the eyes of the proud Roman, they were objects only 
of contempt. This hatred and contempt occasioned singu- 
lar and even cruel stories of the origin and history of the 
Jews, as also very absurd and exaggerated ideas touching 
their religion and worship ; and these, in their turn, contri- 
buted to increase the contempt of which the Jews were the 
unfortunate subjects. In the eyes of the polished and learned 
Greeks, they also suffered. Not because there was no learn- 
ing among them, for there was much, such as it was, but 
because of their often uncouth manners and customs, and 
the lack of cultivation, on their part, of the arts so dear to 
the Grecian mind. On all sides, therefore, the Jews were 
the objects of contempt and hatred, and often of the most 
terrible persecutions. And they, in their turn, hated all 
the heathen, deeming them accursed of God, idolatrous, and 
blindly superstitious, whose end was, at last, to be destroyed 
and consumed from the face of the world. 


Such was the general condition of the world, Jew and 
Gentile, at the dawn of Christianity. True religion, or 
whatever of truth in the shape of vlaidn had come down 
through the ages, had been almost utterly crushed out, and 
was then dying or dead. The popular religions of the hea- 
then had become superannuated, and had given place to 
general unbelief, or the most degrading superstition. The 
consequences were, the lowest depths of crime and the most 
appalling sensuality. Judaism had lost its spirituality, was 
sinking into a system of merely external forms, and the 
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Jewish people were giving free reins to all kinds of iniquity. 
It must have been, therefore, and the almost universal tes- 
timony of history is, that there was a longing on the part of 
all for something purer and better, in the form of a higher 
religion, to break upon the world. This was “the desire 
of nations.” The heathen desired an end to their agitations 
and dreads, and longed for inward peace, and for something 
to satisfy their moral natures. ‘The Jews felt the emptiness 
of their mere ceremonies, and looked for something nobler. 
Still all were sinking lower and lower ; for none knew what 
to look for, nor where; and despair seemed to be sitting 
upon every heart. 

It cannot be said, that if it had been known what should 
break upon the world, in the person of Christ, the world 
would have received it. It did not, except here and there, 
and in special instances. And the reasons are obvious. 
None looked for it in the form in which it came. All were 
longing for it, however unconsciously, but in different ways. 
Among the Jews, the preventing causes were, national 
pride, earthly hopes of a Messiah, and habituation to an 
external system alone. Among the heathen, the obstacles 
were, unbelief in all supernaturalism, while yet they rested 
in abominable superstitions; the stain upon Judaism and 
the Jews, as it seemed to the heathen, which forbade their 
accepting aught coming from the Jews ; political grounds, 
which, it was universally supposed, rendered it absolutely 
necessary to abide by the national religions ; and the gen- 
eral learning among the philosophers, which was not willing 
to admit aught that could not be, or was not, developed out 
of pwns or the arts, or the general culture of the 
mind. 

Nevertheless, the relation of the times to the coming 
Christianity was most favorable. Every possible system 
had been tried, weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 
Philosophy had been unable to lift up the soul, or reveal 
the mysteries of life and being. Culture had been found 
insufficient to ae the moral cravings of the heart. The 
arts and sciences had not been able to open the fearful 
mysteries of the hereafter-state. Amid all, and with all, 
were darkness, religious ignorance, vice, sensuality, sin and 
misery of every kind. 

The universal desire for something higher and better than 
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the old systems, and the general favor with which aught 
coming from the East, in the name of religion, was met by 
the heathen, facilitated at least the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them; and the general expectation of a 
Messiah certainly prepared the way for attracting the atten- 
tion of the Jews to Christ and his claims. Then, there was 
at that time an almost universal peace among the nations, 
which enabled the Saviour and his disciples to work, com- 
paratively unmolested, in propagating the doctrines and 
ethics of the new and better faith. 

The world was in darkness. By wisdom it knew not 
God. Naught heretofore had revealed God fully. What- 
ever pure knowledge the world had ever had of God, was 
lost, or covered up in Jewish formalism or Pagan rites and 
practices. Morally and religionsly the whole world was in 

loom. The waves of unbelief and guilt were rolling over 
it, and it was neg into a night, apparently long, if not 
endless—a night of moral degradation if not extinction. 


But God had not forgotten the world, nor did he fail in his 
mercy in this dark hour. He looked down from heaven, 
and found none that did good, or that sought after Him. 
He saw there was no eye to pity, and no arm to bring salva- 


tion. Then His own eye pitied, and His right arm brought 
deliverance. He sent his son Jesus Christ ; and he came,— 
‘“‘ A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of the peo- 
ple Israel !” A. 8% J.C, 


Art. IV. 
Destruction of Soul and Body in Gehenna. 


*‘ And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” —Matt. x. 28. 

“ Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do. But1 willforewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear 
him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell.”—Luke xii. 


4, 5. 


THESE two passages are generally regarded by biblical 
writers, as the record which the two evangelists have given 
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of the same language of the Saviour. There is considera- 
ble difference in the phraseology of the two records ; and in 
Matthew the passage appears to be a part of the Saviour’s 
instructions to the twelve disciples, when he sent them forth 
to preach ; while in Luke, it has no connection whatever 
with that occasion. From these two facts, it has been 
urged by some writers that these texts ought not to be treat- 
ed as parallel passages, but as records of the language used by 
Jesus on different occasions. To this suggestion it is per- 
haps sufficient to reply: 1st. That parallel passages are 
seldom identical in language: and, 2d. That the different 
evangelists, when giving the same language of Jesus, do 
not always give the occasion upon which it was used. 
At first we might regard the difference between these passa- 
ges as somewhat extraordinary, if they were intended only 
as a report of the same words; but a moment’s reflection 
shows that the verbal difference involves no essential dif- 
ference in the meaning. There are no other passages in 
the Bible at all resembling these; yet these are so very 
similar that no one obtains really different ideas from the 
two passages; and the language immediately succeeding 
these texts is as similar as the texts themselves. Doubtless, 
the Saviour may have used these forms of speech on differ- 
ent occasions, just as they are given by the evangelists ; 
but we have no evidence that he did. It appears much 
more probable that the two passages are records of the same 
conversation, differing somewhat in phraseology, while pre- 
serving with sufficient fidelity the essential thought ; given 
by Matthew in connection with the circumstances that 
attended their utterance, and by Luke without special 
regard to the occasion. So they are generally treated by 
the most judicious critics, and we see no good reason to dis- 
sent from them on this point. 

If we decide that the passages are parallel, it follows of 
course that any correct exposition of one passage, is at the 
same time a correct exposition of the other. For if they 
are only slightly differmg records of the same words of 
Jesus, we must not attempt to base any important doctrine 
upon the mere verbal difference of the record. So long as 
the pervading thought of both passages is unquestionably 
the same, there is no room to doubt that both writers have 
reported — teachings with all desirable fidelity ; 
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but whether either of them, and if either, which of them 
has given his precise language, we cannot tell. To make 
the verbal differences, therefore, the foundation of any 
important doctrine, would be to magnify those differences to 
a degree which the writers themselves never anticipated. 
Hence it follows that any interpretation, based upon the 
peculiar phraseology of one passage, rather than upon the 
pervading sentiment common to both, should be rejected as 
unsound. A true exposition, avoiding every thing that rests 
for support on the mere verbal difference of the texts, will 
contain only what is essential to both a Such an 
interpretation we hope to present in this article. 

hen, upon important subjects, we find ourselves compel- 
led to differ widely from conclusions drawn by men of rich 
and varied attainments, sound judgment, and unbounded 
integrity, modesty would seem to require that we should 
state the grounds for our dissent, no less than the argument 
by which we justify our different conclusions ; for when we 
prove the fallacy of other arguments, it by no means follows 
that ours are sound. A clown may detect a fault in a pic- 
ture which only an artist can paint; and many a logician 
finds it much easier to discover flaws in the arguments of 
others, than to construct arguments without flaws. 

We object, then, to the common interpretation of these 
passages, because, without the least attempt at proof, it 
assumes in the outset those very points upon which its most 
important conclusions rest—points that should be admitted 
only when proved beyond reasonable doubt. -1. It assumes 
that Gehenna—the word translated hell in both the passages 
under examination—means a place of endless suffering for 
those who pass away from this life in a state of unreconcilia- 
tion to God ; and 2. It assumes that, ‘to destroy both soul 
and body in Gehenna,”’ as it is expressed by Matthew, or 
“to cast into Gehenna,” as given by Luke, means to 
afflict the being, or person, thus dealt by, with sufferings 
that shall endure to all eternity. Thus, it will be seen, 
those who accept the common interpretation, do not attempt 
to prove the doctrine of endless suffering from these texts. 
They assume the truth of that doctrine to begin with; and 
then, upon the rack of exegesis, a confession is extorted from 
these passages in favor of the assumption. Instead of build- 
ing up the doctrine by the rule of the text, they determine 
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what the text must teach by the exigencies of the doctrine. 
They come to the Scriptures, not to ascertain what is there 
taught, but to search for scraps and fragments which, by 
skilful arrangement, can be compelled to support a conclu- 
sion already assumed. 

But let us examine these points, assumed in the usual 
interpretation of these texts, with the care which the 
importance of the subject requires. 1. Does Gehenna mean 
a place or state of endless suffering, for those who depart 
from this life unregenerate, in the usual meaning of that 
term? Is it used in the passages under examination, or in 
any other portion of the Scripture, to designate a place or 
condition of endless suffering for any portion of the human 
race? This question leads directly to the inquiry concern- 
ing the history and meaning of the term Gehenna. 

Learned men inform us that Gehenna is a word unknown 
in classic Greek,—that, in fact, it is not a Greek word, but 
a combination of two Hebrew words, written in Greek 
characters :— Ge, which signifies a valley, and Hinnom, the 
name of a person who once owned the valley. Hence the’ 
primary and literal meaning of the term is, the valley of 
Hinnom. This place is several times mentioned in the Old 
Testament. In the division of the land among the tribes, 
this valley constituted a portion of the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin.’ It is next mentioned as having 
already become a place of idolatrous worship, where the 
apostate Israelites sacrificed their sons and daughters ; and 
as being defiled by king Josiah with a view to prevent any 
further use of the place for such purposes.? In this passage 
Topheth is mentioned as the portion of the valley in which 
the idolatrous rites were celebrated, and of course the part 
defiled by the king. Some writers say that it received this 
name from a Hebrew word which signifies a drum ; because 
—if we may trust the rabbins—instruments of this kind 
were used, during the celebration of the idolatrous rites, to 
drown the cries of the children there sacrificed. Others say 
that the name is derived from a word, signifying a fire-stove, 
alluding to the manner in which the children were offered 
in sacrifice. Yet others say that the name is derived from 
a word which means “ to spit out,” to vomit,” in allusion 


1 Joshua, xv. 8; xviii. 16. 
22 Kings, xxiii. 10. 2Chron. xxviii. 3. Ezekiel, xxiii, 37-39, 
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to the intense loathing which, in its later history, the place 
was so well adapted to excite. The next instance in which 
we find this place mentioned is in a description of the wick- 
edness of Ahaz, where we are told that ‘he burnt incense 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children 
in the fire.” Again, Manasseh “ caused his children to 
pass through the fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom.” 4 
The place is mentioned in five other instances in the Old 
Testament,° but we gain no further information from them. 
This valley was close under the southern wall of Jerusa- 
lem ; that is, of the ancient city,—the present city does not 
extend so far south. From the ancient wall there was a 
very steep descent into a deep valley, or ravine, which, skirt- 
ing the city on the west and south, opened near the south- 
east corner of the city into the valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
bounded the city on the north and east. In the early his- 
tory of the place, during the rainy seasons, the water from 
the fountain of Gihon, on the west of the city, passed through 
this valley into the brook Kedron. But in later times it is 
thought, that Hezekiah stopped this passage, and conducted 
the water from the fountain into reservoirs within the city. 
After the time of Solomon, this valley or ravine, became the 
principal place of the idolatrous worship of the Jews. Great 
pains were taken to adorn and beautify the place. Groves 
were planted, fountains constructed, altars erected and ima- 
ges setup. The shaded walks, cooled by the play of waters, 
and ornamented with the various devices of art, rendered 
this valley one of the most attractive and delightful places 
imaginable, especially to those who resorted thither to 
participate in the religious ceremonies which were there 
observed. Here, as already intimated, was celebrated the 
worship of the Ammonitish god Moloch. This was the 
national god of the Canaanites, and under different names, 
he seems to have been worshiped with similar rites by sev- 
eral neighboring nations. The image or statue of the god 
was of brass—in the form of the human body, resting upon 
a large brazen stove or oven, and surmounted by the head of 


3A. Clarke, Com. on 2 Kings, xxiii. 10; Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit. Art. 
Tophet ; Robinson’s Greek and English Lex. of N.T. Art. Gehenna; 
Campbell, Pre). Dis. vi. Pt. 2. $1. 

42 Chron. xxviii. 3; xxxiii. 6. 

5 Jer. vii. 31, 32; xix. 2; xxxii. 35. Neh. xi. 30. 
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an ox. The arms were out-stretched in a position to receive 
the offering or sacrifice. The stove and statue being heat- 
ed by a fire kindled within, the victim was placed upon the 
arms of the idol, and passed immediately—probably through 
an aperture in the breast of the statue—into the blazing fur- 
nace beneath. Some say that the space within the image 
was divided into seven apartments, in which were enclosed 
as many different sacrifices, one of which wasa child. Then 
the image was heated by a fire kindled on the outside, and 
all the sacrifices consumed together. From the reign of 
Solomon to that of Josiah—a period of three hundred years 
—this form of idolatry appears to have been almost a com= 
plete fascination to the Jewish people, and, like the depraved 
idolators who inhabited the land before them, they did not 
hesitate, occasionally at least, to celebrate these bloody rites 
by the immolation of their own children. In the twelfth 
year of his reign, Josiah determined to rid the land of this 
abomination. In pursuance of this design, he cut down the 
groves in the valley of Hinnom ; he took the bones of the 
idolatrous priests from the sepulchres where they had been 
buried, as burnt them upon the heathen altars ; he ground 
their sacred images to dust ; and strowed it upon the graves . 
of those who had worshiped them ; he destroyed the foun- 
tains, and overturned the altars, leaving neither shred nor 
fragment of the abominable rites to pollute the land. He 
even slew the priests that ministered at the altars of Moloch, 
and then, to deter the people, if possible, from ever resort- 
ing thither again for such purposes, he strowed the place 
with dead men’s bones, obtained from the numerous sepul- 
chres in the vicinity. In the mind of a Jew, this was the 
most odious of all pollutions ; and from this time the beau- 
tiful valley that had proved such a snare to the Israelites, 
gradually became as loathsome as it had once been delight- 
ful. It was made the receptacle of the offal and filth, so 
constantly accumulating in fies cities. It is said to have 
been the place of execution for atrocious criminals, whose 
bodies being denied the rites of burial, were burned with 
the filth and ordure of the city, in the fires that were kept 
constantly burning to consume these impurities, lest in de- 


caying they should breed a pestilence in the city. This 
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custom would naturally give rise to a proverbial or figurative 
use of the term Gehenna. The wicked, unprincipled, and 
reckless would be urged to reformation by the terrors of 
Gehenna. Its loathsome scenes and its horrible penalties 
would become the ready allusion to deter ‘the impious and 
profane. Gehenna would:become with them the represen- 
tative of the most cruel and disgraceful punishments, as 
the gibbet once was, and the gallows now is with us. And 
since the most terrific punishments, known under the Mosaic 
dispensation, were inflicted on those guilty of crimes against 
religion, of course the idolator and the apostate might regard 
Gehenna with much the same feelings, as in Spain the con- 
victed heretic once experienced at the thought of the Inqui- 
sition. 

To a Jew an ignominious death and a denial of the rites 
of burial was a calamity with which nothing else could com- 
pare. No lot in life could be so favored as to atone for such 
disgrace at its close. Hence the proverb: “If aman beget 
a hundred children, and live many years, so that the days 
of his years be many, and his soul be not filled with good, 
and also that he have no burial ; I say that an untimely birth 
is better than he.”? And the prophet, representing the 
extremity of evil which should befal the degenerate Jehoia- 
kim, says, “‘ He shall be buried with the ee of an ass, 
drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” ® 
This seems to be a direct reference to the custom of throw- 
ing the bodies of a certain class of criminals into Gehenna, 
to be burnt like the bodies of unclean animals, or any other 
offal from the city. The very fact that it was the last and 
lowest point of infamy to which the law could pursue the 
most abandoned and ignominious criminals ; the fact that it 
touched its victim at a point upon which the Jew was. most 
sensitive—are sufficient to show how keenly alive must have 
been the mind of that people to the dreadgd doom of Ge- 
henna. 

There is a passage frequently quoted from Jeremiah to 
show that, even in his time, the name of this valley had 
already acquired a figurative signification ; and that it was 
used to represent the terrible judgments that were fast hast- 
ening upon the nation. But the fact that the prophet was 


7 Eccl. vi. 3. 8 Jeremiah, xxii. 19. 
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contemporary with Josiah—there being but a few years dif- 
ferencé between them; that he was called to the prophetic 
office before the labors of Josiah to purge the land of idola- 
try, and, consequently, before the delightful and attractive 
valley had been rendered odious and loathesome by those 
labors ; and also, that the passage in question is contained 
in one of the earlier messages of the prophet °—would seem 
an ample refutation of any attempt to establish upon the 
authority of this passage, the figurative use of Gehenna to 
signify punishment, calamity or distress. While the place 
was still adorned with the rare productions of art; while it 
was shaded by beautiful groves—watered by a rippling 
brook, and cooled by the ie of fountains; and especially 
while it was yet the theatre of those gorgeous and imposing 
rites with which the heathen nations celebrated their wor- 
ship,—it needs no argument to show that it would not be 
used as the emblem of punishment, ignominy or torture. 
If, under such circumstances, the term had been used at all 
in a figurative sense, it would have suggested to the peo- 
ple—at least to those who resorted thither for worship— 
thoughts of pleasure and delight, rather than otherwise. 
These suggestions will be justified by a more careful exami- 
nation of the passage, It is only necessary to read the 
prophet’s language with due caution to convince any one 
that neither the usual designation of the valley, nor To- 
phet—which is only another name for the same thing—is 
used in any figurative sense at all; but unquestionably in 
their plain, literal signification. The message of the prophet 
is a denunciation of judgments upon the children of Ju- 
dah, for the abominations they had committed in the temple 
of the Lord, as well as for their idolatrous worship, and 
the sacrifice of their children, in the valley of Hinnom. 
And there would be the same propriety in saying that the 
temple is used in this passage figuratively to denote the 
punishment for their iniquities, as in saying that Gehenna, 
or Tophet is so used. The fact that this place is particu- 
larly mentioned in connexion with those judgments, is no 
evidence that it is used figuratively to signify those judg- 
ments. Neither does the fact that the name of the place 


should afterwards be called “ the valley of slaughter” fur- 


9 Jeremiah, vii. 30-34. 
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nish any evidence that either of its designations was used 
as an emblem of the calamities predicted by the prophet. 
The cause expressly assigned for the change of name, is, 
that such immense numbers should be buried there, and such 
multitudes of the dead should be left to decay unburied, in 
the very place where the apostate people had celebrated the 
blasphemous rites of their idolatrous worship. We cannot 
discover in this passage any indications of the figurative use 
of either Tophet or Gehenna to represent punishment or 
suffering of any kind. We have just hinted that this proph- 
ecy was not improbably delivered before Josiah had com- 
menced his efforts for the suppression of idolatry ; and, 
judging from the tenor of the message, it may well have 
been the call which determined the king to engage so zeal- 
ously in that work of purification. In other passages from 
the same prophet, very similar to the foregoing, though 
delivered some years later, there appears evidence that Ge- 
henna had been “ defiled.” But neither in these passages 
do we discover any figurative use of Gehenna, or Tophet; 
they are used: only in their plain, literal sense. We find 
indeed but one passage in the Old Testament where either 
of these terms is used figuratively. Isaiah uses the word 
Tophet ™ to designate the place where the Assyrian army 
under Sennacherib was destroyed, and Jerusalem delivered 
from the intended siege. But it is doubtful whether the 
word in this place has any allusion to the valley of Hinnom ; 
for, so far as we can ascertain, this prophecy was delivered 
nearly acentury before Tophet was used as a synonym of 
Gehenna. It is called a place of “fire and much wood,” 

ossibly, in allusion to the means by which the multitude of 
flead bodies was disposed of. ‘This constitutes this histo 
of Gehenna, as we find it in the Old Testament. Wethin 
we are safe in saying it is never used figuratively ; it is never 
used as an emblem to denote any kind of punishment, pres- 
ent or future—in this world or the world to come. Once, 
only, to denote the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian 
army, or, perhaps, the dispesal of the dead bodies, Tophet 
is used, which became a hundred years later the name of a 
portion of the valley of Hinnom. 


10 Jeremiah, xix. 13; xxxii. 35. ll Isaiah, xxx. 33. 
122 Kings, xix. 35. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. Isaiah, xxxvii. 36. 
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The examination of this figurative signification has been 
the more extended, because of the important part which this 
oundless assumption has long been allowed to play in 
etermining the meaning of Gehenna in the New Testa- 
ment. Nearly all biblical writers, who accept the common 
opinions concerning future punishments, contend that Ge- 
henna, after being defiled by Josiah, came in process of 
time to be used as an emblem of hell, in the sense of a place 
of endless punishment for the wicked.” It is quite certain 
that no such use of the word occurs in the Old Testament. 
Indeed we cannot find that Tophet is used at all, either 
literally or figuratively, and Gehenna in but a single in- 
stance, (Neh. xi. 30,) in the Old Testament, after the time 
of Jeremiah. He was contemporary with Josiah, and, hence, 
too early to be quoted as authority, or illustration, for the 
figurative usage which these words are said to have acquired 
in after ages. 

That, in the process of time, these terms came to be 
used in a figurative signification, to represent extreme ju- 
dicial penalties, moral pollution and ignominy, is by no 
means improbable ; but that they were used as an emblem 
of the endless sufferings of the wicked, is an assumption, not 
only destitute of the lee shadow of evidence, but contrary 
to all the authority we have in the case. If the Jews had 
any such doctrine or opinion—especially if they obtained it 
from their sacred writings—they would of course have some 
method of communication upon the topic, before the figura- 
tive use of Gehenna for that purpose. If they had no such 
doctrine, or idea, they would need no words to express it, 
either figuratively or literally. Before attempting to prove 
that they used this or any other term figuratively to repre- 
sent endless punishment in the future state, let it be shown 
that they held any such doctrine. Under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, the following question seems to 
be important :—By what word, term, or phrase, did the Jews 
express their belief in the doctrine of endless suffering, or 


13Dr. A. Clarke, Com. on Joshua, xv. 8; 2 Kings, xxiii. 10; Isaiah, 
xxx. 33; Ixvi. 24; Matthew, v. 22. Robinson’s Greek and Eng. Lex. 
of N. T., Art.Gehenna. Kitto’s Cyc. Bib. Lit., Arts. Hinnom, T'o- 
het, Hell. Campbell’s Prel. Dis. VI. ii. 2. Macknight, Harm. Evan. 
36 Stanley, “Sinai and Palestine,’ 171. Robinson’s Calmet, Art. 
Gehenna. 
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in what phraseology did they allude to such a doctrine, pre- 
viously to their figurative use of Gehenna for that purpose ? 
Dr. Macknight answers this question briefly and to the point : 
“The Hebrew language did not furnish proper words for 
these ideas.” If the ebrew Ianguage furnished no words 
to express the idea of endless suffering, it follows very clear- 
V we think, that the Hebrew Scriptures never furnished 
eidea. It would be preposterous to suppose that they held 
such opinions—especially, that they obtained them from 
their own sacred writers—and yet could not express them 
for the want of suitable language. At the time of Josiah, 
the Jews had been the chosen people for more than twelve 
hundred years—for more than eight hundred, a nation. 
Their instructors, during all this time were the inspired 
prophets of the Lord, yet they had no word, or form of 
Som by which they could allude even figuratively to the 
place of the damned ; and, so far as we can judge, the 
never would have had, if Josiah had failed to make the val- 
ley of Hinnom so nieery loathsome that its name might be 
used as an emblem to denote a place of endless misery, in 
which, we are told, they had long believed, but for which as 
yet they had no name. With these facts and suggestions 
we close the question concerning the meaning of Gehenna, 
so far as the ancient Jews are concerned, with the follow- 
ing conclusion: There is not in the Old Testament, a single 
instance in which this term or its equivalent, either liter- 
ot figuratively, refers to the future state. 
aving disposed of this point, we come now to con- 
sider, 2d. the assumption of the common theology, already 
alluded to, that, ‘ to destroy both soul and body in Gehen- 
na,” as it is recorded by Matthew, or “to cast into Ge- 
henna,” as it is given by Luke, means to inflict endless 
punishment upon the persons to whom the language refers, 
as the objects of such treatment. During the interval be- 
tween the last writers of the Old Testament and the days 
of the Saviour, the Jewish people passed through great 
vicissitudes, socially and civilly, at least, if not religiously. 
By the conquest of Alexander the Great, they were brought 
directly in contact with the literature, philosophy and relig- 
ion of Greece. Colonies of Jews were removed from their 
native land to reside in foreign cities; surrounded by for- 
eign manners and customs; subject to foreign rulers and 
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foreign laws ; pervaded by foreign forms of thought; wit- 
nesses, occasionally at least, of the rites and ceremonies of 
a foreign religion. And besides these influences which the 
pioneers of foreign residence would experience, the second 
or third generation, except a few of the better educated 
among them, would lose the common use of their native lan- 
guage, and be obliged to receive religious instruction, and 
to communicate with each other, through the medium of a 
foreign tongue. Under such circumstances, it would be 
hardly expected that their religious opinions should remain 
in all respects the same as those taught in their Scriptures. 
And among the changes of opinion which such circumstan- 
ces might introduce, we should not be surprised to find new 
views concerning the future state. And, indeed, it is pretty 
certain that views on this point, entirely foreign to Moses 
and the prophets, were accepted by a portion at least of the 
Jewish people; but to what extent the new opinions pre- 
vailed, it is useless to inquire; for there are no means to 
determine. From some source, the doctrine of punishment 
in the future state did find its way into the religious opin- 
ions of the Jews, between the close of the Old Testament 
and the days of the Saviour. And if they had found Ge- 
henna so admirably adapted to serve as an emblem of the 
place of future punishment, as many modern critics regard it, 
we should expect fo find it freely used whenever such opin- 
ions are spoken of. But tanteall of this, not an instance has 
yet been found, in any Jewish writer, satisfactorily ascer- 
tained to have been earlier than the days of the Saviour, of 
the use of Gehenna, to designate a place of misery in the 
future state. Ifthe Jewish writers, belonging to the period 
between the Old Testament and the New, had found this 
term so well adapted, as it is now thought to be, to express 
the idea of punishment hereafter, they would undoubted 

have used it in that sense ; yet not a single instance of aah 
usage has ever been produced. This would appear to be 
very decisive evidence, that up to the times of the Saviour, 
no Jewish writer whose works have come down to us, ever 
used Gehenna in the sense attached to it by theological 
writers of the present day. If therefore, the ities used 
the word in such a sense, without giving his hearers any 
notice of the fact, he would only mnislend them, by attachin 

to a familiar term, a meaning of which they had never heard. 
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Would they not reasonably expect’ him to use the word 
in the sense invariably attached to it by their sacred writers, 
and by all their learned men up to that time, rather than to 
depart from such usage and deceive his hearers, by using a 
term so familiar, in a sense entirely unprecedented in all 
Jewish literature ? 
' But, aside from these considerations, let us take the lan- 
ge of the Saviour, as recorded by either of the orem 
ists, and can any fair interpretation make it mean endless 
suffering? If both soul and body be literally destroyed in 
Gehenna, then of course neither soul nor poy can suffer 
any more; for literal destruction must cut off all further 
ssibility of suffering or enjoyment. The language of 
ether. then, taken literally, would prove, not the doc- 
trine of endless suffering, but annihilation ;—a doctrine in 
which a number of very respectable men, from the ranks 
of Orthodoxy, have recently sought a refuge from the horri- 
ble dogma of endless anguish. And if the advocates of 
the latter doctrine find the record of Matthew unavailable, 
they will find that of Luke still less to their purpose. ‘ To 
cast into Gehenna,”’ in itself considered, is not so strong an 
expression as that of Matthew ; and both of them, in their 
literal signification, are rendered sufficiently clear by the 
remarks already submitted, on the history and meaning of 
the term Gehenna. In the passages under consideration, 
however, it is generally admitted that these phrases are used 
figuratively ; and the legitimate object of our inquiry is, 
not only to ascertain the meaning of Gehenna when used 
literally as in the Old Testament, but also, when it is used, 
as here and in some other texts of the New Testament, to 
represent something else. To this part of our labor we 
proceed. 

In attempting to ascertain what these passages mean— 
what thought or doctrine the language was intended to con- 
vey to the hearers, and the object designed to be promoted 
by its use, it will be well to bear in mind that the Saviour 
addressed this language to his disciples only ; that, so far as 
appears from the record, he used such expressions but once 
during his whole ministry ; and that, so far as we know, 


‘neither of his disciples ever repeated these sentiments, or 


any bearing the slightest resemblance to them, either to Jew 
or Gentile. If the common interpretation is correct, how 
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shall we account for the fact that Jesus never used this lan- 
age but once, and then, not to a mixed popular audience, 
where the sinful and depraved might hear and profit by his 
teachings, but to his disciples alone? Were they in an 
special peril of the judgments of Gehenna, to which their 
countrymen generally were not exposed? And how shall 
we account for the fact that his disciples, to whom, after his 
departure, was entrusted the great work of propagating his 
religion, in all their letters and in all their public addresses 
of which we have any account, never repeated these senti- 
ments or any others like them? It is a somewhat singular 
fact, and one which we regard as entirely inconsistent with 
the commonly received opinions upon this subject, that there 
is not an instance in the New Testament, where the word 
Gehenna is addressed to any Gentile individual, or audi- 
ence, or to any church or convert from among the Gentiles, 
If the Saviour, and those who by his special commission 
succeeded him in the labor of spreading the gospel, had used 
the word Gehenna to designate a place or state of endless 
sufferings for the wicked, would not the use of that word, in 
the signification they attached to it, have extended as fast 
and as far as the Christian doctrines were accepted ? Would 
not every faithful teacher use it, and explain it with the 
utmost care to all who were ignorant of its meaning? If, 
as we are told, Gehenna in the New Testament is always 
to be understood as a place of punishment for the wicked in 
the future world, then it was something to which the Gen- 
tile was exposed no less than the Jew. . How comes it 
then, that the Gentiles were never permitted to hear this 
word ;—that they were never informed of their exposure to 
the sufferings to which it mysteriously alluded? All this 
is easily explained, if, as we have attempted to show, Ge- 
henna was something with which the Jews alone were ac- 
quainted. If it was something merely of a local nature, any 
reference to it would be understood only by those who 
were familiar with the local usage of the term. What did 
the Gentile know of the valley of Hinnom; of the intense 
loathing which its seething corruption, its lurid fires, and 
its myriads of worms excited in the Jewish mind? What 
did the Christian convert at Rome, Ephesus, or Corinth, 
know or care about the fires of Gehenna, or its penal inflic- 
tions, the least allusion to which would be heard with such 
6* 
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loathing and horror by the native of Judea? The explan- 
ation already given of this word and its usage among the 
Jews, enables us readily to answer all these questions. But 
if Gehenna means a place of endless suffering to which 
both Jews and Gentiles were equally exposed ; if, as it is 
now pretty generally conceded by the best of Orthodox crit- 
ics—this is the word upon which the. doctrine of endless 
misery must rely for support, then we confess our inability to 
understand why it should never have been uttered except 
to the disciples alone. 

The object of the Saviour in addressing this language to 
his disciples, is at once apparent from the context. He was 
giving them a charge on sending them out to preach in the 
cities of Israel. As yet their conceptions of the gospel were 
very inadequate ; they knew nothing of the labor and sac- 
rifice that would be demanded of them as its advocates, or 
of the odium, contempt and persecution they would incur, 
as the opposers of old, popular and established forms of wor- 
ship, They knew little of the opposition they were to 
encounter from their own countrymen; and as yet they 
had no suspicion that they would be called to bear_the mes- 
sage of good tidings to the Gentiles of distant lands. Jesus 
knew how strong would be their temptation to desert his 
hard and dangerous service. He had just told them that 
they should be delivered up to councils, and scourged in 
synagogues ; that they should be brought before governors, 
and kings for his sake ; that brother should deliver brother 
to death, and parents their children, and children their pa- 
rents; that among a perverse and faithless people who had 
called him Beelzebub, those who proved themselves his faith- 
ful disciples must be prepared at any time to encounter per- 
secution and even death.!* There is no mistaking the object 
of these warnings and exhortations. ‘They were to prepare 
the minds of the disciples for what they were so soon to 
experience ; to guard them against being disheartened, in 
the ordeal through which they were to pass. To sustain 
them under all these adverse circumstances, and go prevent 
their turning back from the field of gospel labor, he says to 
them, “ Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul.” Who are they whom the disciples 
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are exhorted not to fear? Is.it not evident that’ they are 
the temporal powers—the councils, synagogues, kings and 

overnors=—before which, as he had just told them, they 
should be delivered, scourged, persecuted, and slain? These 
were able to kill the body ; but they had no power “ to kill 
the soul;” or, as it is expressed by Luke, they “have no 
more that they can do.” It is sometimes questioned whether 
the word soul, in this connection, means the immortal part. 
We do not see how it can well be understood in any other 
sense ; for, though it is the same word that is often used to 
denote the mere animal life, such a meaning in this place, 
instead of assisting us to understand the Saviour’s language, 
would seem to involve the whole in hopeless confusion. 
When the body is killed, the animal life is destroyed. But 
the term soul, in these passages, evidently means something 
that continues to exist after the killing of the body ;—some- 
thing which the killing of the body does not destroy. 

What then is meant by ‘ killing the soul,” or “ destroy- 
ing the soul?” for though both expressions are used, they 
evidently mean the same thing. Of course it cannot be 
taken in a strictly literal sense, for that would be simply 
annihilation; and few Christians, we apprehend, would 
approve an interpretation which would make those passages 
teach such a doctrine. Since, then, we must accept the lan- 
guage as figurative, how shall we interpret the figure? Is 
it not evident that the death of the soul must be spiritual 
death, in which sin and estrangement from God inevitably 
involves the transgressor? Christ found the whole world 
under the dominion of this death. The disciples had al- 
ready been delivered from it ; they had experienced the joys 
of the heavenly kingdom—peace, in obedience to God— 
life, in reconciliation to the divine will. This life of the 
spirit they would forfeit and plunge again into all the bitter- 
ness and darkness of that death from which they had been 
released, if they deserted the gospel and turned back agai 
to the beggarly elements of Judaism. Death is the scrip- 
tural designation for this spiritual condition. Life and 
death are the perpetual contrasts by which Inspiration rep- 
resents the two opposite conditions of the human soul in its 
relations to God. The carnal mind is death ; the spiritual, 
life,—the dead in sins are quickened and live; those who 
accept the divine message pass from death to life. . This was 
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the life which the death of the body could not touch ; hence 
it was safe from the invasion of synagogue, council or gov- 
ernor. It is the life which those who really possess shall 
never die. The words “kill” and “soul” are not often 
brought into immediate relation as in the passages under 
review ; but how clearly is that relation implied in these 
constantly recurring symbols of human sinfulness and re- 
demption. To kill, in its spiritual sense, is the appropriate 
word to denote the act which brings the soul into a state of 
spiritual death. Indeed, its use in that signification has the 
sanction of the sacred writers themselves. ‘ Sin ”’—says 
the apostle—“ taking occasion by the commandment, deceiv- 
ed me, and by it slew me.” * Again, he says, ** The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” ¥® Here the word ren- 
dered * kill” and “slew,” is the same; and it is the same 
word rendered kill in the passages under review. Of course 
in these passages from the apostle, the words “kill” and 
* slew ” can have no other than a spiritual meaning. For 
the apostle was yet alive and active in the cause of the visi- 
ble church. ‘Though he had been slain by sin, he had been 
redeemed from that death. Precisely such a death would 
the disciples incur by deserting the cause of the Master. 
That the killing or destroying is to take place only in 
the present state of being, appears sufficiently clear from 
the following considerations : The bodies which we are to 
possess in the future world will not be subject to death or 
destruction. We do not mean of course, that it will be im- 
ossible for God to destroy our future bodies; but that 
Leosaer we are to be clothed with immortality. Even 
those who hold most firmly to the doctrine of the endless 
suffering of the wicked, do not believe that God will ever 
destroy the soul, or the body we shall possess in another 
life. Since therefore it is generally admitted that the soul 
is indestructible, and that our bodies can be destroyed onl 
in the present life, it follows that the only Gehenna in whic 
the body can be destroyed, must be in the present world. 
And if, as appears ,from the passages under examination, 
the same Gehenna is to serve for both body and soul, we 
are ‘clearly justified in referring the whole process to the 
scenes of time. If it be said that the killing of the body 
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does not mean its natural death, but its perpetual suffering 
hereafter in connection with the soul, we may reply, that 
that isan assumption entirely gratuitous, besides begging the 
whole question at issue. The same word is used where the 
killing of the body is attributed to man and to God. If it 
refers to any thing which man can inflict, it must be con- 
fined to the present world ; for in the future state, we trust, 
our bodies, as well as our souls, will be beyond the reach of 
injury from mortal hands. Besides, in the killing attribu- 
ted to God, the idea of eternal suffering is excluded, by the 
possibility that something may succeed that act. The lan- 
guage of Luke is, “‘ Fear him who, after he hath killed, hath 
power to cast into Gehenna.” If, therefore, by the killing 
of the body be meant eternal torment, we do not well see 
how any thing could come afterward. 

It may be inquired, is this spiritual death—this estrange- 
ment from God—this oppressive sense of divine condemna- 
tion—this consciousness of inward impurity ;—is this al/ the 
Saviour intended when he referred his disciples to the ter- 
rors of Gehenna to deter them from apostasy? We might 
well reply: ‘ If all this were really apprehended by us as 
it ought to be,—if we felt, as we should, the dread reality 
of spiritual death, divine condemnation, estrangement from 
God, and uncleanness of soul—what could be more? Is 
that state of alienation from God, from which Christ came 
to save the world, but a trifling thing? Is there any con- 
ceivable thing in heaven, earth, or hell, that we ought to 
dreadmore than that? That condition, rendered perpetual, 
would completely justify the doctrine of endless misery, as 
generally taught by the Orthodox of the present day; and 

et, do we ask, as if in surprise, ‘Is this all the disciples 
had to fear from apostasy?” 

There seems to have ail a two-fold reason why the 
Saviour’s warning on this occasion took the particular form 
in which we find it. 1st. Gehenna had acquired a figurative 
sense, so that it might well represent any severe calamity 
regarded as a retribution for sins, and especially any igno- 
minious or disgraceful punishments inflicted by human tribu- 
nals. Hence, with equal propriety, it might represent the 
moral and spiritual death which apostasy would bring upon 
the unfaithful disciple ; his condemnation and anguish of 
mind ; the tarnished reputation he would leave to. posterity, 
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or those ee sufferings:to which in Judea, he would soon 
be exposed, in common with his unbelieving countrymen. 
Either, any or all of these might appropriately be represen- 
ted by the terrors of Gehenna. And, 2d. another reason 
why the Saviour would more naturally put his admonitions 
against apostasy in this form than in any other, was, that 
both himself and his hearers were familiar with the penalt 

which the law provided for the same crime under the Jewis 

dispensation. That penalty, especially for the apostate city, 
was so nearly identical with the literal Gehenna, as it had 
so long been known to the Jews of the Saviour’s time, that 
the latter might well be substituted for the former ; and the 
former could not fail to suggest the latter. There was no 
crime in the Jewish code more odious and abominable, espe- 
cially in their later history, than that of forsaking the God 
of Israel, and worshiping the gods of the surrounding na- 
tions ; and the punishment of it was as infamous as the crime 
was odious. For the apostate individual the following was 
the penalty provided by the law: ‘‘ Then shalt thou bring 
forth that man or that woman, which have committed that 
wicked thing, unto thy gates, even that man or that woman, 
and shalt stone them with stones, till they die.” Even 
the bare proposition to serve other gods was treated with 
the same severity as the crime itself; and with such rigor 
was the law to be executed, that neither the tenderest ties 
of friendship nor the dearest bond of blood could excuse a 
man from becoming himself the executioner of the apostate. 
Whether friend or companion, brother or sister, child or 
parent, be the offender, the law permitted no alternative ; 
“‘ Thou shalt surely kill him ; thy hand shall be first upon 
him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people.” 8 But it was especially the punishment of. the 
apostate city that so forcibly reminds us of the horrors of 
Gehenna. After having ascertained beyond a doubt that 
the accusation of apostasy was well founded, the people were 
instructed to proceed as follows: ‘“ Thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword, 
destroying it utterly and all that is therein, and the cattle 
thereof, with the sigs of thesword. And thou shalt gather 
all the spoil of it into the midst of the street thereof, and 
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shall burn with fire the city and all the spoil thereof every 
whit, for the Lord thy God: and it shall be a heap for- 
ever; it shall not be built again.” According to the 
obvious import of these words, the slain inhabitants, the 
slaughtered cattle, and all the spoil of the apostate city, were 
thered into the street and there consumed with fire. 
Thus, long before Josiah polluted the valley of Hinnom, in 
the punishment which the law prescribed for the apostate 
city, we have a perfect prototype of Gehenna. This was 
familiar to those whom Jesus addressed ; they knew for,what 
crime that odious penalty was provided. The bare mention 
of apostasy would not fail to present to their minds the pic- 
ture of the apostate city said its ignominious fate. How 
could it be otherwise than that these associations, so familiar 
to Jesus and his disciples, should suggest the form of his 
warnings intended to guard them against the same offence ? 
The literal punishment of Gehenna, so loathsome and abhor- 
rent to the Jew, was scarcely more or less than the provis- 
ion of the law against the apostate city. Hence, when 
rding his disciples against apostasy, it seems almost una- 
voidable that, as an emblem of the disgrace and suffering it 
would inevitably bring upon them, he should refer to that 
ignominious doom so strikingly corresponding with the pro- 
visions of the law against the same crime ;—in other words, 
that the penalty of the law against mes should suggest 
the symbol of the penalty under the gospel. 

There is one view of this subject, deserving at least a 
passing notice, which presents the punishment of Gehenna 
in the most literal sense, as not improbably the fate of those 
residing in Jerusalem, or even in Judea, who should for- 
sake the gospel and return to Judaism. It is well known 
that at the time of the Saviour’s ‘ministry the great et 
was rapidly hastening on that should blot out the Jewis 
nation from among the families of the earth. Those who 
embraced the gospel and remained true to their profession, 
heeded the warnings ® of Jesus, and fled in season to avoid 
the terrific sufferings of those who were shut up by the 
besieging armies of Rome within the walls of the doomed 
city. Those who ejected Christ, of course, gave no heed 
to his warnings; and those who deserted his cause—for 
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such there probably were—would share the fate of their 
unbelieving countrymen. During the wars that desolated 
Judea, and resulted in the destruction of the Jewish nation, 
one million five hundred thousand of the Jews.are compu- 
ted to have perished by famine, pestilence, or the sword. 
During the siege of Jerusalem alae one million and one 
hundred thousand lives are said to have been sacrificed. An 
official record, from the fourteenth of April to the first of 
July, ae one hundred and fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty dead bodies to have been carried out of a 
single gate, for burial at public expense, beside those carried 
out of other gates, thrown over the walls, buried by their 
friends, or left unburied within the city ; and this nearly a 


‘month and a half before the fall of the city. Six hun- 


dred thousand of the poorer people are said to have perish- 
ed. The streets, lanes, aqueducts and sewers of the city 
were choked with the putrid bodies of the dead. Every 
accessible place boreal the walls was already crammed 
with bodies to its utmost capacity ; and the awful prediction 
of the prophet literally verified.*1 Within the walls, when 
they could no longer bury their dead, they piled their bodies 
in heaps in some of the larger buildings and left them there. 
The city thus full of the famished and dying, strown eve 

where with the haggard and loathsome remains of the dead, 
presented a sight of horror which no words can describe ; 
while the whole atmosphere was putrid with the pestilen- 
tial stench of the innumerable bodies decaying above-ground. 
Centuries before, the terrible doom had gone forth ; I will 
‘even make this city as Tophet;” and now the whole 
city and its suburbs had become one vast Gehenna ; more 
horribly loathsome than the valley of Hinnom ever could 
have been with all its abominations. To such a fate, and 
to such calamities did he expose himself, who, to evade the 
danger, sacrifice and suffering to which the disciples were 
then subject, sought safety and peace by turning back to 
Judaism. Well might Jesus warn his followers not to fear 
man who could only kill the body ; but to fear God, who 
could bring such terrific retribution upon that apostate na~ 
tion ;—a retribution in which, of course, the apostates from 
the cause of Christ would be involved with their country- 
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men. ‘This is not offered as the interpretation of the passa- 
ges under review, but as a suggestion not wholly unworthy 
of notice. It has been said above that Gehenna is here used 
as the general representative of all the evils to which the 
unfaithful disciple would expose himself by deserting the 
gospel of Christ; that the word was never used by the 
sacred writers—or, so far as we can ascertain, by any Jew- 
ish writer before the time of Christ and the apostles—with 
any reference to the future state; and we have just now 
suggested that the great calamity, hastening to overwhelm 
and extinguish the Jewish nation, deserves notice as one 
form of calamity to which the disciple would open the door 
by apostasy. 

If the foregoing views of these passages are entitled to the 
weight we attach to them, the Saviour’s warning to his disci- 
ples may be interpreted thus: The time is near at hand 
when faithfulness as my disciples will subject you to scorn 
and hatred, persecution and death ; but fear not those who 
can only torture or kill the body, but cannot disturb the life 
of the soul—its security and peace, in conscious reconcilia- 
tion to the divine will ; but fear Him, who, besides havin 
power to kill the body, can bring upon you such tortures 
mind and body as may be well represented by the loath- 
some abominations of (rehenna. 

Two deaths recorded in the New Testament seem to us 
perfectly to illustrate this subject. In the death of Stephen 
we have an example of all that human power could do. It 
could only kill the ar The martyr, strong in his inte 
rity and true to his faith, suffering the utmost that man could 
inflict, sinks down securely in the sleep of death, praying 
for his murderers, and commending his departing spirit to 
that Jesus whom no torture could induce him to deny or 
forget. In the case of Judas, the record has preserved the 
description of an apostate from the gospel. In that instance 
we are permitted to see with what awful power these fore- 
shadowed woes fell upon the head of the poor wretched 
traitor. What terrible anguish followed the black deed of 
treachery. What suffering does he exhibit, rushing like a 
maniac into the presence of the chief priests, exclaiming, 
“‘T have betrayed innocent blood ;” hurling down their 
base bribe, at their polluted feet, as if it had been thirty 
arrows of fire, piercing his heart through and through ;— 
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till at last the poor body could endure it no longer, and sunk 


down, and was buried in the potter’s field. hat anguish 
of spirit was that ; what a death did he die; what a burial 


had he, about which the Jew was always so solicitous ; and 
how blackened and disgraced the name which he has trans- 


mitted to the ages. In the death of Judas we have a mel- 
ancholy illustration of those woes to which the disciples 
would expose themselves by apostasy, and which Jesus so 


aptl represented by the loathsome scenes of Gehenna. Af- 
ter having done so much to secure the favor of the rulers— 


the temporal authorities whom the Saviour warned them not 
to fear—the wretched apostate, without the touch of human 


power upon him, or the sentence of any human tribunal, 
died a death as horrible as thought can conceive, Here 


then, from among the disciples themselves, we obtain the 
most striking illustrations o ; our theme ;—the death of the 
martyr, enjoying a tranquil peace of soul above the reac 

of human power ; and the death of the apostate, under the 


sense of divine retribution alone, expiring in such tortures 
Tf, un 


as no human power could inflict. er the fiercest suf- 
ferings within the power of man to inflict, God can still 
sustain the trusting soul in serene peace and triumphant 


joy ; and if, when He touches the soul with the rod of his 


chastisement, all human favor and temporal power are so 
impotent for either support or relief, then how impressive 
the lesson that teaches us to fear—not those whose power 
can touch the body only—but Him whose displeasure with- 


ers and blights the life of the soul. A. R. A. 


Art. V. 


The New Testament Doctrine of Salvation. 


THoveH it may be proper and perfectly safe to be guided 


by reason in some particulars of religious belief, yet in 
respect to all important matters the Christian desires to 
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make the New Testament his rule of faith and of practice, 


All clearly revealed truths are by him received without 
question, and he forms his creed and regulates the conduct 


of his life by the teachings of Jesus. Any truth plainly 
declared, even though it were not fully understood, is 


implicitly received, if it is not against reason. Truths an- 
nounced by revelation are often, if not always, of such a 
character that a full knowledge of them cannot be gained by 
research and investigation alone. ‘The more important the 


truth revealed, the more necessary is it that we understand 


it correctly, for otherwise the greatest benefit cannot be 
derived from it. 
Salvation is confessedly one of the most important mat- 


ters respecting which the author of our religion has seen 
fit to instruct us. Indeed, the great object of his mission 


was to secure to men the blessings and joys of salvation. 
When one has attained to this, he is elevated to heavenly 
laces in Christ Jesus, he receives of the divine fulness, and 


is at one with God, But though the subject is’ one of so 
much importance, is so often made a theme of discourse, 


and men are so often exhorted to seek for it, yet it seems not 
to be well understood generally. It is certain that widely 


different views are entertained respecting it. One profes- 
sedly Christian doctrine teaches that the saved are those 


only who are Te in the joys of heaven, not those 
who are Christ-like here ; and that men must be good and 
pious here that they may be saved hereafter. There is 
another doctrine which teaches that all will be saved in the 
sense of being holy and happy in the future life. But 
this doctrine, so congenial with the desires of the benevolent 
heart, and so earnestly prayed for by all the good, has not 
always been stated with that clearness and precision which 


are desirable. It has been taught that salvation may be 
enjoyed here as well as hereafter. It is unquestionably true 
that the Scriptures speak of a certain moral and spiritual 


condition as salvation, to which the genuine Christian has 
already attained. Again, it has been taught that the salva- 


tion enjoyed here is only a foretaste of the salvation which 
is to be enjoyed hereafter. When such a double application 


of the term is made, confusion of ideas is, no doubt, produ- 


ced in many minds. ‘To remove this confusion and to divest 
the subject of all real difficulty, different theories have been 
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adopted. A seemingly plausible one was often used for this 
purpose,a few years ago. It was this: There are two kinds 
of salvation, one of which is conditional and is enjoyed 
here, and is secured by the diligent use of the appropriate 
means; the other is unconditional, is enjoyed in the a 
life, and is freely bestowed on men by their heavenly Father, 
asa gift. But unfortunately for this theory, it was shown 
by a leading mind among us, that the salvation which is 
conditional and is enjoyed here, is sometimes spoken of in 
the Scriptures as bestowed on men of God, and the salva- 
tion which he confers is sometimes spoken of as conditional. 
The result is, that many now seem to be at a loss how to 
harmonize that salvation which is present with that which is 
future, so that the doctrine of salvation, as a whole, shall be 
consistent, reasonable and scriptural. It is the object of this 
paper to show in what sense the New Testament writers 
use the terms saved and salvation; and it is hoped that the 
views advanced will have one merit, that of clearness of 
statement. 

These words, save and salvation, evidently have different 
meanings; and to show what they are, it is proposed to 
classify them, ‘and to give examples under each class for 
illustration. It is not presumed that the classification here 
presented is perfect, yet it is believed that each class has a 
distinct meaning, and that not so many shades of meaning 
are united in one class as to lead to any essential error. 

1. Salvation from sickness and infirmity. Both Jesus 
and the apostles often speak.of saving the sick and infirm, 
and large numbers rejoiced in this salvation. On a certain 
occasion a diseased woman came behind Jesus, saying within 
herself, If I may but touch the hem of his garment I shall 
be whole, sound. (Matt. ix. 21.) Jesus said to the blind 
Bartimeus, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole, 
saved thee. (Mark. x. 52.) James says, that The prayer of 
faith shall save the sick; and the Lord shall raise him up. 
(James, v. 15.) When Jesus spoke of Lazarus as asleep, 
the disciples said, If he sleep, he shall do well, shall be saved. 
(John, xi. 12.) Peter and John, on going up to the tem- 

le at the hour of prayer, saw a lame man sitting at the gate 
Beautiful, asking alms. They healed him, but the good deed 
resulted in their seizure and imprisonment. Being asked by 
what power or by what name they had done this, Peter re- 
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replied, If we this day be examined of the good deed done 


to the impotent man, by what means he is made whole, is 
saved, be it known unto you .. . that it is by the name of 
Jesus Christ. . . . Neither is there salvation in (dy) any 
other, for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved. (Acts, iv. 9-12.) 
Weare aware that this passage is often understood quite dif- 
ferently ; but the connection is such as to make it quite 
evident to us that the apostle is speaking of salvation from 
sickness and infirmity. It is certain that he speaks of such 
salvation in verse 9, and the circumstances of the case make 
it highly probable, if not certain, that he is speaking of the 
same salvation in verse 12, Peter declares that they had 
saved the impotent man in the name of Jesus, and then 
affirms that there is no other name by which they could 
save men, or by which men could be saved. If he wished 
his hearers to understand him, he would, it seems, have 
used the word saved in the same sense in both places. 

Space not permitting a lengthy examination and illustra- 
tion, a brief statement must suffice. 

2. Salvation from danger or death. Examples of this 
use of the word in thé New Testament are very numerous, 
but only a few of them can be given. — 

When Peter began to sink while walking on the water at 
the command of Jesus, he cried, Lord, save me. (Matt. xiv. 
30.) Moses supposed his brethren would have understood 
how that God by his hand would deliver, save, them. (Acts, 
vii. 25.) Paul says, when amidst the perils of shipwreck, 
all hope was taken away that they should be saved. (Acts, 
xxvii. 20.) Noah prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house. (Hebrews. xi. 7.) Jesus, in the days of his flesh, 
offered up prayers and supplications unto him who was able 
to save him from death. (Hebrews, v. 7.) 

Jesus says, Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. (Matt. 
xvi. 25.) He said this in reference to the perilous times 
which would come after his death, when an open profession 
of faith in him would expose one to great danger, and when 
from policy some would not profess their faith, thinking to 
be safe thereby. But this temporizing policy would result 
in the very Feuicastien which it was desired to avoid ; 


whereas those who made profession of their faith in him, 
* 
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even at the risk of suffering death, would thereby save their 
lives. God would so order it that the way which was seem- 
ingly fullest of danger and death, would be the only way 
of safety. The prediction was verified by the event. 

The jailor, when he thought his prisoners had escaped, 
fell down before Paul and Silas, exclaiming, Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved? (Acts, xvi. 30.) Had he permitted the 

risoners to escape, he would have been punished with death. 

hough the prisoners were in their places, the doors were 
open so they could escape at pleasure. He was told to be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and he would be saved, 
safe. Accordingly, the minds of the magistrates were so influ- 
enced during the night that on the morrow they sent orders 
to the jailor to release his prisoners. Whence he was 
neither called to account nor punished for remissness of 
duty, and the prediction of Paul was verified. Had the 
minds of the magistrates remained unchanged, the jailor 
would have been put to death. What, save divine power, 
wrought this change in a single night ? 

The Philippians were exhorted to stand fast in one spirit, 
with one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel ; 
and in nothing terrified by their adversaries: which, says 
Paul, is to them an evident token of perdition, destruction, 
- but to you of salvation and that of God. (Phil. i. 27, 28.) 
Their great faithfulness and perseverance was, in the minds 
of their opposers, sufficient evidence that they were infatua- 
ted and would be destroyed ; whereas the Christians regard- 
ed their own perseverance and zeal as an evidence that they 
should be saved, or be delivered from any danger which 
might then be impending. They found the way of peril, 
as others regarded it, to be the way of safety. 

A text of similar meaning is found in 1 Peter, iy. 18, in 
which the apostle asks, If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the sinner and ungodly appear? ‘ Where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear in safety from these 
dreadful sedate which are coming on the Jewish nation ? 
(Prov. xi. 31.)”— Whitby. The expression, house of God, 
means Christians. The judgments or afflictions predicted 
would begin with the Christians, or had begun with them, 
but they would end with the unbelieving, thus implying 
their utter destruction. 

The examination of this class of texts might be greatly 
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extended, and it would be interesting to do so, did space 
rmit. 

8. Salvation from sin’ through Christ, as experienced in 
this life. It being one of the principal objects of Christ’s 
mission to save men from their sins in this life, and to 
make them the children of God, in a moral sense we should 
expect that frequent allusion would be made to this salvation, 
that definite instruction would be given respecting it, and 
men be urged to secure it. Such is indeed, the fact; so 
that a large proportion of the texts which speak of salva~ 
tion relate to present salvation from sin, and to a happy 
introduction into the kingdom of Christ on earth. The 
importance of the subject might warrant a copious illus- 
tration, yet a few examples must suffice. 

Jesus was so named because he should save his people. 
from their sins. (Matt. i. 21.) Were we in doubt as to the 
sense in which he would save his people, an inspired apos- 
tle would relieve us from all uncertainty, since he affirms 
that “him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins.” Here it is distinctly stated what Jesus 
accomplished as a Saviour is to give repentance to his peo- 
ple, and forgiveness of sins. In exact accordance with this 
statement we are informed that the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved ; or, in the language of 
Dr. Sawyer’s translation, ‘ The Lord added the saved, day 
by day, to the assembly.” (Acts, ii. 47.) 

When Zaccheus manifested a great interest in the Saviour, 
and declared his readiness to be governed by his teachings, 
Jesus said to him,: This day is salvation come to this house. 
(Luke, xix. 9.) He had such faith in Jesus, and was imbu- 
ed to such an extent with the spirit of the Gospel, that he 
had already entered upon the enjoyment of salvation. 

The Christians are often spoken of as those who had 
already attained to salvation. ‘The preaching of the cross 
is to them that perish, foolishness; but unto us who are 
saved, it is the power of God. (1 Cor. i. 18.) Timothy is 
exhorted to be a partaker of the afflictions according to the 

ower of God; who hath saved us, and called us with a 
fear calling. (2 Timothy, i. 9.) And Titus is taught that 
it is not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he (hath) saved us. (Titus, iii. 
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5.) If the primitive Christians were already saved, they 
could not look forward to salvation as a good or blessing into 
which they were yet to come. 

But this salvation is conditional; we cannot be saved 
without faith, nor without a knowledge of the gospel. 
When the truths of the gospel are known and fully beloved; 
its blessings will be possessed and enjoyed. This is a fact 
which we should expect to find not only recognized, but 
explicitly stated ; and do we not? Jesus said to a certain 
woman who had been grossly immoral, Thy faith hath saved 
thee. (Luke, vii. 50.) On one occasion he employed a 
beautiful figure to show both the nature of salvation and the 
means by which it is to be secured. Comparing himself to 
a good shepherd, he says: I am the door; by me if any 

-man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out and 

find pasture. (John, x. 9.) As the she shen prepares a 
fold into which his flock may enter anol find safety and 
repose, and go out from it to feed in green pastures; so - 
they who come to me shall find rest to their souls, and 
shall receive abundant supplies for their spiritual wants. 
Their condition as Christians may be fitly illustrated by a 
flock under the care of a good shepherd. The inference is 
that they who are not Christians are like sheep scattered in 
the wilderness, exposed to the ravages of wild beasts, and 
feeding upon an unsuitable and scanty herbage. 

The apostles teach us the same facts. Paul, having for 
a long time known the blessings of the gospel, exclaims, I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. (Rom. 
i. 16.) And very soon he adds: Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. Even to the stubborn 
Jew this language is addressed: If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
(Rom. x. 9.) This language authorizes us to teach that 
they who do not believe, and who do not call on the name 
of the Lord, cannot be saved. Indeed there was a class of 
men in the apostle’s time, even as there may be now, who 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. 
(2 Thess. ii. 10;) yet there were many who received the 
end of their faith, the salvation of their souls. (1 Pet. i. 9.) 

It being the custom of the sacred writers to ascribe all 
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blessings to God,-as their author and source, we should 
expect they would speak of God as the author of salvation, 
though it is uniformly represented as conditional—the 
believing only attaining to its joys. Indeed, the two ideas 
of condition and sovereign purpose are sometimes blended 
in the same statement, as in Philippians, ii. 12, where Paul 
exhorts the brethren, saying, Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure. The same apostle 
thanks God in behalf of the Thessalonians, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen them to salvation through 
sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth. (2 
Thess. ii. 13.) It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to have shown that men attain to salvation in this life 
through faith in Christ; and that without faith salvation 
cannot be possessed. If any thing were wanting to strength- 
en this position, it could be found in Ephesians, ii. 8, where 
the apostle says to the brethren, For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God. The gift of God is neither grace nor faith, but it is 
the being saved by grace through faith; or it is the privi- 
lege of attaining to salvation by such means. 


It is the pleasure of God that all should make use of these 
means and secure the proffered blessing. For he will have 
all mento be saved, and come unto the knowledge of the 
truth. (1 Tim. ii. 4.) The last clause “suggests the 
means of ap a NET by coming toa full knowledge 


and recognition of the truth, (the gospel.)’’» He who has 
gained this knowledge, and believes this truth, has already 
attained to salvation. And since it is the pleasure of God 
that all should be saved by coming to a knowledge of the 
truth, St. Paul could say, We both labor and suffer 
reproach, because we believe in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe. (1 Tim. 
iv. 10.) He is not merely the Saviour of the Jews, but of 
all other nations: “he holds out salvation to all of every 
nation who seek it in faith.” But he.is in a special sense 
the Saviour of those who fully believe, because through 
faith they have actually attained to salvation. He is ‘the 
Saviour of all men, because he has proffered the means of 
salvation to all, but is the special Saviour of those who are 
already saved, 
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So Jesus is called a Saviour, even the Saviour of the 
world, in the sense of being the world’s Saviour. No 

_ other Saviour has been provided; and he is not the Sa- 
viour of any particular nation or race of men. All peo- 
le of every nation and race may come unto him and 
saved. All genuine believers, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, have escaped the pollutions of the world through 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(2 Pet. ii. 20.) Hence the beloved disciple could write, 
‘* We have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world.” Accordingly every one 
who confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 


in him and he in God; every such one is united with God 
in mutual love. 


By a figure of speech, Christ is sometimes called salvation, 
as in the conversation between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria. He says to her, Ye worship ye know not what; 
we know what we worship ; for salvation is of the Jews. 
Cs ohn, iv. 22.) When the aged Simeon saw the infant 

esus in the temple, he said in address to Deity, Mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people. (Luke, ii. 80.) 

In like manner the gospel, the Christian religion, is call- 
ed salvation. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
after showing what punishments were inflicted on the diso- 
bedient under the law of Moses, says, How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation? (Hebrews, i. 17.) If 
men who despised the religion of Moses were punished so 
severely, what may we not expect if we spurn the religion 
of Christ. Jude informs us that he gave diligence to write 
to the brethren of the common salvation. He used diligence 
to write to the brethren of the gospel which proffers bless- 
“i to all men. 

he different classes of meanings which the words saved 
and salvation, have, as used in the New Testament, have 
now been presented and briefly illustrated. The examina- 
tion could not now be extended to greater length in these 
pages; yet several important facts result from it, some of 
which will be stated. 

1. This world is the place, and this life is the time, to 
experience the blessedness of salvation. We must seek to 


enter into the joy of our Lord now; and make effort to 
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elevate others now to heavenly places in Christ Jesus. The 
heralds of the cross can always proclaim, “ Now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” Men 
must not please themselves with the idea that they shall be 
saved somehow and somewhere, though they have no incli- 
nation to work out their own salvation in the present time. 
Let it be remembered that salvation consists in that confi- 
dence in God and that hope in the future which a firm faith 
in the gospel of Christ secures to the believer; and also 
in those sanctified affections, in those heavenly aspirations, 
and in that pure love to all, which characterized the life of 
Jesus. 

2. Salvation does not consist in deliverance from any 
evils or misery to be experienced in the future state of being. 
The evils and the sufferings from which salvation implies a 
deliverance, are the evils of sin and the sufferings caused by 
it, as experienced in this life. We ought not to associate 
salvation with deliverance from any suffering or woe to be 
endured in the future life. So far as we can learn from 
our present subject, there is no evil or suffering there. A 
great disservice is done to the cause of Christianity by 
applying to the future life those threatenings and those 
ne which should be applied exclusively to the present 


e. 

8. The happiness, the exaltation and the glory, which 
are possessed and enjoyed in the future life, should not be 
represented as salvation. It is an error to make such appli- 
cation of the word, as well as to make salvation consist in 
deliverance from evil or misery in the future state. It it 
is our duty to show that all men should be saved now, and 
earnestly engage in the accomplishment of this object, rather 
than seek simply to prove that all men will be saved in the 
hereafter. Let men seek to be saved here and now, and 
trust the sure word of promise that in the resurrection all 
shall possess that happiness, purity and exaltation of which 
salvation is the foretaste and symbol. W. R. F. 
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Arr. VI. 
Exposition of 2 Corinthians, v. 10. 


WE propose to consider the testimony of the above- 
named portion of Holy Writ, relative to a most important 


matter. The passage plainly asserts that all men must 
“appear before the ‘adguiet-seat of Christ; that every 


one may receive the things done in the body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.”” To bring 


our subject distinctly before us, we shall ask, When, where, 
and how shall men thus appear before the judgment-seat. 
But before we pend te other matters, it may be profit- 
able to consider the question, What is meant by the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ? The phrase is evidently borrowed 
from Oriental customs, and specially from ancient jurispru- 
Ss 


dence. _ Like eastern monarchs, the Roman governors often 
exercised judicial functions. Before them parties accused 


of crimes were brought, sentence pronounced on them, 
and the penalty forthwith inflicted. Now Christ is the 
moral judge of the world. It is a clear doctrine of holy 
writ that the Father hath committed judicial power into his 
hand. ‘“ For the Father judgeth no man, but hath commit- 
tetl all judgment unto the Son.” “ For asthe Father hath 
life in-himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself: and hath given him authority to execute judgment 
also, because he is the Son of man.” ? ‘ And he commanded 
us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is he who 
is ordained of God to be the Judge of the living and the 
dead.”’* The place therefore from which he issues his de-_ 
crees is his tribunal. Be it a visible or an invisible throne, 
yet if the soul is brought to trial there, and made consciously 
to receive chastisements or rewards, it is the judgment-seat 
of Christ. | 

And here it may be proper to remark, that the Saviour’s 
tribunal is confined to no part of the universe exclusively. 
Active as he is in both earth and heaven, he may erect his 


throne in either world. Nor is he limited to a single age 
1 John, v. 22. 2 John, v. 26,27. 3 Acts, x. 42. 
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for executing judgment. His reign is to endure till wer 


soul in heaven, earth, or sheol, is brought under his contro 
He is not to surrender his mediatorial authority to the 
Father, till all his enemies are placed beneath his feet. 


Those who regard the common theory of a day of general 


judgment as erroneous must needs believe that there have 


already been many days of judgment. Although therefore 
the New Testament speaks of a day of judgment as to be 
witnessed in the life-time of some of the personal hearers of 
Christ, ‘ this does not forbid the notion that there have been 
many days of judgment since. Sin has prevailed, and per- 
haps been as flagrant in certain cases, during the last seven- 
teen centuries, as it was eighteen centuries ago. At all 
events the crimes of modern times have been greater in one 
respect, in that they have been committed against greater 
light. And if there were days of judgment for Nineveh, 
for Tyre and Sidon, for Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Caper- 
naum, why not for guilty cities, nations, parties, or sects, in 
more recent times? The man who carefully studies the 
chronicles of the past can readily find God in history. To 

back no farther, one can see im the occurrences of the 
last one hundred years retributions administered to guilty 
nations, which told that their day of judgment had come. 
Indeed, the very form of expression employed in the New 
Testament,—a day of judgment, suggests that under the 
divine government there may be many such days. We 
hardly need remind the reader, that, though our ordinary 
version frequently uses the phrase the day of judgment, yet 
in the original the article is almost alway lacking. Though 
the phrase thus rendered occurs in the Greek eight times, if 
we recollect aright, yet in only one case ® does the article 
occur. ‘The appearance of definiteness which our transla- 
tors have given, as though there were but a single day of 
judgment, and that one equally terrible for all nations and 
generations, is unwarrantable. And while saying this, we — 
are free to observe that we see not why exception should be 
taken to the.theory that a tribunal may be set up, and 
judgment administered, by the Saviour, in the eternal 
world, as well as here. Surely, the government of Christ 
reaches into that world; nay, it is from that world that 


4Math. xvi. 27, 28. 51 John, ‘iv. 17. 
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he now exerts his power, as well for chastisement as for 
encouragement. Every theist will admit that retribution 
is one agent which the Almighty employs for bringing men 
to reformation here ; why then should it seem an incredi- 
ble thing, that such an agency is employed in the unseen 
world. One fact we know ; Christ is never to resign his 
mediatorial power, till all his foes are subdued ;® and it is 
sheer assumption to maintain that the pang of remorse, the 
upbraidings of self-condemnation, the sigh of contrition, 
which are so common on earth, and often so effective, will 
have no part in the work of bringing men in humility to the 
feet of Christ, in the world to come. 

We can hardly refrain from remarking, in passing, that, 
but for the hostility which as Universalists we entertain to 
the common notions of the day of judgment, based as they 
are on an erroneous interpretation of certain texts, we fsus- 
pect that many in our denomination would be less averse 
to the doctrine of retribution in the future life. As it is 
found by the Scriptures that the nations contemporary with 
Christ were to appear in that generation before his judgment- 
seat, and to receive a recompense for their deeds, it seems to 
be supposed by many that logical consistency demands that 
we shall believe that all judgment must be confined to the 

resent life. We confess, however, that we do not discover 

ow this conclusion necessarily follows. As rational inter- 
preters of the word of God, we must let every passage 
which gives complete information speak for itself. Ambigu- 
ous passages may of course be fitly explained by clearer 
texts, provided the latter are wpileialie treating of the 
same topic. But every sound expositor will oniak against 
making what he terms the analogy of faith a Procrustean 
bedstead for mutilating the comely proportions of any im- 
portant truth, or wresting the Scriptures from their true 
import. 


With these prefatory statements, let us examine the pas- 
sage which we have placed at the head of our article. One 
fact seems to us manifest ; and that is, that the apostle is 
directing both his own thoughts and those of his brethren to 
the unseen world. To show this fact beyond all cavil, it is 


6 ] Corinthians, xv. 24-28. 
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sufficient to refer our readers to the preceding context. It 
might seem enough, indeed, to ask those who are accompa- 
nying us in this examination to take the Epistle under review, 
and read the last verses of the fourth chapter, and the former 
verses of the fifth. Perhaps, however, it will be better for 
our purpose, to quote the passage, as we shall then have it 
before our eyes. We begin then at the sixteenth verse of 
the fourth Aaah “For which cause we faint not; but 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For in this, we groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven ; if so 
be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; not 
for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up by life. ~ Now he that hath 
wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath 
given us the earnest of the spirit. Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord; (for we walk by faith, not 
by sight ;) we are confident, I say, and willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord. 
Wherefore we laber, that, whether present or absent, we 
may be accepted of him. For we must all appear before the 
judgneieca of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 

It is obvious that the apostle’s main solicitude is as to the — 
future state of being. As he draws the contrast between time 
and eternity, the former seems dwarfed into utter insignifi- 
cance ; his entire interest is challenged and absorbed by the 
vastness and timelessness of the latter. He therefore rises 
superior to his earthly trials, severe though they were, and 
serene in the vivid hope of immortality and glory, pants to 
be delivered from this mortal state, and enter on the reali- 
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ties of the unseen world. He seeks death, not as the 
extinction of life, but as the dawn of a higher life. He 
draws an antithesis between this life and the endless one 
awaiting him, and uses the phrases present and absent to 
mark the contrast. Absent from the body is the condition 
of being present with the Lord. But there is one matter 
that gives him great solicitude, and that is that he may 
be acceptable to his Lord, in other words, be approved 
by him. And this solicitude extends to his condition in 
both states of existence. ‘*‘ Wherefore we exert ourselves,” 
—such is the literal meaning of the language,—“ that, 
whether present or absent,”—whether living on earth, or 
tenanting the unseen world,— we may be approved by 
him.” And why this earnest anxiety ? “ Because we must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in the body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” How 
then can the conclusion be resisted, that this appearance 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, for reward or chas- 
tisement, is to be subsequent to man’s becoming absent 
from the body, and entering the invisible world? If alk 
judgment is to be confined to the present state of existence, 
the solicitude of the apostle should evidently be, that he be 
acceptable to his Lord here. Appprehension of future chas- 
tisement is manifestly chimerical. It seems clear to us that 
the apostle looks forward to a judgment-seat beyond death, 
when the great touch-stone of rectitude must be applied to 
human deportment as a whole. At that period the final 
recompense for man’s earthly conduct is tobe rendered. Fi- 
nal, we of course mean, not as determining irreversibly the 
moral character which man is forever to bear, but as showing 
the estimate which an omniscient and unbribed Judge has 
placed on the life one has lived. And this estimate may be 
announced either by actual words, or by a single glance of 
the Saviour’s eye. 

To rebut this conclusion, we know that it has been com- 
mon to lay stress on the fact, that certain important words 
in the passage under review are wanting in the original. 
The italicised words advertise us that they have been sup- 
plied by the translators. What then ? Who does not know 
that the Greek language, as compared with our own, is often 
very elliptical? The simple question to be considered is, 
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Does the construction in the original suggest the words 
inserted in the text; or have they been foisted into it un- 
warrantably, to teach a doctrine foreign to the intent of 
Paul? What is the ground taken by those who question 
the soundness of the conclusion we have drawn? They 
allege that the very terms of the passage under review con- 
vey the implication that this judgment-seat before which 
men are to appear, for reward or chastisement, is set up on 
the earth; or, at least that the retribution administered, the 
reward bestowed on man, is to be conferred ere he is releas- 
ed from this earthly tenement. ‘* Drop the supplied words,” 
say they, “and read the passage literally, and see what 
it teaches.” ‘For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
in body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” ‘Of course,” they continue, “this lan- 
guage signifies that men are to receive in this natural body 
the recompense for all the deeds they have committed, be 
they good, or be they bad.”” Now we cannot take it upon 
ourselves to affirm that this is certainly not the meaning 
of the apostle, but we are slightly bewildered by the presen- 
tation of such a doctrine in connection with the train of 
remark which he had just employed. We confess to feel- 
ing a sensation of the irrelevancy of it with the tenor of 
his previous teachings and appeal. Placed in connection 
with some trains of reasoning the doctrine in question might 
seem pertinent ; but stated here,as the ground of the feel- 
ings, purposes, and aspirations, described in the preceding 
context, it strikes us as inept, frigid, not to say incoherent. 
But apart from this consideration, we are dissatisfied on crit- 
ical grounds with such an eee Had it been the 
spséiiete design to teach such a doctrine, it seems tous that 
he would have employed both another case and another par- 
ticle. He uses the preposition dia, when he would rather 
have employed en. The primary sense of the former parti- 
cle is through, by means of ; expressive of mode, manner, 
and of the circumstances through or by occasion of which 
any thing exists, or is produced or done; the latter is expres 
sive of the place in which any thing abides or happens. -Far- 
ther; the case employed is the genitive, where, had the 
apostle’s design been to teach the theory we are combatting, 
he would rat. — employed the dative. Dia tou somatos, 
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the passage reads, not, en to somati. In our judgment the 
scope of the passage implies, that man is to receive for the 
things done through or by the body, as the agent or actor, 
and not that we are to receive our recompense in the bod 
as the place or recipient of reward or chastisement. We 
spprchen indeed, that were any one to find the same phrase- 
ology in a classical writer, or in any other passage of holy 
writ, where the interests of a theory were not at stake, he 
would spontaneously render the passage substantially as our 
translators have rendered it. Though we are far from lay- 
ing claim to special skill in philology, it seems to us that the 
mode of rendering this passage which we have thus objected 
to, is totally indefensible. We have no doubt that the sup- 
plied words, or some of like import, are needful to express 
in our language the idiom of the Greek. On grammatical, 
on logical, on rhetorical grounds, we are alike constrained 
to believe that man’s appearance before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, where the perfect award indicated in the passage 
under examination will be rendered, will take place after 
this mortal tabernacle is dissolved. 


But what are our notions of the judgment thus admin- 
istered? How are men to ‘appear before the tribunal of 
Christ ? How receive the recompense mentioned in the 
passage referred to? We answer, man will appear before 
that tribunal, when his spirit, crossing the threshold of the 
unseen world, sees that Christ doth in verity reign. The 
Saviour may or may not have a shining throne set up, 
like that which the revelator in vision beheld. Outward 

lory is but the trappings of POAT the main fact is, that 
Christ still lives, that he is seen to be a risen Lord, and that 
he is beheld as the Judge of the living and the dead. 
While men dwell on earth too many of them have but 
indistinct conceptions of immortality. Time seems to them 
every thing ; eternity enters but little into account. If not 
sbeofutely skeptical as to the resurrection of the dead, their 
ideas of another life are more shadowy than Ossian’s ghosts, 
and exert bit little influence on the life. But when this 
earthly tabernacle is dropped, man as he enters the invisi- 
ble world sees that immortality is no dream. He now 
knows that there is a God. He discovers the ground of 
those feelings of answerableness which he could not wholly 
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stifle on earth. He sees that he is accountable. If he has 
enjoyed great spiritual privileges, and abused them or failed 
to use them, he will experience the truth of that saying of 
the Saviour: ‘“ And that servant who knew his Lord’s 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes.”7 If reared in 
heathenism, and deprived of the priceless blessings of divine 
revelation, he has yet proved unfaithful to the light he had, 
he shall be beaten with few stripes. If, at the Soy when 
man enters the presence of the Redeemer, all the recollec- 
tions, experiences, and deeds of his life, rush simultaneously 
on his memory, he will regard them, not as he was wont to 
on earth, with reference to their pleasurableness, but with 
respect to their allowableness or sinfulness in the sight of 
a holy God. 


We have put the matter hypothetically in the last remark ; 
but who does not know that the best mental philosophers 
agree in the belief that no portion of our mental furniture, 
convictions, or experiences is ever wholly lost? Without 
troubling the reader with an array of opinions on this point, 
we are content to refer to the arguments of Sir William 
Hamilton, of Isaac Taylor in his World of Mind, and of 
Coleridge. They contend,—and in this they but echo the 
opinions of scores of other metaphysicians,—that the mind 
is an indivisible substance ; what it attains it must needs pre- 
serve. Though a large share of our mental impressions 
lie latent, they are not wholly obliterated; and facts 
occur from time to time to prove, that, stored away in the 
secret chambers of memory are thousands of notions, ideas, 
and recollections, which are liable at any moment to be 
awakened to consciousness. Some of our readers haye read 
that essay of De Quincey in which he compares the human 
mind to a palimpsest. As however some one may not have 
the points of that essay in memory, we will recall the mat- 
ter to his knowledge. A palimpsest was simply an ancient 
parchment, from which the characters originally written on 
it had been erased. Before the invention of paper, materi- 
als for writing on were both scarce and dear. In the dark 
ages the monks, deprived of other resources, often took 


7 Luke, xii. 47, 
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ancient parchments, and erased the old writing. Perhaps 
an antiquated scroll contained originally a speech of Demos- 
thenes, or a philosophical dissertation by Plato. Some 
devout Christian, indifferent to the fame of those writers, 
yet having a just zeal for the word of God, obliterates the 
old characters, and substitutes therefor a portion of the 
Gospels, or one of the sacred Epistles. The precious manu- 
script is deposited in some monastery, and a century or 
two after, some credulous monk, guiltless of Greek, and 
ignorant of the treasures which that scroll contains, erases 
the last-recorded characters, and writes instead some ridicu- 
lous legend. Ages roll away, but finally some keen eye, 
discovers beneath the wnnkdon chronicle traces of an earlier 


record. The legend is erased, and chemical substances, 
skilfully employed, bring out the sacred record; that in 
turn copied, and the characters erased, still other chemical 
appliances bring out with tolerable distinctness the original 
record, and the burning sentences of Demosthenes, or flow- 
ing periods of Plato, stand before the eyes. 


Now, says De Quincey, the human mind is a palimpsest. 
Of course this mere affirmation, unaccompanied by corrobo- 
rative facts, is to be deemed the speculation of a lively 
fancy. But he details curious facts. He narrates incidents 
in the experience of persons who had come to the very verge 
of death by drowning. They aver that. when they stood 
almost on the threshold of. the unseen world, after the first 
feeling of an intolerable pressure on.the brain had past, they 
realized the strange sensation of having all the facts of their 
life-long experience marshalled before them as in a moment. 
Nor did these matters seem to come in succession, but one 
remarkable peculiarity was their simultaneousness. Every 
thought, occurrence, emotion, experience, seemed pictured 
at once on the vision. We have known of an instance of a 
somewhat similar character, where a person was in extreme 
peril of death from another cause. And if such cases war- 
rant the opinion that the soul, having such ability to gather up 
the sum of its experiences, ere it leaves its earthly taberna- 
cle, will lose nothing which it has ever attained ; may we 
not believe that these recollections will be as distinct, when 
it has fairly crossed that mysterious border which separates 
time from eternity ? And if so, with what emotions must 
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the spirit enter the presence of its Lord! It sees its deeds 
with more than life-like vividness ; every sin is beheld with 
the freshness of its original commission ; every falsehood, 
every mean, cowardly, ignoble act, finds a tongue, and with 
a louder than trumpet-blast, upbraids the soul. In such a 
case Christ need not uttera word. A single glance at us, 
if our lives have been corrupt, may rebuke us, as emphatic- 
ally as that mournful look of old which wrung from Peter 
such scalding tears. And if one’s life has been pure, his 
impulses noble, the very consciousness of integrity will be 
seen reflected from the Saviour’s face, and the ear will hear 
the plaudit, “* Well done, good and faithful servant ! enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

With this view of the matter, we are not obliged to think 
of judgment as delayed to some remote age in the depths of 
coming eternity, and to be administered at the same period 
to allmankind. Soul after soul, generation after generation, 
pass to the unseen world, and stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. To some, as to Paul, and doubtless to the 
other apostles, and to millions since, it has proved an hour 
of triumph when they met their Lord. To others it has 
been an hour of agony. The deepest mortification, the 
severest mental anguish, experienced on earth, may have 
been trifling compared with the shame that overwhelms 
them, when they stand face to face with their Judge. Not, 
be it remembered, but that this agony will be overruled for 
good for it will be the means of leading the sinful and 
1eedless to reformation ; but while it lasts it may be more 
terrible than a thousand deaths. Thank God however, 
there is no necessity that any man now living on earth 
should experience its poignancy. Salvation can be obtained 
here. The Scriptures abound with exhortations to men 
to obtain it at once. Who has forgotten their emphatic 
cry,—Behold now is the accepted time; behold now is the 
day of salvation. M. G. 
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1, The History of Herodotus. A new English Version, Edited 
with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geog- 
raphy of Herodotus, from the most Recent Sources of information; and 
Embodying the Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which 
have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical 
discovery. By George Rawlinson, M. A., assisted by Col. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K. C. B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F. R. S. Volume I. 


New York: D, Appleton & Company. 1859, 8yo, pp. 563. 


MopeEkrn scholarship has produced few works of amore invit- 
ing nature than this. Especially welcome will it prove to those 
who would lay a broad and secure foundation for historical learn- 
ing. The sources of history have not inaptly been compared 
to those of great rivers difficult of- access, laborious to explore, 
and very perplexing to determine. Herodotus wears the cogno- 
men of the “Father of history”—he is its real source. To un- 
derstand him, not merely in his facts, but in their accompaniments 
of locality, date, race, philosophy, religion and government, is 
to begin at the beginning of history. It is not perhaps too much 
to say, that modern scholars understand Herodotus better than 
he understood himself! That is to say, numerous facts which 
to him were isolated, having only particular significance, are now 
seen in their relations with other facts not known to him—are 
now seen to be illustrative of philosophies and general ideas not 
fully appreciated by him. It hence happens that in the work of 
Rawlinson, the pages of Herodotus fill comparatively but a small 
place. In five hundred and sixty-three pages room is found for 
but one Book of Herodotus, and this embracing but one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight pages; and of these, full one-third of the 
space is filled with foot-notes! In the volume before us, (the 
whole work is to embrace four volumes), the first three chapters 
give the life of Herodotus, the sources from which he compiled 
his history, and his merits and defects as a historian. Then fol- 
lows the First Book of the History. Eleven essays in smaller 
type succeed ; in which light is thrown on questions of chronology, 
and physical and political geography, on the ten tribes of Persia, 
the religion of the Persians, the early history of Babylonia, and 
the great Assyrian Empire, on the Later Babylonians, of the 
religion of the two great ancient empires, and on the ethical 
affinities of the nations of Western Asia. Maps and illustrations 
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are interspersed throughout the volume. Strong clear paper and 
an exquisite type make the appearance of the book accord with 
its intrinsic worth. To preachers of the gospel—with whom 
whatever throws light upon the ages preceding the advent of 


Christ has such especial, we might say peculiar value—Rawlin- 
son’s Herodotus will prove a great help, alike as a book of refer- 
ence and of consecutive study. 


2. Select Sermons Preached in the Broadway Church. By Rey. 
E. H. Chapin, D. D. New York: Henry Lyon. 1859, 


It has been remarked of Burke that his first literary efforts 
were distinguished for compactness of thought tersely expressed, 
as, for example, the treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, while 
in later years, he gave greater indulgence to his imagination, 
delighting in tropes and swelling periods. Such, we are sure, 
is not the common experience of literary men. Certainly, it has 
not been thus with the author of the sermons named above. 
With every fresh issue of his pen, we discover a growing sever- 
ity of style. A large proportion of the sentences in this book 
have a laconic force ; while the general power is subdued, indi- 
cating a supremacy of the will rather than of the emotions. We 
do not think that his present style will, in all particulars, meet 
the expectations of the ‘ unskilful,’”’ though we are confident 
that judicious readers will find in it evidence of intellectual 
growth, and of progress in the higher style of oratory. It is 
however too late to assign Mr. Chapin a position. A constantly 
growing popularity for twenty years, settles that point. The 
public may be imposed upon by pretences fora time. But give 
the popular taste twenty or even ten years to make up its judg. 
ment, and the verdict will be infallible. 


3. The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A, Dana. 
Volume VII. Edward—Fueras. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Boston: Elliot & White. 1859. . 


The present volume contains over four thousand articles filling 
seven hundred and eighty-seven royal octavo double-column 
pages. Chief among its articles are the more extended ones on 
Jonathan Edwards, (a most admirable analysis of the metaphysi- 
cal theology of this extraordinary logician,) Egypt, England (his- 
tory, language, and literature,) Entomology (as compact a piece 
of composition as we can name,) Europe, Fortifications, France, 
and Franklin. We name these of course simply as specimens of 
the kinds of subjects presented—others of nearly equal length 
are numerous. As the last half of the letters of the alphabet 
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do not average so great a number of important initials, we may 
expect that succeeding volumes will apparently (though not in 
fact) get over the ground faster than have those now printed. 
Beyond the convenience, however, of having the whole work for 
immediate reference, none can desire that volumes destined to 
have such a permanent use, be hurried from the press. Four 
volumes a year must give the editors sufficient employment for 
the time. The sketches of living American statesmen amply ex- 
hibit the impartiality with which the editors perform their task, 
From these sketches no one could infer the partisan views of their 
writers. Nothing but facts are stated—the personal bias of the 
writer is no where apparent. As far as we can judge, the same 
holds of all the historical articles. Even the Catholic has com- 
plained only that Protestants are permitted to state his side of 
questions—we have seen no instance in which he has complained 
of the statements themselves. We trust that the enterprise of 
the publishers will meet with the appropriate response from the 
American public, It does not often happen that so valuable an 
acquisition of knowledge can be procured at so moderate an ex- 
pense. We repeat the advice heretofore given—get the volumes 
as they appear. 


4, Fiji and the —- By Thomas Williams and James Calvert, 
i 


late Missionaries in Fiji. Edited by George Stringer Rouse. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1859. 8vo. pp. 551. 


The Fiji Islands number about two hundred and twenty. Of 
these, only about eighty are inhabited, and these contain a pop- 
ulation approaching one hundred and fifty thousand. The entire 
group covers about forty thousand square miles of the South 
Pacific, and forms “ a connecting link between the abodes of the 
Malayan and Papuan race.” The islands exhibit marked varie- 
ties of surface—rich valleys with groves of palm and chesnut 
trees and bananas, volcanic precipices, coral reefs, and lofty 
mountain peaks. But this region of material; beauty has long 
been the abode of the most ferocious cannibals—has been the 
theatre of the most revolting forms of cruelty, superstition, and 
self-abasement, It is now however,—thanks to the zeal of 
Methodist Missionary labor—the scene of a hopeful degree of 
civilization—cannibalism, infanticide and polygamy being con- 
stantly on the decrease. The Fiji Islands have thus an interest 
to the geologist, the ethnologist and the philanthropist ; all of 
whom will hail the appearance of the carefully prepared, tersely 
written, and in very many instances, fascinating pages of the 
volume named above. Mr. Williams has presented valuable 
information respecting the topography of the islands, their fer- 
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tility and resources; but has done a much more acceptable 
labor, in the facts he has brought together respecting the man- 
ners, form of government, language and religion of the islanders. 
His chapter on their religion is, we think, the most instructive 
portion of his work. Many of his readers will be surprised that 
a race of cannibals should develope ideas so nearly approaching 
a spiritual conception of the Divine existence. Mr. Calvert 
gives a well written history of missionary operations among the 
Fijians—labors discouraging enough at first, but finally rewarded 
with an encouraging degree of success. The facts given in the 
whole work are novel, and while instructing the reader, will not 
fail to entertain him. 


5. The Martyrs. By M. De Chateaubriand. A Revised Transla- 
tion. Revised by O. W. Wight, A.M. New York: Derby & Jack- 
son. 1859. 


This edition of a work which, in spite of serious defects, has 
established its reputation as a French classic, the editor assures 
us, is the only one that can claim to be a complete translation. 
In his revision, the editor his produced nearly a third of the 
work left out by the English translator, while numerous additions 
have been retrenched. The plan of the ‘‘ Martyrs’? may be 
stated as purposing to exhibit side by side the two religions, 
Christianity and Paganism, in their diversities of character and 
external accompaniments, in the somewhat waning period of the 
Roman empire. The most prominent figure however is Cha- 
teaubriand! With an egotism more amusing than provoking, 
he constantly obtrudes himself upon his readers, not unfrequent- 
ly eclipsing his subject. On the death of Mdme. de Beaumont, 
for whom he affected to have a passionate love, he is said to 
have written to a friend: ‘* You cannot imagine to what a degree 
I am liked and respected here for my grief, and for my conduct 
on this occasion!”” ‘The writer of such a sentence might not 
inaptly be regarded as approaching the sublime of selfishness. 
A singular genius was the author of the ‘‘ Martyrs.” -He has 
however written a book which, notwithstanding its defects, will 
not fail for readers. 


6. The Thoughts, Letters and Opuscules of Blaise Pascal. T'rans- 
lated from the French, by O. W. Wight, A. M. With Introductory 
Notices, and Notes from all the Commentators. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1859. 


Besides what is announced by the title page, this volume con- 
tains an account of the various editions of Pascal’s Thoughts, 
an essay on the “Genius and Writings of Pascal,” by Henry 

VOL. XVII. 
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Rogers, and an essay entitled, ‘ Pascal considered as a Philo- 
sophic Skeptic,”’ by the French philosopher, Cousin. These pre- 
fixes have a polemical interest, in that Roger’s essay is in part an 
attack on Cousin’s views touching Pascal’s philosophic skepti- 
cism, while the essay from Cousin is in part a reply to Rogers. 
The * Thoughts,” however, make the most valuable portion of 
the volume, and these cannot be too highly praised. A pro- 
found logician, highly imaginative, a master of style, earnest, 
sincere and full of humane feeling, Pascal will be read as long 
as greatness and goodness are venerated by men. The skepti- 


cism which gave the point of dispute between Rogers and Cousin, 
had been to Pascal a source of much distress, bodily as well as 
mental, To save others from a similar fate, he purposed writing 
a book on Christian evidences, which should anticipate every 
possible form of doubt. The “ Thoughts” were merely notes, 
taken down in chronological rather than logical order, prepara- 
tory to the book, which however he did not live to complete. 
The two volumes of Pascal (the *‘ Provincial Letters”’ were no- 
ticed in our last) are the most complete collection of the produc- 
tions of that great man—pronounced by the editor “not only 
the greatest genius but the holiest man that France has produ- 
ced’’—accessible to the English reader, 


7. The Holy Bible, containing the old and New Testaments ; trans- 
Jated out of the Original Tongues and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised. In which all the proper names are 
pronounced, and a copious and original selection of References, and 
numerous Marginal Readings are given, together with Introductions 
to Books, and numerous Tables and Maps. New York: Carlton and 
Porter. Boston: James P.Magee, New England Methodist Depository. 


This edition of the Bible has several valuable peculiarities. It 
gives the pronunciation of proper names, ‘‘syllabically divided, 
and accented according to the present lexieographical stan- 
dard.’’ The various references of the common version have been 
revised, and many new references have been inserted in the 
middle columns of this edition, making a more complete Scrip- 
ture concordance than any other reference Bible. The mar- 
ginal references have all been inserted in the columns, and 
the reference marks are distinct. A capital feature is a short 
introduction to each book. of both Testaments, ‘embracing all 
the necessary items of historical interest, such as date, authority 
and genuineness, and a synopsis of subjects of which it treats,” 
Chronological, historical, geographical and archeological tables 
have been drawn from the most recent sources of information. 
Several maps recently constructed will greatly assist the reader 
in determining the Scripture localities, The edition is handsomely 
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bound, but the substantiality is more marked than the beauty. 
Recommended by so many excellencies, this edition of the 
Scriptures cannot fail to arrest the attention of purchasers. 


8. Hits at American Whims, and Hints for Home Use. By Fred- 
erick W. Sawyer. Boston: Walker, Wise and Company. 1860. 


With the exception of an occasional lack of discrimination in 
the application of criticism and complaint, the author has given 
us palpable hits and valuable hints. As we are anxious to 


convert our Puritan friends to more rational views pertaining 


to amusement and recreation, we would not run the risk of 
prejudicing their judgments by an uncalled for harshness of 
rebuke. The author has physiological as well as philosophical 
views on such topics as cleanliness of person, out-of-door ex- 
ercise, muscular training and amusement. His suggestions on 
these and kindred points, will meet the approval of judicious 
readers. He does not however appreciate the spirit of the New 
England divine who said that Yankees think enough of their 
creeds to quarrel about them. His chapter on Creeds is more plau- 
sible than sagacious. It may seem easy to demonstrate their 
inutility on logical principles, but we should deplore the day 
when people lose interest in theological opinions. The Amer- 
ican people will do well to heed our author’s advice on the 
subject of good manners—the lack of which is our national fault. 
We commend also his suggestions on the subject of charity. If 
opportunites rather than money were given to the poor, they and 
their benefactors would be benefited by the substitution. Asa 
whole, we heartily commend the book. 


9. Fables of La Fontaine. Illustrated by J. J. Grandville. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Elizur Wright, Jr. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1859. 


This edition of La Fontaine’s Fables contains, in addition to 
what has appeared heretofore, a Life of La Fontaine which re- 
cently appeared, for the first time, in Paris, and which has been 
translated by the editor, Mr. O. W. Wight; an estimate of La 
Fontaine’s literary character by M. Nisnard, also translated by 
the editor; and copious critical notices. The translator of the 
Fables, Mr. Elizur Wright, Jr., is well known to the American. 
literary public. A keener wit does not live in our midst. He 
has been pronounced by a high authority, as “kith and kin 
with La Fontaine,” having ‘the same good humored way of 
looking upon the world and the doings of man, and something 
of the same humorous turn of expression.” Nature as well as 
education, therefore, qualified him to introduce to English and 
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American readers, one of the most quaint, humorous, and fas- 
cinating books that ever came from the genius of man. La 
Fontaine is worthy of study, as giving an example of art to hide 
the appearance of art—of excessive labor to reach that state of 
naturalness in which there seems an absence of labor. We are 
glad that the work has fallen into the hands of publishers whose 
enterprise will secure for it a sale proportionate to its merit. 


10. Sketches of New England Divines. By Kev. D. Sherman. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. 


Biographical sketches of twenty-one New England divines, of 
whom six—John Cotton, Richard Mather, Roger Williams, In- 
crease Mather, Cotton Mather, Eleazer Mather, and Jonathan 
Edwards—belong to the Puritan history of the country. A large 
proportion of the ministers belonging to the later period of our 
history, are Methodists. The sketches are graphic, abound with 
anecdotes, and are not sparing in the number of jokes and repar- 
tees recorded of their several heroes. We do not complain, that 
the author makes his sketches the occasion of divers inuendoes 
intended to be at the expense of Universalism and Universalists. 
Thus, for example, on page 329, in the sketch of Timothy Mer- 
ritt, we are assured that a controversy between this person and 
Mr. Page, the Universalist minister of Springfield, Mass., “* prov- 
ed a perfect quietus”’ to the Universalist love of debate in that 
section of the country. In all such statements, however, it 
would be some satisfaction had we an opportunity to cross ques- 
tion the witness. The account of a “ quietus” put upon Hosea 
Ballou by Lemuel Haynes, as described on page 283, is more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the writer tells, under five heads and 
numerous subdivisions, what it was coming from Mr. Haynes, 
that “laughed Mr. Ballou out of town.” The account will 
make any one “laugh,” who has a recollection of the way in 
which Mr. Ballou was usually affected by such criticisms on his 
preaching, 


11. The Word of the Spirit to the Church. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Company. 1859. pp. 89. 


This neat little volume contains a sermon on a large scale from 
the Rev. C. A. Bartol. It was called out by the discourse of 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, on the “ Suspense of Faith,” and is the oppo- 
site view from the one urged by the New York divine. Mr. 
Bartol does not feel, with Mr. Bellows, a need of more form and 
ceremony in Christian worship. He is not chilled by the lack 
of popular sympathy and enthusiasm in the Unitarian congrega- 
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tion. He is not eager for the crowd of hearers—or at least 
will not abate the simplicity of worship for the sake of a crowd. 
He does not believe that a congregation does not work because it 
only hears. Hearing is work. ‘Many a mute listener,” he 
tells us, “is more active with God than sometimes is the loud, 
swaying, perspiring figure in the desk.”” The discourse will bear 
re-reading, for it contains more of thought and suggestion than 
will be likely to appear at the first perusal. It will operate asa 
check upon the ritualistic tendency of the day. And knowing 
the temptation to extremes, we welcome a reasonable restraint 
upon this tendency, notwithstanding our personal views rather 
accord with the movement which Mr. Bartol indirectly attacks. 


12. Jesus, the Interpreter of Nature; and Other Sermons. By 
Thomas Hill. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 1860. 


This neatly printed volume contains eighteen sermons. The 
themes are peculiarly Christian ;—such, for example, as ‘* Salva- 
tion by Grace,” “The Bread of Life,” “* The True Vine,” ‘ Prac- 
tice, The True Foundation of Theory,” and ‘* The Communion 
of Saints.”” The style is uniformly clear, natural and strong. 
The sentences are packed with thought. Comparisonsare numer- 
ous in the volume, and are to the point. We regard the book 
as an intellectual gem, not meaning by this to hint any lack of 
the fervor which must always accompany a_proper treatment of 
Christian topics. The notion that sermons, however edifying to 
hear, must be dull to readers, is practically refuted by this col- 
lection. We notice that the author is pointed and unqualified in 
his repudiation of rationalistic interpretations of the New Testa- 
ment. He deems the fact that nearly all the learned agree in 
conceding the claims of Christianity as a special revelation from 
God, as in itself a presumption in favor of such claims; and per- 
sons who turn from Christianity to other sources for truth, seem to 
him “ very like the scientific theorists whom we occasionally find 
battling against Newton’s philosophy, approved, as it has been, 
by the great majority of learned men for two hundred years.” 


13. Highways of Travel, or A Summer in Europe. By a 
J. M. Sweat. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 1859. 


We trust that the hackneyed nature of the general subject 
will not operate to prejudice readers against this book. The 
authoress appropriately apologizes for adding another to the nu- 
merous books of European travel. ‘A prospect varies with 
the angle from which it is regarded and the light beneath which 
it is viewed. Notwo persons will describe itin precisely the same 

* 
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terms, or bring away from it the same impressions, Only from 
the accumulation of several descriptions can one who has not 
beheld it obtain a just conception of it as a whole.” This 
statement is profound, and must satisfy every candid thinker. 
Millions of sermons a year do not exhaust the New Testament : 
and this not because there are so many distinct topics to be 
preached,—in point of fact there are but few, and these very 
simple,—but because they strike every mind somewhat dif- 
ferently, are seen by each from a peculiar point of view. The 
same principle applies to every thing having an intrinsic worth to 
the human mind and heart. It will not be denied that Europe, 
so multiform in scenery, history, art, sciences, politics, faith, and 
manners, has this kind of worth as the object of sight, specula- 
tion and suggestion. We only ask that travellers shall know 
how to see and how to relate. Mrs, Sweat has this faculty in a 
high degree, and has produced a volume which needs no apolo- 
gy. It is handsomely gotten up, blending a beautiful tint with 
a clear type. 


14. The Roman Question. Translated from the French of Ed- 
mond About. By Mrs, Annie T. Wood. Edited, with an Introduc- 
> by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Company. 

We have read this book with an unbroken interest. We have 
not founda paragraph from which the attention wandered. Leav- 
ing the veracity of facts and conclusiveness of its reasonings out 
of the account, and enough remains to reward any reader for the 
time the book requires. We cannot name the book that excels it 
for cuttingirony. Never have we seen pope, cardinals and priests 
so mercilessly portrayed. Irony is the author’s forte—backed by 
truth, a terrible weapon truly. With such a faculty in such a 
degree the partisan will never be disturbed by the ‘ opposition ”’ 
He would be as safe from assault as a torpedo from the touch. 
Second only to his irony, are the author s portraits of the heads of 
the church. Pius IX. and especially Antonelli are drawn to the 
life. Theat first well-meaning, but now discouraged, frightened, 
almost imbecile old man in the papal chair, the crafty, unscrupu- 
lous, rapacious secretary—the priest engrafted in the mountaineer 
—will always seem real personages to the reader of this work. 
As to the argumentative point, the only question can be about the 
facts. Admit these and no doubt will rest upon the inference. And 
admit them, it would seem we must. They admit of verification, 
if true—of refutation, if false. We have, as yet, seen no attempt 
to refute them. The most palpable. argument bears upon the 
temporal power of the pope—the gross outrage of compelling 
three million temporal subjects to support a government for the 
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spiritual benefit of one hundred and thirty million spiritual sub- 
jects. We have at present, ample proof, that the temporal sub- 
jects of the pope are willing that others shall take his care off 
their hands. Some country districts board their school teachers 
“round,” as it is called. The pope’s spiritual district should do 
asmuch. At least, the victims of his temporal sovereignty so 
think. We invite readers to try a few pages of The Roman 
Question. They will not willingly lay the book down till they 
have read it through. 


15. New Miscellanies. By Charles Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1860. 


We need not say to the readers of ‘‘ Alton Locke” and “ Hy- 
patia,” that Mr. Kingsley is an original writer. He is indeed 
one of the small number who reflect the wisdom of others far 
less than they shine by their own inherent brilliancy. Mr. 
Kingsley, in this new re-publication—the contents of the volume 
- are taken for the most part from reviews and magazines—gives 
fresh evidence of his comparative isolation from tradition and 
from existing habits and forms of thought. Nothing can be 
more charming to an esthetic taste than the paper on ‘“ Chalk- 
Stream Studies,” in which the now popular reverence for moun- 
tain scenery and mountaineering is put to an argumentative test. 
His paper on Brooke’s “ Fool of Quality”—originally a preface to 
that unique book—is one of the finest specimens of analysis we 
have any where seen. His ‘ Thoughts on Shelley and By- 
ron,” and on “ Alexander Pope and Alexander Smith,” will be 
fresh and novel to every reader. His titles do not always give a 
clue to his topics, as for example: ‘A Mad World, my Mas- 
ters,” and “ Thoughts in a Gravel-Pit.” But topics he always 
has. The volume is printed in the usual style of the publications 
of Ticknor & Fields. 


16. The Fool of Quality: or, the History of Henry, Earl of More- 
land. By Henry Brooke, Esq. A New and Revised Edition, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. W. P. Strickland, D. D., and a Biographical 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A. Intwo volumes, New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 


The earlier history of Henry Brooke has in it something of 
mystery, shading off indeed into myth. He was born in 1708, 
was the pupil of Swift, the friend and extravagant admirer of 
Pope, was on intimate terms with Pitt, and was the favorite of 
the Prince of Wales. He was a wit, a courtier, a dancer, and a 
swordsman,—in every particular accomplished. He was at first 
the favorite of fortune, yet, in the words of Pope, “ unspoilt by 
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all her caresses.” For with all he was a man—independent, 
rigidly conscientious, and profoundly religious in feeling and 
thought. He offended Garrick by refusing to sell his genius at 
the rate of a shilling for each dramatic line—his popularity as a 
play-writer made him worth even this to the manager. He 
offended Johnson because he would not bow down and acknowl- 
edge his intellectual supremacy. It is worth adding that he was 
a most devoted husband—his reason could hardly survive the 
loss of his wife. The Rev. Mr. Strickland assures us that ‘ The 
Fool of Quality’’ gives evidence unmistakable of its author’s 
belief in the doctrine of the final restoration of man to the favor 
of God, Mr. Kingsley speaks of the book in a way not pleas- 
ing to Orthodox interpreters of Christianity. “If theology, 
properly so called, is to be henceforth an extinct science—if 
nothing can be known of God’s character, even from the person 
of Jesus Christ, save that he will doom to endless torture the vast 
majority of the human race—if the divine morality be utterly 
different from the ideas of human morality—if generosity, mag- 
nanimity, chivalry, all which seem most divine in man is to have 
no likeness in God—if the motives of religion are to be confined 
henceforth to the most selfish of human hopes and the basest of 
human fears—if, in a word, Spurgeonism, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, is the only fit creed for mankind, then indeed, all the 
seemingly noble teaching of this book is superfluous, and its 
diatribes may be passed over as impertinent interferences with the 
dramatic unity of the plot.” 

We have only to remind the reader that ‘ The Fool of Qual- 
ity ’’ is not to be classed with the modern novel. It is a different 
species of fiction,—one in which plot and dramatic effect are sub- 
ordinate to Christian thought and sentiment. Its theology in 
many respeets is an anticipation of the present Unitarian and 
Universalist views of God, man, morality and destiny. It is one 
of those works of genius which the world will never let die. 


17. Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox, 
the Representative men of Germany, France, England and Scotland. 
By John Tulloch, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860 


The Protestant Reformation had its immediate (though not its 
remote) origin in Germany, where it appeared as a grand insur- 
rectionary movement—a hearty, earnest, often violent reaction 
against the papal despotism. France gave to the movement 
something of a definite purpose, reduced it to method, affixed to 
it a theology, and subjected it to constitutional regulations. In 
England, (leaving out of the account the preliminary work of 
Wickliffe and the Lollards), the political element led on, often 
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embarrassed, and certainly corrupted the spiritual—the result 
being a patchwork of church and state. In Scotland, the moral 
element took the lead. Here the reformation was reform of the 
lives and habits of the clerical body, which, more than was the 
case any where else, had filled up the measure of scandal, profli- 
gacy, and corruption. The “representative men’’—the léaders 
of the reformation—were each fitted to his special work. Luther 
was bold, defiant, reckless—a man of impulse rather than of 
plan. Calvin was cool, calculating, speculative,—an organizer in 
whom impulse was subordinate to plan. Latimer ‘represented 
those qualities of earnestness, and yet of moderation, of scriptu- 
ral faithfulness, and yet traditionary respect,—at once reforming 
and conservative,—which peculiarly distinguished the English 
character, and have stamped their impress more than any other 
upon the spirit of the Church of England.” Knox was pre-emi- 
nently a man of conscience; fierce in combating sin, and not 
unfrequently confounding sin with the sinner; sometimes coarse 
in his invective, never polished in his speech. He saw less of 
heresy, of false doctrine, of senseless ritual, than of the immo- 
rality of the priestly class. At this particular point he directed 
his wonderful energy; and his measure of success was the sal- 
vation of Scotland as a nation. 

We have thus indicated the purpose and plan of Tulloch’s 
book. The reader will find in it the true historic spirit. The 
plan is sutained by the facts; though, as a~general rule, histori- 
ans are more methodical than history. The several features of 
@ great revolution are seldom as broadly distinguished as narra- 
tors, more in love with art than fact, are prone to make them. 
Macaulay and even Grote would be better historians if they were 
not such consummate artists. One hates to have his system 
spoilt by a fact. We think however, that Tulloch has avoided, 
in a great measure, the evils to which his method of classification 
too frequently leads. His pages are tersely written, and will 
profit any appreciative reader. 


18. The Anastasis of the.Dead: or, Philosophy of Human Immor- 
tality, as deduced from the Photon of the Scripture Writers in ref- 
erence to “The Resurrection.” By Jason Lewis. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins, 1860. pp. 352. 


Under the general subject announced on the title-page, the 
author discusses, on purely Scripture grounds, all the vital ques- 
tions pertaining to the subject of human destiny. Jewish opin- 
ions respecting the future life; definition of Scripture terms 
bearing, directly or indirectly, on the general subject; the ques- 
tion of the annihilation of the wicked; the condition of the soul 
subsequent to the death of the body; the order of the resurrec- 
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tion, whether simultaneous with all men or consecutive; the 
manner of the resurrection ; angelic existences ; proofs of a future 
life; and kindred topics,—all are made the themes of much 
ingenious and learned exposition, the views generally deduced 
being in harmony with received Universalist conceptions on the 
severdl subjects. The author has been a careful and patient stu- 
dent of the Scriptures; and has availed himself of the light 
which commentators and legicographers have thrown on the 
sacred text. The plan of the book is good, and is scholarly in 
its execution. The style is transparent, sometimes quaint, never 
equivocal. The book has a kind and degree of merit that will 
make it a classic in our denominational literature. We regret 
that we cannot give a review instead of a notice. 


19. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D. Late 
Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A. 
In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


It is with us truly a labor of love to commend these noble 
volumes—noble, as faithfully bringing before every reader’s eye, 
one of the choicest spirits that the good Father has ever given to 
bless mankind. Dr. Arnold, the teacher of youth, the lecturer, ° 
the preacher, the historian, has a hold upon our esteem and rev- 
erence such as very few can ever have. We have read his histo- 
ries of Rome and the Commonwealth, his Lectures upon Modern 
History, very many of his Sermons, and his Life and Correspon- 
dence, and feel that we thoruughly know the man; and we can 
truly say that, knowing what was Dr. Arnold, we can but have a 
reverence for the race of which he was an individual. In read- 
ing his sermons we find all distinctions of creed banished from 
thought. While in communion with such a-spirit, it is impossi- 
ble to wrangle about points of belief. He was an honored 
divine of the Church of England, a believer in the Trinity, and 
in kindred dogmas. Yet he had a Catholic spirit. In his heart 
he was no sectarian. It was indeed the great desire of his soul 
that in matters of worship, there should be but one fold; and to 
secure this end he was ready to make any sacrifice consistent 
with personal integrity. Indeed his anxiety to banish secta- 
rianism from England was so ardent, that it made him utterly 
oblivious of the flaws in the logic by which he hoped to secure 
the result. Arnold is most affectionately remembered in con- 
nection with his school-labors at Rugby. Before his removal to 
this place, the morals of English schools were shameful, and the 
reputation of the Rugby school was lowest of all. Arnold made 
it. the model-school intellectually, morally, and religiously. 
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Among his pupils he was a magnet. They loved, reverenced, 
and obeyed him. His influence over them was unbounded. In 
his presence they seemed to lack even the power to be insubor- 
dinate. The chaplaincy of the School Chapel fell vacant. He 
took the place, and, without money or price, preached to his 
pupils with an ardor that could not fail to make the deepest im- 
pression on the youthful mind. Arnold was generous both of 
money and labor, was always at work or play—that is, was never 
idle, was genial, frank, confiding. And he was truthful—he 
hated a lie whether in the individual, in the party, in the sect, or 
in history. Seldom has it happened that so many noble qualities 
have been blended in a single individual. 

To all who can appreciate human excellence, whether preach- 
er, teacher, lawyer, or whatever calling, we say, You cannot 
afford to be without the two volumes which give the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Arnold. The Correspondence in particular 
is a mine of wisdom, displayed on a great variety of subjects, such 
as history, theology, forms of worship, education, and general 
literature. The labors of the biographer have been performed 
with sound discretion, perfect taste, and a thorough appreciation 
of the beautiful character his pages portray. 


20. The White Hills: Their Legends, Landscapes, and Poetry. 
a Thomas Starr King. With Sixty — Boston: Crosby, 
ic 


hols and Company. 1860. 


It is a rare instance to have what is technically called a “‘gift- 
book,”’ finding its market chiefly in the holidays, that has some- 
thing to commend it save handsome type, costly binding, and 
gilt edging. A very large proportion of the books and annuals 
got up for such occasions, are intrinsically worthless. Indeed, 
they are intended for centre-tables, not for useful reading. To 
the readers of this periodical, we need not say how far is the 
above-named volume from coming under such a category. The 
style which gave its first brilliancy to these pages, and which so 
felicitously set off esthetic and even theological subjects, now 
perfected by years of experience, could not fail to achieve a mas- 
ter-piece with the beauty and grandeur of nature for a theme. 
Strangely gifted in the power to describe natural scenery, and 
also to detect its spiritual significance and analogies, the author 
could not have selected a more inspiring subject. For several 
years the White Mountains and vicinities have been his summer 
home. And no day-laborer has been more free of muscle and 
toil, than has he climbing the shoulders of the majestic peaks 
which make New Hampshire the Switzerland of America. He 
has wooed the hills with the ardor of a lover, and there is hardly a 
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locality commanding some peculiarity of prospect, that he has 
not explored. These labors and enjoyments were not destined to 
be merely for his own pleasure and profit, and now we have their 
fruits in the superb volume already named. The illustrations 
and the text make the permanent value of the book, but the 
slightly tinted paper, clear type and exquisite binding make it 
by all odds the handsomest book issued for many seasons. We 
are glad to learn that the volume is meeting with an unprecedent- 
ed sale; we are glad, because it will prove no ephemeral affair 
—will have an intrinsic worth in years to come. It would be a 
pleasure to givein detail some of the excellencies of the work, but 
our limited space forbids it. We will simply refer the reader to 
the book itself. 


21. The Monarchies of Continental Europe. 1. The Empire of 
Russia; from the Remotest Periods to the Present Time. 2 The 
Empire of Austria; its Rise and Present Power. By John S. C. Ab- 
bott. New York: Mason Brothers. 1859. 


We name these two volumes together, they being uniform in 
size, plan, and general execution. It is the author's purpose to 
abridge the voluminous facts of European history, but to give 
sufficiency of detail to enable a reader to form a complete con- 
ception of the special history narrated. In fact, there has never 
been a history of Russia and of Austria adapted to the popular 
want. Mr. Abbott’s works will prove acceptable to that numer- 
ous class who would know something, but cannot know every 
thing of history in the old world. The style which made the 
Life of Napoleon so fascinating to the common reader has lost 
nothing of its power. The histories of Russia and Austria will 
not fail of readers; the author’s reputation will guarantee so 
much. Of course, those who aim to master the subject will look 
into more voluminous records. Indeed, no history can be thor- 
oughly mastered without a resort to the original sources. For 
example, we may in considerable measure, get the facts of Amer- 
ican history from Hildreth and Bancroft, but to get at the life of 
these facts—to make ourselves, as it were, a contemporary of the 
persons and events described—we must resort to the less rhetor- 
ical pages of antiquated documents and annals. Of course, there 
are but few who can spare the time for so great an amount of 
labor. None but professed historians will undertake it. The 
ordinary reader will be content to take a few specimen facts, and 
such pictures of the particular period as his author can portray 
for him ; and such a reader will welcome the volumes of Europe- 
an history now in course of preparation by Mr. Abbott. The 
mechanical execution is creditable to the publishers. 
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Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. A new edition. Boston: Wil- 
liam A, Veazie. 1860. 12mo. pp, 466. 


THE appearance of a new edition of the Essays of Elia, 
and Popular Fallacies,—an edition so superior to any pre- 
ceding one in all that pertains to the mechanical appearance, 
particularly paper and print, as to compel us to renew our 
acquaintance with its welcome pages—gives us an occasion 
to present a sketch, literary and social, of the genial au- 
thor. In passing, we will simply add that we hope the 
pecuniary success of this handsome edition will encourage 
the publishers to issue the “ Letters ” in similar style. 

As in every day life, among those with whom we are 
brought in contact, there are many whom we respect and 
esteem, but few whom we love and admit to terms of strict 
intimacy, so in literature; of the hundreds to whom we ac- 
knowledge our obligations for instructien and delight, in 
one or another department, there is now and then one 
whom we come to regard with feelings akin to personal 
friendship. 

Perhaps no author has inspired these feelings in his read- 
ers more than Charles Lamb. Not that Lamb’s popularity 
has been as extensive as that of many others, or that he 1s 
so universal a favorite with those who have known some- 
thing of his writings. Indeed, it may be as De Quincey 
er that his writings can never be popular in the sense in 
which that term is generally used ; if so, however, it is for 
reasons rather creditable to him than complimentary to that 
public on which one’s popularity depends. 

His personal relations while living, foreshadowed his po- 
sition in the world of letters. Surrounded by a few friends 
who knew him intimately, appreciated his genius, and 
loved him as few men are loved,—he had no general ac- 
quaintances. He could not sport with a man at arm’s 
length ; his _ was of that shy and delicate character, 
that avoided exposure in presence of an imperfect sym- 
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pathy ; and we can readily conceive that Lamb, even in 
print, (for he is there personally,) would recoil from the 
glassy eye of cold criticism or the coarseness and stupidity 
of an obtuse understanding. 


We suppose that Lamb is best known, and, in fact, 
almost exclusively known to the mass of readers, as the 
author of the “‘ Essays of Elia;’’ and his own character 
seems very generally to have been inferred from that. 
which he himself gave of “ Elia” in a preface to the essays 


published after the purported death of this friend of his own 
creation. 


‘‘This poor gentleman,” says Lamb, ‘ who for some months 
past had been in a declining way, hath at length paid his final 
tribute to nature. To say truth, it is time he were gone. The 
humor of the thing, if there ever was much in it, was pretty 
well exhausted; and a two years’ and a half existence has been 
a tolerable duration for a phantom.” 

‘‘T am now at liberty to confess, that much which I have heard 
objected to my late friend’s writings was well founded. Crude 
they are, I grant you,—a sort of unlicked, incondite things,— 
villainously pranked in an affected array of antique modes and 
phrases. They had not been his, if they had been other than 
such ; and better it is that a writer should be natural in a self- 
pleasing quaintness, than to affect a naturalness (so called,) that 
should be strange to him.” 

My late friend, was, in many respects, a singular character. 
Those who did not like him, hated him: the truth is, he gave 
himself too little concern what he uttered, and in whose pres- 
ence. He observed neither time nor place, and would e’en out 
with what came uppermost. With the severe religionist, he 
would pass for a free-thinker ; while the other faction set him 
down for a bigot. Few understood him, and I am not cer- 
tain that at all times, he quite understood himself. He too 
much affected that dangerous figure—irony. He would inter- 
rupt the gravest discussion with some light jest, and yet per- 
haps not quite irrelevant in ears that could understand it. Your 
long and much talkers hated him. The informal habit of his 
mind, joined to an inveterate impediment in his speech, forbade 
him to be an orator; and he seemed determined that no one 
else should play that part when he was present. He never 
greatly cared for the society of what are called good people. If 
any of these were scandalized, (and offences were sure to 
arise), he could not help it. When he was remonstrated with 
for not making more concessions to the feelings of goad people, 
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he would retort by asking, what one point did these good peo- 
ple ever concede to him. In the use of the Indian weed he 
might be thought a little excessive. He took it, he would say, 
as a solvent of speech. Marry—as the friendly vapor ascended, 
how his prattle would sometimes curl up with it! the ligaments 
which tongue-tied him were loosened, and the stammerer pro- 
ceeded a statist. I do not know whether I ought to bemoan or 
rejoice that my old friend is departed. His jests were begin- 
ning to grow obsolete, and his stories to be found out. He felt 
the approaches of age; and while he pretended to cling to life, 
you saw how slender were the ties left to bind him. He had an 
aversion to being treated like a grave, or respectable character, 
and kept a wary eye upon the advances of age that should so 
entitle him. He herded always, while it was possible, with peo- 
ple younger than himself. He did not conform to the march of 
time, but was dragged along in the procession. His manners 
lagged behind his years. He was too much of the boy-man. 
The impressions of infancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinence of manhood. These were weaknesses, but such 
as they were, they are a key to explicate some of his writings.” 


Not that this is taken as a veritable character of Lamb, 
but as readers judge of a man by his writings in the ak- 
sence of other means of knowledge, and as he undoubtedly 
drew the character of Elia from the same source,—which 
was all “the humor of the thing,”’—it is not strange 
that his readers and himself should form about the same 
estimate of the ambiguous author. Nor is it wholly desti- 
tute of truth when applied to the real flesh and blood Elia. 
It only gives a false impression by presenting but a single 
phase of his character,—and that one which seems to pre- 
clude, but which does not, the possession of those qualities 
which are essential to secure respect and esteem. 

Lamb was born in London, in 1775. At the age of 
seven he was placed at the school of Christ’s Hospital, 
where he remained till his fifteenth year. He had, also, 
access to the library of Mr. Salt, a bencher in the Inner 
Temple, in whose service his father was employed,—where, 
to use Lamb’s own words, in speaking of his sister Ma 
he “* was tumbled into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading, and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage.” He is described at this time as “small in stat- 
_ ure, delicate in frame, constitutionally nervous and timid, 
amiable, gentle, and keenly observing.” His peculiar tem- 
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perament, with what he calls ‘‘an inveterate impediment ” 
in his speech, unfitted him for joining in the boisterous 
sports of his school-fellows, so that his holidays,—of which 
he had many,—were mostly spent at home, where, no 
doubt, he often availed himself of the kindness of the old 
bencher, in the use of his library. 

In his fifteenth year, he left school, and, being disquali- 
fied for public life by his diffidence and difficulty of utter- 
ance, he obtained a situation as a clerk. In this uncon- 
genial employment, ‘“‘condemned,” as he says of Elia, 
“like some invalids, to suck his nutriment through a 
quill,” he spent some thirty years of his life,—when the 
Kast India Company, in whose employ he had been most of 
the time, magnanimously excused him from further service, 
and granted him a pension for life. He lived many years 
to enjoy the bounty of his old employers, and died in 1835. 

This is the amount of what was generally known of his 
life, till 1848, when Talfourd published his ** Final Memo- 
rials of Charles Lamb.” It was apparently uneventful, 
and only interesting from its connection with the “ Essays 
of Elia.” Nor were these essays extensively known ; but 
when known, and fully appreciated, they endeared the 
name of Lamb to the hearts of his readers. His essay on 
*‘ Roast Pig,” is one of the most genial specimens of humor, 
of queer and fanciful conceit, and of fine writing, in the 
language. No epicure can read it, without a more than 
mercurial salivation, and its extensive circulation among 
the Mohammedans would go far,—if not to convert them 
to Christianity,—at least to induce them to violate the rigid 
dietetics of their own faith. 

Then his essay on “ Modern Gallantry,’”—what woman 
ever read it without feeling ever after, the true dignity of 
womanhood ? How does he, by reference to a few simple 
facts, within the knowledge and experience of every one, 
show that the gallantry, on which society prides itself, is 
not based on a reverence for womanhood, as we are pleased 
to suppose, but rests merely on the factitious advantages of 
an artificial civilization? And how, by the artless and 
touching little story of Susan Winstanly, does he strip the 
mask from those heartless gallants who fawn and flatter in 
the train of youth, beauty, and wealth, while their real 
character, in all its selfishness, grossness, and harshness, 
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is displayed in their intercourse with those to whom nature, 
time, or fortune has denied these attractions. 

Lamb, himself, in describing some of the clerks in the 
South Sea House has, perhaps, furnished us with the best 
formula of his own power as a writer,—in which he 
speaks of them as those, “in whom common qualities 
become uncommon.” ‘The most trite subject under his 
pen, assumes new and unsuspected relations,—and is 
invested with a novelty and charm scarcely credible to one 
who has never witnessed the magic effects of paint and 
paper in transforming the old familiar home of his child- 
hood. His mind was a kaleidoscope, in which the most 
simple fragments of thought or experience were thrown 
into ever varying forms of richness and beauty. 

Everthing human possessed an interest for him. He 
“had a kindly yearning for chimney-sweeps, those dim 
specks — poor blats— innocent blacknesses,” as he calls 
them. He ‘“reverenced these almost clergy imps, who 
sport their cloth without assumption, and from their little 
pulpits, (the tops of chimneys, ) in the. nipping air of a 
December morning preach a lesson of patience to mankind.” 
He makes an appeal for the beggars of the metropolis. 
‘* When a poor creature,” he says, (‘ outwardly and 
visibly such,) comes before thee, do not stay to inquire 
whether the seven small children, in whose name he im- 
plores thy assistance, have a veritable existence. Rake not 
into the bowels of unwelcome truth to save a half-penny. 
It is good to believe him.” 

Entering into, and fully appreciating, the true feeling of 
nobility and ancestral renown, which is the birthright of 
those on whom fortune has thrust greatness, — he claims, 
appropriates, and enjoys all that is valuable in it, by virtue 
of a true appreciation of its spiritual significance. 

His common friendships, were of a most uncommon 
kind. He took the same interest in his friend’s pleasures, 
relishes, and proper satisfactions, as his own. He loved to 
taste, as it were, upon the tongue of his friend; and such 
was the mesmeric acuteness of his sympathies, that the 
tickling of his friend’s palate afforded him a satisfaction 
scarce less than that derived from his own taste. Nay, the 
fine feeling of benevolence seems sometimes to have given 
him a higher smack than the sensual reality. 

* 
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His affections were of the most keen and sensitive char- 
acter. His friends were not only near to him, but he re- 
garded them as parts of himself, each, according to his 
peculiarities, answering to some internal want; and, as he 
saw them gradually leaving him by death, (for death alone 
could separate them from him), he felt that he had lost 
that part of himself to which they held the key. The 
chambers of his heart which they had occupied, seemed 
ever after to remain tenantless. The chords of his being 
which had trembled to their touch, and discoursed such 
sweet and eloquent music, gave forth, indeed, no dirge-like 
and funereal wail, but were henceforth silent. 

One striking peculiarity of Lamb, and what might, at 
first, be regarded as a capital defect in his character, was 
~ his apparent lack of sympathy with nature, and his avowed 

preference for the dingy and smoky atmosphere of London 
to the quiet lake and mountain scenery which possessed such 
charms for his most intimate and gifted friends. 

The social qualities were so strong in him that though he 
felt with Wordsworth, that ‘‘ Nature is the intelligent utter- 
ance of the Divine mind,” yet he could not brook the taci- 
turnity of the scene where ‘ there was no speech nor lan- 

ge, ’—where “its voice was not heard.” He lacked the 
self-defensive energy requisite to an insulation, which re- 
quires one to stand erect on his own individuality. It was 
not that he loved nature less, but humanity more. It may 
‘seem not a little singular that Wordsworth, who was above 
all others, the poet of solitary, rural nature,—and Lamb, who 
drew his inspiration from the noisy scenes of a great city, 
should have so completely appreciated the genius of each 
other, and approximated so closely in their estimates of lit- 
erature. Wordsworth saw types and shadows of the beau- 
tiful, the good, the true, in nature. Lamb detected frag- 
mentary specimens of them imbedded in, and po ob- 
scured by, the conventionalisms of society. The similarity 
of their views furnishes an admirable illustration of the es- 
sential unity of nature and human experience. 

Lamb’s companionable qualities, his ready, ea 
wit, heightened by his stammering utterance, which threw 
out the obstructed current in sparkling jets, are spoken of 
by those who had enjoyed the pleasure of his society, in the 
highest terms of admiration,—yet have they all failed in 
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their attempts to convey to others, any idea of his puns, his 
witticisms, and his conversation, adequate to excite the ad 

miration with which they speak of them. The truth is, that 
his puns were not conundrums, and cannot ‘be served up 
cold. Even in Talfourd’s and De Quincey’s attempts to 
furnish specimens, all the aroma is exhaled in the heat of 
the occasions which called them forth. ‘Charles, did you 
ever hear me preach ?”’ said Coleridge, one day: “I never 
heard you do anything else,” was the characteristic reply. 
Yet we have the ** Table Talk” of Coleridge. It is easier 
to report a sermon than a conversation. The “ informal 
habit ” of Lamb’s mind made him a talker rather than a 
preacher, and thereby precluded the possibility of putting 
in type what was intended for the person and the occasion 
which struck it from his fancy. 

A better idea of his conversational powers may, perhaps, 
be derived from his letters to his friends,—this species of 
writing approximating closer than any other to verbal in- 
tercourse. Indeed, a familiar correspondence sometimes 
seems almost to annihilate time and space, and to present 
to us an agreeable téte a téte of friends. And here, we are 
not obliged to rest our faith on the personal reminiscences 
of friends. Talfourd’s volumes, already referred to, contain 
numerous specimens of his epistolary correspondence, writ- 
ten in almost every conceivable humor, and enriched by all 
those graces of genial wit and affection, which won the 
hearts of all who knew him. 

In a letter to Manning, he speaks thus of the failure of a 
farce he had written, but which, in the expressive language 


of the play-house, had been “ damned.” 


‘«¢ Were you ever in the pillory, Manning? Being damned is 
something like that. Hang ’em, how they hissed! it was not a 
hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a congregation of 
mad geese,—with roaring sometimes like bears, mows and mops 
like apes; sometimes snakes, that hissed me into madness. 
*T was like St. Anthony’s temptations. Mercy on us, that God 
should give his favorite children, men, mouths to speak with, to 
discourse rationally, to promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, 
to encourage warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing with, to drink 
with, and to kiss with, and that they should turn them into 
mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, and whistle like tem- 
pests, and emit breath through them like distillations of aspic 
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poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent labors of their fellow- 
creatures who are desirous to please therfi! Heaven be pleased 
to make the teeth to rot out of them all, therefore! make them 
a reproach, and all that pass by them to loll out their tongues 
at them!” 

How much of bitterness there was in this imprecation, 
may be inferred from the fact, that Lamb, who was present 
at. the representation, and who joined in the applause which 

reeted the epilogue, appeared to sympathize equally in the 
SS aateenae of those around him, and hissed and hooted 
as loudly as any of them. 

It is not, however, as a writer, whose genial humor, un- 
affected quaintness, and delicate pathos surpass, perhaps, 
anything of the kind in the language, nor yet in his com- 
panionable qualities that he is entitled to our highest regard. 
This fanciful, punning, whimsical, companionable being, 
had yet stronger claims on our admiration, and such as,— 
to the credit of humanity,—are more cheerfully accorded, 
than those based on mere intellectual excellence. It is 
now seen, since the appearance of Talfourd’s ‘ Final Re- 
mains of Charles Lamb,” that his character is glorified and 
embalmed by one of the most heroic struggles that ever try 
human nature or are crowned with moral victory. 

The insanity of his sister, the terrible tragedy of his 
mother’s death, and his life-long devotion to the “ unhappy 
and unconscious instrument of God’s judgments,” are 
known now to all. No one can be more surprised by 
the revelation of character it produced than himselt. 
‘‘ Wonderful as it is to tell,” he says, ‘I have never once 
been otherwise than collected and calm; even on the dread- 
ful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved 
a tranquility which by-standers may have construed into in- 
difference ;” adding, ‘I felt that I had something else to 
do than to regret.” 

‘‘ Apprehending,”’ says De Quincey, “with the perfect 
grief of perfect love, that his sister’s fate was sealed for life, 
—viewing her as his own greatest benefactress, (which she 
really had been through her advantage by ten years of age), 
_—yielding with impassioned readiness to the depth of his 
paternal affection, what, at any rate, he would have yielded 
to the sanctities of duty as interpreted by his own con- 
science,—he resolved forever to resign all thoughts of mar- 
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riage, forever to abandon all ambitious prospects that might 
tempt him into unéertainties, humbly to content himself 
with the certainties of his clerkship, to dedicate himself for 
the future care of his desolate and prostrate sister, and 
leave the rest to God. ‘These sacrifices he made in no 
hurry or tumult, but deliberately, and in religious tranquil- 
ity.” And nobly did he redeem the pledges made while 
yet the awful tragedy formed a back-ground on which 
were traced the most fearful imaginings for the future,—by 
the patient and heroic struggles of forty years. 

*¢ Will any one ” says Talfourd, ‘ acquainted with these 
secret passages in Lamb’s history, wonder that with a 
strong physical inclination for the stimulus and support of 
strong drinks, he should snatch some wild pleasure “ be- 
tween the acts” of his distressful drama? and, that especi- 
ally during the loneliness of the solitude created by his sis- 
ter’s absences, he should obtain the solace of an hour’s 
feverish dream?” . 

To us, Charles Lamb, with all his infirmities, furnishes 
one of the truest specimens of moral heroism that the 
world has ever seen; and with De Quincey, ‘“* We fancy 
that we hear, already ascending, gradually and surely 
swelling,—as with the solemnity of an anthem,—‘ this 
man, that thought himself to be nobody, is .dead,—is 
buried ; his life has been searched, and his memory is hal- 


lowed forever.’ ” B: F. T. 


Arr. IX. 
Animal Instinct and Reason. 


Watxine the earth, or winging the air, or inhabiting 
the waters, is an almost infinite variety of living creatures. 
Of the extent and number of their species we can form no 
adequate idea. We classify into families and sub-families, 
orders and sub-orders, genera and sub-genera, and give 
names to individuals. Year by year we add to our cata- 
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logues under this classification, as the work of exploration 
and discovery goes on; but the unkn6wn is still far greater 
than the known, and new and most interesting facts are yet 
to be gleaned from the familiar spots of inquiry and obser- 
vation. Untraversed and unexplored fields, within the do- 
main of animal life, stretch away broadly beyond ; inviting 
an Audubon, a Cuvier, an Agassiz, a Baird, a Maury, that 
they may add to their revelations of the sea and the dry 
land, and bear to us fresh intelligence from the dark old 
nooks, from arctic climes, from tropical deserts, and from 
the paths of the ocean. 

If ever we long for “the wings of a dove,” it is when 
our-thoughts are upon this subject, and the sublime achieve- 
ments that are yet to be wrought on the fields of discovery. 
To go out from the busy world, from the dusty and weary 
paths of our work-day life, and to commune with nature 
face to face,—babbling with the brook, shouting with the 
mountain stream, mounting up on strong pinions with the 
eagle, gathering with the flower a dewy freshness to our 
soul, learning lessons of profoundest wisdom from the 
insects which creep at our feet, or fill the air with the 
music of their busy life : — this is the nectar of existence— 
this is to be. drunken, but not with wine! And he, who, 
far from the abodes of men, threading the paths of the wil- 
derness, wraps himself in his blanket, and lies down at 
night in ‘some fragrant spot, with his face to the stars, and 
nature’s lullaby soothing him to peaceful slumber, and 
inviting him to pleasant dreams, will, like the patriarch, 
see from his Bethel fair angelic forms ascending and de- 
scending the shining pathway of the skies ; and will arise 
in the morning at the matin-song of birds, with the pious 
exclamation in his heart, This is none other than the House 
of God, and this is the gate of Heaven ! 

Objects, and the places they fill, are mutually adapted to 
each other. Man has his sphere, and an organization fit- 
' ting him expressly for it. So, too, there is a corresponding 
adaptation in the surrounding circumstances and conditions 
of our being. In other words, man was made for the 
world he inhabits, and the world for man. The same may 

be said respecting all the tribes of animated being below 
man. All were created to fill the places they occupy, and 
are furnished with means for the accomplishment of their 
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destiny. ‘They have.their separate and peculiar offices, to 
which they are fitted by their corresponding es of 
organization, and in which they are sustained by peculiar 
external arrangements. Even the tiny inhabitants which 
find their world in a drop of water, are all organized with 
reference to the place they occupy, and the purpose they 
were designed to subserve. In that minute globule they 
find ample room for the purposes of existence, and the 
requisite supply for all their wants. 

Of all other beings that inhabit the earth, save man, it 
may be said, that sa enter upon their existence already 
taught,—with not only a supply furnished for their wants, 
but with the knowledge how to appropriate it,—where to 
find it. Man is to fashion a supply out of the crude mate- 
rial around him. He is to subdue the earth, to develope 
its resources, to convert it into a fruitful garden, to adorn it 
with the beautiful forms of art and genius. To do this, he 
must himself first be developed,—must be educated,—must 
study, invent, and step by step attain to higher knowledge. 
The bee, on the contrary, is born a mathematician an a 
cunning architect. The hornet emerges ffom its cell a full- 
grown and perfectly developed paper-maker, and sets about 
its business with all the tact and skill of an experienced 
workman. The beaver comes into the world with a full 
knowledge of the principles of his craft; and at once pro- 
ceeds to apply them in all the details of his art, as though 
he had served a long apprenticeship under a clever master. 
The oriole, without any previous experience in nest-making, 
gathers the flaxen fibres, as every oriole has done before, 
weaves them together into a long pocket, lined with soft 
material, and hangs it pensile from the extremity of a 
drooping branch. 

The intelligence which guides these brute creatures, and 
all others, in their diverse employments, and adapts them 
to their several spheres of activity, is said to be that of in- 
stinct. But what instinct is, we do not get a very clear 
idea. . If it is said to be some mysterious power or impulse 
by which creatures are blindly and unconsciously impelled, 
we do not think the definition a good one. That animals 
think, that they calculate, and weigh probabilities, and are 


affected by the memory of the past, and are susceptible of 
cultivation, will be made plain to the commonest observer. 
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What, then, is instinct but a form of reason? Or do 
brute creatures possess some of the elements of reason in 
connection with this secret force which moves and guides 
them? No two theories on this point harmonize ; and cer- 
tainly no man has ever determined with any tolerable 
degree of certainty what instinct is,—whether a something 
developed in the inner life of the animal, and if so, what ; 
or a law that presses upon the springs of being from with- 
out,—the motive-power of a machine. 

We shall not now attempt a definition. We care more 
for facts than for terms and definitions. 

Animals reason,—they compare, they adapt themselves 
to changes in surrounding circumstances, they improve in 
knowl and mechanical skill, they learn from the teach- 
ings of experience, they may be educated in very much that 
is foreign from their native habits, their shrewdness and 
sagacity increase with the increase of years. ‘There is 
truth in the homely proverb, that it is difficult to “ catch an 
old bird with chaff.” Nor is it easy to bring the foot of an 
old fox into a trap however carefully concealed. If what 
is called instinct may be thus developed and educated,—if 
it is capable of these varied impressions, exercises, and em- 
ployments, then we accept the term. 

It is to be acknowledged that there are dull, stupid fel- 
lows, and fellows who live by their wits, shirking labor and 
responsibility among animals, as there are such among men. 
You cannot teach them very much, if anything, beyond 
what they already know; and you cannot inspire within 
them anything like attachment or regard. 

The opossum has been thought to be a very cunning 
animal ; but he is only indebted to his small brain and his 
wonderfully thick skull, for any art or inventive genius he 
is thought to possess. ‘There is among the feathered race a 
bird (Emberiza pecoris) which never constructs a nest of 
its own, but by stealth invades the sanctuary of some 
neighbor, and there deposits its eggs, leaving the hatching 
and rearing of its young to others. We have often been 
an eye-witness of the transaction, and have had no doubt 
in our own mind, that, had it been possible, the bird would 
have shirked the entire job, and surrendered the whole 
business of maternity to other hands. It probably will: 
never be cured of its peculiar habit of putting out its chil- 
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dren ‘ to nurse,” nor to be taught to assume the cares and 
responsibilities of parentage. 

We have spoken of the oriole, or Baltimore bird, which 
weaves its curious flaxen nest almost as cloth is woven. In 
this art of nest-weaving some individuals of the species 
excel others. Between the nest of an old bird and that of 
a young one there is a marked difference. The first will 
be more elaborately constructed—will be deeper, stronger, 
more rae and neat, showing the superior work- 
man. e increases, therefore, in knowledge and artistic 
skill; and “with the sagacity of a good architect,” he 
improves every ‘ circumstance to his advantage.” 

It is the case with many other species, that they not only 
increase in ingenuity as builders, but they make such 
changes in the general arrangement and construction of 
their house as circumstances may demand. © These changes 
are not the result of accident, but of design. They do not 
come of mere instinct, for that would impel the bird to 
build always of the same material, and after the same 
fashion, without regard to surrounding circumstances. 
When we see a change in the mode of construction to 
meet certain conditions—a change in form afd in weight, 
adapting the nest to a particular place, and providing for 
the safety of its inmates—we may be quite sure that the 
bird sat in his shady retirement and thought it all out,— 
that, having chosen the location, he planned his house with 
reference to the place it was to occupy. 

When the pointer-dog ranges the field in quest of game, 
and having found it, drops suddenly into a rigid and mo- 
tionless position, his nose indicating the whereabouts of his 
quarry, he has but obeyed the laws of instinct—so much 
was ‘born within him. But when he has done this, and 
staunchly held his “ point” for a full half hour, awaiting 
the coming of his master, and his master does not come, 
he turns carefully away, and goes in pursuit of him, and 
having found him leads him to the game, and then takes 
up his “ point” again,—that is not instinct, it is something 
else. Frequent instances of this kind have come under 
our own observation, and we have been puzzled how to 
account for them save on the ground that the dog was 
endowed with reason, or that for the time being he was 
miraculously inspired. . 

VOL. XVII. 11 
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We are far from supposing that “‘the animal mind is 
one of pure rationality.” But at the same time facts for- 
bid the idea that it is one of instinct alone. It is impos- 
sible that we shall account for the devoted love of the dog 
for his master, which survives ill-treatment, forgets inju- 
ries, and is true to the end, on the ground of instinct, 
unless we accept Addison’s definition, and suppose it to 
be an immediate and constant impulse of the Deity. 
But even this impulse must have a medium through 
which it may act and influence to the various traits and 
dispositions which the animal exhibits. And what can 
this medium be but a soul, which receives the imparted 
inspiration, and communicates it to the movements or ex- 
pressions which follow? If not a soul, it is at least some 
**mental mechanism of wondrous adaptation, of which the 
springs would seem hidden from all save their great Arti- 
ficer, or possibly, some inquiring spirits permitted to see 
further than ourselves into the secrects of creation.” 

We approach now the insect world, and we do it rever- 
ently because of the astonishing wonders it contains. 
What myriads of curious ‘beings people it! Nowhere 
else, scarcely, are there such marvellous exhibitions of the 
wisdom of God. And yet how few think of looking there 
for them,—how few bestow a thought or an inquiry upon 
insect life! Not one in a thousand can tell how many legs 
a fly has; and not one in ten thousand how the katydid 
produces his songs of the night. Of the genius and 
mechanical skill and ingenuity exhibited by those ugly 
creatures called bugs and worms—how few know anything. 
To say that they are impelled and directed in their labors 
by anything more than a low form of instinct, provokes a 
smile on almost every face. To go further, and say that 
these insignificant beings possess a form of reason—that 
they are intelligent—that they even think ; this, in the com- 
mon apprehension, is ridiculously absurd. We venture 
upon this perilous ground, and assert on the behalf of our 
favorites that they are not the mere senseless and disgusting 
things they are generally thought to be. ‘They are capable, 
many of them, of superior mental achievements—of intel- 
~ lectual processes. Sharon Turner, in his ‘Sacred History 

of the World,” ives a remarkable instance of this in the 
case of an ant wns he saw pylling with his mouth a piece 
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of wood. His companions “ were busy in their own way ; 
but when he came to an ascent, and the load .became too 
much for him, three others came immediately behind, 
pushed it up to level ground, and then left him.” So 
much as this, perhaps, might be ascribed to instinct ; but 
when, in the process of drawing his load still farther on, 
having hold of the small end of the stick he got it wedged, 
and after several fruitless efforts to extricate it, went be- 
hind, pulled it back, and turned it round,—that indicates 
reason, it evinces thought. 

It has been noticed of the humble-bee, that, when una- 
ble because of its size, to enter the deeply tubular flowers 
for the purpose of extracting their sweets, it has recourse 
to a very ingenious remedy for the difficulty. In such a 
case it sets itself at work to drill a hole at the base of the 
flower, and thus reaches the very fountain of its honied 
supply. Instinct bids it creep into the open cavity of the 
flower—the bean-blossom for instance—as all humble-bees 
have done before, and as the smaller ones do still; but its 
size prevents obedience to the guiding law, and what shall 
it do? Instinct is here at fault,—it has no remedy, no pro- 
vision for such a contingency. The bee for the moment is 
puzzled, but presently something suggests that there is 
another way by which it may obtain the treasure, and that 
way it adopts, and is successful. 

Dr. Darwin relates an anecdote of a wasp, that under- 
took to transport a fly it had captured, without first removing 
the wings, as had been its invariable practice. This negli- 
gence was the source of difficulty,—its flight was obstruct- 
ed,—what should it do? The cause of the difficulty seems 
to have been at once comprehended, for it alighted with its 
prey,’ proceeded deliberately to cut off the impeding 
wings, and then soared away without embarrassment.- In 
this case we clearly see the action of memory, and a profit- 
ing by experience. In every other instance, perhaps, obey- 
ing the instinctive impulse, it had prepared its prey for easy 
transportation by first divesting it of its wings ; but now its 
flight was impeded—the difficulty of transportation led to 
an investigation of the cause—it remembered that a wing- 
less fly had always been easily carried,—this had been its 
experience ; it applied the remedy which memory and ex- 
perience at once suggested,—it alighted and removed the 
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impeding cause. Insects, too, have their loves,—we say 
this parenthetically,—by which the most intimate relations 
subsist between them, and they are drawn into societies, 
and into familiar and even affectionate intercourse with one 
another. There would seem to be as little selfishness 
in their attachments and regards, as in those of human 
kind. Undoubtedly there is less false profession and hol- 
low-heartedness mingled with them. The friendships of 
insect-land are of the thost substantial sort, and their fel- 
lowships of the most intimate and genial nature. Some 
insects imitate the brooding hen in their maternal care, and 
‘their devotion to their infant offspring is. warm and watch- 
ful. The spider will sacrifice her life rather than surrender 
her yet unhatched brood to the spoiler,‘and her young she 
often carries upon her person, and sees that they are 
trained and nurtured in all the ways of spiderdom. 
Among the social tribes, or those that live together in com- 
munities, the same watchful and anxious maternal solici- 
tude is exhibited ; and we find the wasp, the bee, the ant, 
laboring with unwearying diligence, and an utter forgetful- 
ness of self, for the sake and on the behalf of the infant 
and rjsing generation. And how desperately they will 
fight in defence of their common homes, and stoutly resist 
every invasion of their lawful domain! ‘There seems to 
be a prevailing sentiment among them that they have a 
common interest, and that in all things they are to be 
united for the common weal. They entertain the most 
kindly feelings toward each’ other, only they will not toler- 
ate drones for any great length of time; it being an estab- 
lished principle among them that he who will not work has 
no right to live. Whether we should be justifiable in 
resorting to the same summary process for the removal of a 
like class may admit of a doubt; but the doubt by no 
means invalidates the soundness of the principle. 

It may not be that animal life borders on the human in 
the respect to which we have called attention. And yet 
are there points of veritable contact and connection—points 
not only of general resemblance but of mergence, as though 
God had tied family to family, group to group, kingdom to 
kingdom, world to world, and all to man, and man to all ; 
thus binding together all parts of his universe, and all the 
works of his hand, with one common cord of union, So 
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that we may say of systems and suns, and worlds, includ- 
ing our own, and man, and all the tribes of animated being 
below him : — 
‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

From the minutest atom up to the grandest orb that 
burns amid the awful depths of the central universe—from 
the tiniest organism, the merest speck on the outermost 
verge of animal life, to the mightiest arch-angel standing 
unveiled amid ineffable glories—all are linked together, 
and subserve the all-embracing purpose of Infinite wisdom 
and love. 

What a beautiful and happy thought it is, that one day 
we shall be enabled to trace this purpose in its length and 
breadth, and height and depth,—that with anointed vision 
we shall read all the sublime and solemn secrets of the past 
—translate from the unknown into the known the history 
of the creation from its conception, and of all life, embrac- 
ing the ways of Providence, now light, now dark, and see 
how that an Infinite benevolence has planned, and wrought, 
and consummated, and caused all things to blend harmoni- 
ously together in one great design, and to work together 
for a supreme good ! ~ | 

Man shall live, though all beings below him may perish, 
Like the lark which mounts up on its continually widening 
spiral, are higher and still higher, until it is lost to 
the eye, and only the notes of its clear, sweet song come’: 
warbling down like liquid melody from the upper sky ; the 
soul winds upward to the serene heights by ever enlarging 
curves, so as gradually to command broader fields of obser- 
vation and experience, and to have revealed new and’ 
diviner forms of beauty to the enchanted gaze. And’ the 
song which at first was weak and tremulous, and of narrow 
compass, increases in volume, sweetness and variety of 
tone as the soul mounts aloft—swelling and enlarging and 
growing more impassioned with the widening of the- as- 
cending spiral, until its strains finally merge and’ mingle 
with the song which the seraphim sing. A. CG. Be 

11° 
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Art. X. 
Undebatable Theology. 


Ir. is the standing charge of Catholicism that Protestant- 
ism leaves all doctrinal points unsettled. The notion that 
every man has the right of private judgment,—which no- 
tion is the central principle of Protestantism,—if carried 
into practice, would (so the Catholic charges) lead to as 
many different theologies as there are individuals. By 
common consent, the Protestant has a right to assail any 
and every theological point as yet put forth, and substitute 
points wholly peculiar to himself,—wholly unlike anything 
believed in by his fellow-men. If he should deny the 
being of God, the soul’s immortality, and even the funda- 
mental axioms of morality; if he should assert as being 
right and proper, what the whole world has heretofore as- 
sumed to be grossly wicked and mischievous ; if he should 
assert theft, treason, and murder to be virtues, and integ- 
rity, and acts of kindness to be heinous vices,—in any and 
every such case, he is merely exercising his right of ‘ pri- 
vate judgment ;” and upon Protestant grounds, who is 
authorized to gainsay his conclusions? That there must be 
something stable in the world of .thought seems to be 
usually felt. That, in the world of moral and religious 
thought especially, there must be some settled points— 
points not even to be debated—every, one spontaneously 
assumes. And the Catholic thinks that he has fixed his 
opponent in the awkward position, that as a Protestant he 
cannot have undebatable points—it being the logical conse- 

uence of Protestant principles, that every point may be 
debated, and by every body. 

If the Protestant is really placed in this unpleasant posi- 
tion, if, in the lack of what is technically known as the 
‘* infallible interpreter,’ he can have no fixed theological 
points—points to which all theologians must defer,—points 
which are not even debatable,—if such is the logical se- 
quence of Protestantism, it may be a comfort to find, that 
on points not theological or ecclesiastical, the Catholic must 
acknowledge himself, must acknowledge every body, to be 
in a similar predicament. We will cite an example. 
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In the matter of bodily locomotion—as to the method by 
which men, in the voluntary exercise of their muscles, 
shall move their bodies from one place to another—we are 
not aware that the existence of any specific external direc- 
tion or authority is assumed by any one. On this point at 
least, the * private judgment ’’ of each individual has the 
largest liberty. Catholic and Protestant alike aver that 
each individual for himself must determine by what method 
he will exercise his powers of locomotion. If, then, one 
man assumes that the true method of bodily locomotion is 
by the joint action of hands and feet ; if a second concludes 
to walk upon his head; if a third, perceiving his form to be 
somewhat cylindrical infers that Nature’s method must be 
rotary ; if a fourth finds the model method in the example 
enforced on the deceiver of the mother of our race ;—in 
all and every case, the result is but the logical sequence of 
Protestantism as applied to the subject of locomotion. And 
if in point of fact we should find our streets made the the- 
atre of the varied forms of bodily locomotion specified, we 
simply find the notion of private judgment consistently car- 
ried out! Each person settles the point for himself; and 
who or what has authority to gainsay his conclusion ? 

Nevertheless, the ludicrous consequences of Protestant- 
ism, as applied to locomotion, do not take place. Notwith- 
standing neither church, council, nor synod presumes to 
interfere with the exercise of private judgment in the mat- 
ter, we find a wonderful uniformity in the styles of bodily 
locomotion. That man shall walk upon his feet, his head 
erect, forward and not backward—these points do not seem 
to be even debatable. They have been settled by an au- 
thority more efficient than any council ;—by human nature 
itself,,in the very structure, instincts, and physiological 
functions of the well-developed and healthy human frame. 

We shall not assume that the axiomatic truths of theolo- 
gy are as easily ascertained as are the facts pertaining to 
our bodily locomotion. We shall not assert that all the 
truths of theology are in human nature, in the sense that 
experience alone is able to disclose them. On the contrary, 
we believe revelation is necessary to the proper enlighten- 
ment of the human soul—revelation, we mean, in that 


sense of objective communication of truth which is quite 
distinct from internal experience. Still, we believe that 
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the process by which the soul becomes established in funda- 
mental theological truths is similar to the process by which 
we attain a knowledge of many physiological facts. Some 
truths the soul perceives intuitively ; and others which it 
cannot discover, it identifies as truths so soon as revealed. 
It becomes thus an authority,—in one class of truths direct 
authority, in another class indirect—in determining all 
points in theology. This is the essential principle of Pro- 
testantism,—this is basis of private judgment. But does 
this give every person the power to frame his own theology 
——to repudiate whatever doctrines he pleases to repudiate, 
to put forth just such notions as his caprice may suggest ? 
Not at all—neither in theory nor in result. He did not 
make his own soul, and i¢ has laws from which he cannot 
escape. Jt has authority over him,—as much so as if it 
were an entity distinct from himself, and supreme over 
him. For the same reason that in the matter of locomo- 
tion he cannot resist the authority inhering in his physical 
structure, he cannot, in the matter of theological truth, 
resist the authority inhering in his spiritual nature. 
Looking now at the results of Protestantism, we do not 
find that general uncertainty and vacillation in theological 
matters, which the Catholic assumes to be its logical se- 
quence. It is true that there is much diversity in the mat- 
ter of sectarian organization. But sectarian diversities in 
most particulars are superficial,—they do not by any means 
imply an equal diversity of opinion in the matter of theo- 
logical doctrine? How many distinct sects concur in the 
essentials of Calvinistic doctrines. How many distinct 
sects concur in the essentials of Armenian doctrine. And 
in how many acknowledged essentials of Christian theology 
do all the sects agree. In the fact of immortality, of 
moral and intellectual accountability, in the being of God, 
his nature and attributes, his sovereignty and benevolence ; 
—in these and kindred points we find a great body of the- 
ology common to every Christian sect. There are in fact 
—whatever may be the logical sequence of the notion of 
private judgment—very many points in which all Protes- 
tants are agreed, respecting which no such thing as ques- 
tion or debate is even thought of. We need not specify ; we 
simply state a fact’ patent to every intelligent observer, that 
Protestantism has, and must have, an Undebatable Theology. 
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Further, the very notion of theology, even in the most 
general terms by which it can be expressed, supposes cer- 
tain undebatable principles—principles which must appear 
in any and every theological creed. Take the definition of 
the term, the ‘science of God,” involving his relations to 
the universe of matter and mind—to material things and 
phenomena, and human souls. The mere definition implies 
a class of truths which a theologian, as such, is not at lib- 
erty even to question. Again, the phrase Christian theol- 
ogy, adding a specific element to the previous definition, 
supposes a class of truths pertaining to God in certain rela- 
tions to Jesus of Nazareth, which to the Christian theolo- 
gian, as such, are undebatable. Further, Calvinism sup- 
poses certain interpretations of Christian theology which 
the Calvinistic theologian, as such, must never call in ques- 
tion. It is thus with every creed—in every instance it 
necessarily assumes certain principles, which the devotee of 
the creed, as a devotee, must not look upon as even open 
to debate. 

But in all this we do not overlook the primary fact,—a 
fact undebatable by universal consent,—that nothing is so 
sacred as truth, and nothing can be allowed to interfere 
with the free search after truth. We would guarantee to 
every man the right to assail, with weapons of argument, 
_ any and every theory, creed, or principle, he may elect. 
- We simply ask that upon whatever. notion he chooses to 
animadvert, he shall do so in an honest relation thereto. 
Whatever dogma or creed he attacks, let him come to it ag 
its assailant. For a theologian to question the being of 
God ; for a Christian to deny everything or anything essen- 
tially involved in the relations of God to Christ ; for a Cal- 
vinist:to demur at any of the “ five points ;”’ for a Univer- 
salist—to come nearer home—to debate any of the points 
essential to Universalism, is, in every case, to convict one’s- 
self of a dishonest position, and of treachery to the cause 
with which he is in ostensible alliance. Let a man ques- 
tion the being of God in his true position as an atheist ; let 
him question the essential principles of Christianity in his 
true position as a deist; let him attack Calvinistic dogmas 
anywhere except in Calvinistic pulpits; let him deny the 
essentials of Universalism in his true position as an oppon- 
ent thereof ;—let such be his course, and we will do all in 
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our power to protect him in the inalienable right of free 
thought and speech. But we cannot concede that a man is 


honest, cither with himself or his fellows, who labors direct- 
ly or indirectly to undermine a creed with which he suf- 
fers himself to remain in formal alliance. 

It may be said, that in all this we have but stated an 


argument against ecclesiastical alliance itself. We have 


but stated, it may be assumed, the obstacle to free thought 
and speech which sectarian organizations necessarily pre- 
sent. If a man connects himself with a sect, he naturally 


sells his mind and heart to its interests ; and so, instead of 


continuing a free man in Christ, he becomes the slave of a 
creed. And hence, is it not better, it will be asked, to keep 
wholly aloof from parties and creeds? Is it not safer at 
least, for each man to do his work in his own way, without 


regard to the opinions or the methods of other men? 
Shall not the individual’ be an individual alike in his opin- 


ions and in his efforts to instruct other men in them ? 
We should have some respect for this complaint against 
sectarianism—for, in itself, it is not a little plausible—if it 


came from persons whose practice accorded with it. But 


with rare exceptions the complaint comes from persons who 
are not only in formal alliance with a sect, but who insist 
on remaining so,—and this too, even against the protests of 
their brethren. Indeed, they regard as persecuting any 


attempt to make them act in accordance with their profes- 


sions. They say, that no man can.safely be connected with 
a sect ; but if an attempt is made to remove them from this 
unsafe position, they are persecuted! They say that the 
true position for every free man is individualism ; but any 


attempt to put them into this true position, is persecution | 
And nine tenths of the trouble and unkindly feeling which 


exist between such persons and their ecclesiastical associ- 
ates, do not arise directly from the difference of opinion 
between the parties. The real case of alienation is in the 


fact, that one party insists on remaining where it says it 


cannot safely remain—in fellowship with a sect. 

Now we insist that every man who stands in a Calvin- 
istic pulpit is morally bound to preach Calvinism. In that 
position he has no right even to debate its essential dogmas. 


But remember, he is under no obligation to stand in such 


a pulpit. , The most arbitrary stretch of sectarian power 
e 
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never compels a man to assume an obligation to teach its 
doctrines. We do indeed complain that Calvinism has 
pursued an arbitrary cause in its dealings with men out- 
side of its pale. We have seen instanees of bitterness, 
misrepresentation, and persecution, in the dealings of Cal- 
vinists towards persons who neither had nor desired to have, 
any formal ecclesiastical relations with them, But we do 


not complain of Calyinists,—on the contrary we honor and 
respect them,—when they resolutely interdict any at- 
tack on their dogmas, as coming from persons in voluntary 
alliance with them. There are scores of preachers and 
writers in the so called Orthodox church, who have no 


moral right to be there. We do not censure, we heartily 
commend the inflexibility with which the genuine devotees 
resist the right of such persons to assail their principles. 
Our doctrinal sympathies are, of course, with the pro- 


scribed party ; for the general tenor of doctrine and practi- 


cal appeal coming from this party is what we are most 

familiar with as Universalists. But we cannot feel that 

men have a right even to teach truth from a false position. 
What should we say if a Christian missionary were to 


pursue such a course with the Mahommedans, whom. it is his 


business to convert to the Christian faith? Suppose that in 
the outset of his career, in order to get a hearing he avows 
himself a Mohammedan, and this too, in the most direct 


way—by formal alliance with them. THe accepts the Ko- 
ran with a mental reservation, however, as to the interpre- 


tations he shall put upon it; assumes the Mohammedan 
name, and then, having secured the confidence of his Mo- 
hammedan hearers, he forthwith commences, in somewhat 


ambiguous terms—it might not be prudent to call things b 


their right names—to throw doubt on the claims of Maho- 


met as the prophet of God, to unsettle the minds of his 
hearers as to the doctrines which he himself has virtually 
obligated himself to teach, and to insinwate—it would not 


be safe directly to state—the essentials of the Christian 


faith? Were there such a case, as a Christian people we 


should all agree with the person supposed, that Moham- 
medanism is a grave error, and that the Christian is the 
true doctrine ; while we should brand him as a hypocrite 


and traitor—meriting the scorn of every honest and high- 
minded Mussulman, The devotees of error even have 
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rights; and among these is the right to protect themselves 


against imposition. 
As to the allegation that all ecclesiastical alliances are 
prejudicial to freedom of thought—considered in itself and 


without regard to the inconsistencies of those who usually 


make the allegation—we will venture a word, We freely 


concede that they do present a temptation such as is com- 
monly affirmed. A man of average social sympathies soon 
finds himself attached to his party as something quite dis- 


tinct from his principles. He finds it painful to break his 


party ties even when the claims of new connections call 
upon him to do so. We think it would hardly be to any 


man’s credit, could he without a struggle sever the ties 
binding him to those who have been his associates in faith 


and purpose. He must be lacking in the ordinary sympa- 
thies and affections of his kind, did all party alliances give 


way so easily. We should not choose such a one for our 
companion in any relation of life. Fortunately, few per- 


sons are so cold of nature, so insensible to attachment, so 


repellant in what pertains to the social qualities of the race. 
We think it a virtue not only to love the doctrines, but to 
*“‘love the brethren.” Aside from the good, or what in 
some cases may be the evil, growing out of social relations, 
it is positively pleasant to see brethren banded together. 
An organization of human beings held together by cords of 
mutual sympathy and affection, viewed in itself, wholly 
irrespective of the results attendant upon it, is to us, we 
should hope to every body, a gratifying spectacle. 

But like all other good things, this thing which we call 
organization is liable to abuse. It presents peculiar temp- 
tations—it exposes men to peculiar dangers—it involves 
peculiar responsibilities. In families, we-have seen it lead 
to a heartless indifference to the welfare of all without the 
narrow circle. In neighborhoods it sometimes degenerates 
into petty clannishness, and mean jealous rivalries, as 
respects other communities. In states it often makes patri- 
otism selfish and unprincipled, aggresive on the” rights of 
other nations ; and not unfrequently it fosters the worst 
passions of the human heart as respects the subjects of 
other powers. In sects and parties it sometimes makes 


truth and right subordinate to the assumed interests of the 
fraternity ; makes the sect the controlling interest, and the 
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cause its tributary ; gives “to party what was meant for 
mankind ;” and when the welfare of the brotherhood is 


thought to be concerned, it often reverses the fundamental 
principle of morals—sactioning the maxim, “‘ the end justi- 
fies the means.” 


But in all these and similar cases it is a shallow philoso- 


phy which sees the efficient cause of these evils only in the 
family, in the neighborhood, in the state, in the sect; and 
it is a reckless logic which thence argues that the family, 


the neighborhood, the state, and the sect, as organizations, 
should be swept away. Grant that in the organization we 


find an occasion of evil, the real cause is prior to organi- 
zation ; is in human nature ; is in the social wants and ten- 
dencies of the race,—tendencies and wants which are 


meant for good ; which, if carefully regulated, lead only to 
good; but which the imperfection, the ignorance, the sel- 


fishness of man often make the occasion of mischief and 
crime. 
Talk as men will about the evil of sect, no one ever tries 


to keep clear of sect. Persons who make opposition to 


sect their sole cause, involuntarily find themselves organized 
into a sect. ‘The sectarianism which wars upon sectarian- 
ism is quite as real, and, as our observation testifies, quite 
as bitter, as intolerant, as exclusive as any thing it secks to 
remove. Ecclesiastical alliances—to confine our statement 
to sectarianism as it relates to theology—do present strong 
temptations to individual integrity, whenever a change of 
conviction calls for a change of position. - Weak virtue will 


be likely to succumb before strong social habits and affini- 
ties. But this only makes the merit of integrity the 
greater; it only gives to the conscience that overcomes 
the temptation the greater strength for the advocacy of 
newly-discovered truth. And this, we deubt not, is the 
purpose of Providence. The lover of truth must pass 
through trying ordeals, that his fidelity may be tested; 
his integrity strengthened, his fitness established for the 
advocacy of precious truth. The love of truth must be 
supreme over all selfish attachments; and he that fails 
to evince this higher love cannot make a successful apos- 
tle of the truth, be his position what it may. Neither 
ecclesiastical affinity nor individualism can be a substi- 
tute for that supreme devotion to honest conviction which 
VOL. XVII. 
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gives the law of conduct in any and every social position. 

If we are right in what we say of associated action in 
matters of faith—if it be true, that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion necessarily results when any considerable number of 
minds are drawn together by a common faith and sympa- 
thy,—and every one practically concedes this,—it follows 
that an undebatable theology is demanded by the social in- 
stincts of human souls. As a matter of logic, such a theol- 
ogy is demanded to account for the fact that ecclesiastical 
bodies have ever and everywhere existed. It is the idea 
of individualism that every thing may be debated by every 
body—an idea obviously suicidal if consistently carried out. 
It is the idea of associated action, that there must be rally- 
ing points—points never to be disturbed—points to which 
every member of the confederate body owes unquestioning 
allegiance. In every ecclesiastical body, these rallying 
points make an undebatable theology. 

Again, every ecclesiastical body finds its peculiar power 
in the stability of its principles. We mean that its doc- 
trines, in so far as they are regarded as undebatable, give 
the organization as such a power—a power quite distinct 
from what is contributed by the individual energy of the 
several members. But let each individual feel at liberty to 
criticise, question, or repudiate any one of the points really 
essential to the faith around which all the members are pre- 
sumed to rally, and the common faith loses its distinctive 
power—if, indeed, under the supposition, it is not a contra- 
diction in terms to call the faith common. Whatever the 
form of action may be, the result is individualism. The 
structure of faith to be of any service, must rest upon a 
rock. Those who profess to act from a common belief and 
sentiment must, while in this associative relation, look upon 
their principles not only as truths, but as fundamental 
truths. They are no more to be debated than the axioms 
of mathematics or morals. In all ecclesiastical operations 
the root of power is not simply in theology, but in an un- 


debatable theology. 


We cannot conclude our suggestions on the subject under 
consideration without offering a word as to its practical ap- 
plication ; more particularly its application to Universalists 
as a religious body. | 
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First of all, a disposition constantly to defend one’s 
principles argues a distrust in their truth. When new 
truth is discovered, and the convert is fresh in his zeal, it is 
natural that special attention should be given to the founda- 
tions of faith. The believer wishes to feel secure in his 
position—to make even.“ assurance doubly sure.” He will 
be anxious to explore the structure of his theology to its 
very substratum, that he may see the rock on which it 
stands. Criticism, argument, defence, all naturally spring 
from this stage of belief; and they prove the convert to be 
in earnest,—they are evidence that his faith is alive, and has 
a hold upon his sympathies. But after a reasonable degree 
of attention to these points, the mind naturally rests upon 
its conclusion. Confidence being established, the believer 
naturally asswmes, as not needing proof or defence, the cor- 
rectness of his principles. He gradually comes to look 
upon his faith, as a matter of course, as wndebatable. 

The same law of. progress holds of sect or ecclesiastical 
body. Its past history discloses a criticising, defensive, ar- 
gumentative state of mind. But this gradually passes into 
a more quiet, satisfied state, in which doctrines once urgent- 
ly defended are taken for granted. The theology comes 
in course of time to be undebatable. So natural and ‘so 
general is this state of things, that any exception thereto 
justifies a suspicion that there is a lack of confidence on 
the part of those who constantly defend their doctrines. 
It is a significant fact that after a lapse of many centuries, 
the Catholic theologians were never more active than now 
in the defence of Catholic principles. Protestants justly 
presume that such a state of things in the Catholic com- 
munion can only be accounted for by supposing a lack of 
confidence in the stability of those principles. 

It is a common instinct that truth, when seen, will com- 
mend itself, and, by its own force, compel men to acknowl- 
edge it. It cannot therefore need much support from extrin- 
sic sources. No man, with his eyes open, asks for proof 
that the sun shines at mid-day. To make such a de 
mand would simply imply blindness on his part. If men 
are continually eager to multiply proofs of the opinions 
they profess, it is fair to presume that they have but faint 
perceptions of intrinsic proof in those very opinions. It is 
umpolitic, therefore,—if questions of policy can, in any 
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sense, be entertained in such a connection—to be over anx- 
ious to state the arguments on which our convictions rest. 
To induce men to have confidence in us as exponents of 
eertain principles, we must show our faith in those princi- 
ples by asswming them to be true, rather than by constantly 
justifying a doubt of their truth by condescending to prove 
them to be true. To compel confidence in ourselves we 
must have an undebatable theology. 

Remembering that theology is of value chiefly as it re- 
lates to human ‘conduct—as it encourages pious thought 
and feeling, pure intentions and circumspect action,—we 
cannot too carefully guard against any method of present- 
ing it which shall weaken its power over men. Speculative 
inquiry as to the grounds of faith in the being of God, are 
more likely to chill than to call into life fervent emotions. 
Disquisitions on morality, the nature of sin, and reasons 
for repentance, though by no means to be discounten- 
anced, may nevertheless be presented with so much of ex- 
clusiveness as to make human hearts insensible to the intrin- 
sic claims of holiness. Especially is there danger of this 
result, if by a course of argumentation we tacitly imply a 
doubt as to the reality of evil, and the dreadfulness of 
guilt. To have any effect upon the life of man, theological 
truth must act with promptness, and speak with unques- 
tioned authority. In a word, it must, in its essence, be un- 
debatable. 

In what we have said we would not, however, be unmind- 
ful of an important distinction between showing the pooofs 
upon which our faith rests, and a controversial use of those 
proofs. It may be the mere joy of confidence which leads 
us to comply with the invitation of the Psalmist, to “* walk 
about our Zion, and go round about her,” to “ tell the 
towers thereof,”’ to “‘ mark well her bulwarks, and consider 
her palaces,” that we may ‘tell it to the generation follow- 
ing it.” That people should be educated in the essential 
principles of Christian faith, that they shall be led to see the 
rock on which the temple of Divine truth securely stands, . 
—all this is well. But all this may be done without once 
entertaining a question as to the solidity of this basis of 
truth. The evidences of Christian doctrine may be stated 
in such a way, as, of themselves alone, not to awaken even 
a suspicion that any one had ever'called them in question. 
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In this, however, we do not debate our theology; we as- 
sume its essential truth, and merely exhibit its secure 
foundations. 

As a Christian body, as the exponents of a system of 
doctrines, we shall have power over our fellow-men, shall 
be able to reclaim them from evil, and to incite them to 
good, precisely to the extent in which we lead them to feel 
that we are the ambassadors of a truth too palpable to need 
argument, too authoritative to admit of question. Our 
rightful influence decreases precisely to the extent in which 
we consent to establish, in every case, a right to declare 
God’s aversion to sin and his command that men live in 
holiness and filial fear. As Christian teachers, as empow- 
ered to rebuke sin and exhort men to repentance and God- 
ly lives, we must have, as the basis of power and authority, 

not simply theology, but an wndebatable theology. 
° G. H. E. 


Arr. XI, 
The Apostle Peter. 


The disciple and apostle, Simon Peter, appears in the 
New Testament records first among the leaders in the 
Christian cause while its divine author communed with men 
in the flesh, and immediately after his resurrection and as- 
cension into the heavens. Although others, his contempo- 
raries—=-as Paul and John—occupy their honorable places 
under the new dispensation, the name of Peter, in the list 
of the Apostles, has been synonomous with wakeful and 
ready Christian zeal, holy devotion, towering strength, and 
unfaltering fidelity, in every age. 

We derive the history of this apostle from three sources, 
—the Evangelists, the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and early historians of the Christian church. He was 
born in Bethsaida, Galilee. The name of his father was 

12* 
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Jonas, or John, as we read in the Gospels of his being 
called Simon Barjona, that is, son of Jona. His occupa- 
tion was that of a fisherman, in which business his brother 
Andrew was engaged with him. They were probably dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist. Although living in the same 
neighborhood with Jesus, we have no account that Peter 
had any special knowledge of him until the day after our 
Lord’s baptism, the attention of his brother Andrew and 
another disciple, (probably the apostle John,) was directed 
by the Baptizer to him whom he designated as ‘the Lamb 
of God that taketh, away the sin of the world.” They 
came to Christ, and heard and received his instructions. 
Shortly afterwards, Andrew prevailed upon his brother 
Simon to accompany him in a visit to the new teacher. 
The interview resulted in the connection of Simon with the 
Christian cause. On receiving him as his disciple, Jesus 
bestowed upon him the sirname by which he has ever since - 
been known in Christian history. ‘* When Jesus beheld 
him he said, ‘ Thou art Simon the son of Jona; thou shalt 
be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, a stone.’”’ 
After this interview, the two brethren returned home to 
pursue for a season their usual occupations. 

Previous to his temptation and entrance upon the active 
work of the ministry, Jesus called forth the two brothers 
to be co-operators with him. The allusion in his summons 
to their occupation is characteristic of the Master, and sig- 
nificant of the future work of the servants addressed. The 
brothers, with their attendants, had toiled all the night and 
caught nothing. They are encouraged, by the direction of 
Jesus, to make one more effort; Peter, in confidence, say- 
ing, as he alluded to their fruitless exertions, ‘* Neverthe- 
less, at thy command I will let down the net.” The 
draught was immense, so that the ships were imperilled, 
and the impulsive cry came from Peter, ‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” - Fear not!” was the 
reply of the Master; “from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men ;” or, as another evangelist has recorded it, as applied 
to both brethren, “I will make you fishers of men,”’—a 
prediction gloriously fulfilled in after time. 

And now began the new work of this earnest disciple. 
He entered upon it with his whole heart; and the promi- 
nent incidents connected with his history in the evangelists, 
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serve to present, in various aspects, the charaeter of the 
man. , 

The teacher and his disciples come to Cesarea Philippi. 
He asks them the question, ““ Whom do men say that I 
am?” Hearing their answer, he still further inquires, 
«¢ But whom say ye that I am?” None there were more 
in readiness to answer than Simon Peter, “‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” The special approval 
of Jesus followed these words; and the eminent favor 
granted to the Apostle is thus declared ;—“ Thou art 
Peter—the rock, as has already been affirmed of thee— 
and upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” First among the apos- 
tles doth this appointment render him; first in order and 
dignity, as it was God’s will he should be, but not as the 
errors of men have pretended concerning him. ‘“ Upon 
this foundation on which thou standest,—honor to Christ, 
and trust in him as the true messenger of God to man,— 
shall the true church be reared; and this favored one 
shall stand the first at its door of welcome to all the faith- 
ful. ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Of the nature of this 
dignity we will elsewhere speak. 

He ascends with Jesus, in company with James and 
John, the Mount of Transfiguration. ‘These two disciples 
had, just before, beheld together the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter. Moses and Elias appear, and the Old dispensa- 
tion and New are in communion amid the light of “ the 
excellent glory” there shining forth in the person of the 
Messiah. The ardent Peter is the first again to speak, 
‘‘ Lord, it is good for us to be here! Let us make three 
tabernacles; one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.” But it is not for this purpose that the scene is 
given. The pre-eminence of the Gospel, as well as its har- 
mony with the law and the prophets, come in this wonder- 
ful presentation. The scene is changed. The prophets 
have departed, and Jesus alone is before the marvelling 
disciples. 

It was not far from the shore of the Lake Genesareth, 
that the miracle of the loaves and fishes took place. Jesus 
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had ordered the disciples to take passage for the other side 
of the lake, while he should send the multitude away, 
When the night had come on, a storm swept over that 
inland sea, and the ship was furiously tossed and driven. 
Near the morning time, their Master was seen walking 
upon the waters, and approaching them. They cry out in 
terror, ‘‘ It is a spirit! ”’ but are answered in the mild ac- 
cents of their heavenly friend. Wrought up to an enthu- 
siasm, and ready to manifest his faith in his Lord, the im- 
pulsive Simon exclaims, “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
unto thee on the water!” He who knew what was in 
man, and how often human faith in him would need to be 
tested, gave his assent to the apostle’s appeal. The attempt 
is made, and in that conflict with the storm and heaving 
waves, human strength and confidence failed. Beginning 
to sink, the disciple cries, ‘* Lord, save me!” The hand 
of compassion is extended, and the gentle reproof emphat- 
ically spoken, ‘* O thou of little faith ! wherefore didst thou 
doubt!” Why not hold out in thy trust, when such evi- 
dences of the Divine power are witnessed by thee? But 
these are the disciple’s first lessons. Rescued by his Mas- 
ter, they enter the ship, and the tempest and the waters are 
stilled. 

Much of the language of Jesus concerning himself and 
his doctrine, was figurative. His hearers, not fully com- 
prehending it, were sometimes offended because of his say- 
ings; many of his disciples were. On one occasion, when 
he had been discoursing to them of his office and kingdom, 
their ideas of his outward greatness were not answered 
in these representations which they thought they saw in his 
statements; they therefore went back, and walked no 
more with him. It was then that Jesus appealed to his 
chosen twelve, in the question, ** Will ye also go away?” 
a question answered by Simon in the same readiness that 
led him to speak on another occasion of the character and 
office of his Master. Indeed, that opinion is here repeated, 
‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life; and we believe and are sure that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” And when Jesus 
would set forth his future suffering and death as a part of 
that great work for man upon which he had entered, the 
affectionate disciple and friend could not endure the dec- 
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laration. ‘Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be 
unto thee.” Identified as he considered himself with his 
Master’s cause, he instinctively shrunk from this reveal- 
ment of it in the affliction and shame of the one he loved 
so well. He had not associated the dignity of his Master 
with this degradation. He lacked yet more knowledge as 
to the intent of the mission of his Lord ; and this is implied 
in the words of Jesus who would impress upon him and his 
other <isciples the necessity of their having true convictions 
of the nature of the kingdom which he came to declare and . 
maintain. He would have them to know that in this new 
kingdom perfectness could come through suffering, and the 
highest honors to such as had gone through deepest humili- 
ation for righteousness’ sake. He turned and said unto 
Peter, “ Get thee behind me Satan, (adversary) thou art 
an offence unto me, for thou savorest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of man.” Not with worldly 
ease and honor would the interests of this kingdom be up- 
held, but by sternest trial, hardest conflict—through flood 
and flame, and hosts of Satanic power,—and yet, to meet 
this force, the patience of hope, the firmness of faith, the 
offices of compassion and consolation, the ministries of lov- 
ing kindness and peace ! ' 

The same ardor avows itself when the humble service of 
washing the disciple’s feet was performed by Jesus. The 
disciple expostulated against it. ‘If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,” is the Lord’s reply. The 
thought of such an act was, to the mind of Peter, revolting. 
But when the symbolical nature of it was explained to him, 
then would he not only that his feet, but that his hands and 
his head might partake of the washing. Any thing which 
the Master might propose rather than that his discipleship 
should be denied or doubted. 

And how could discipleship be more sincere, more de- 
voted, more impervious to fear, or the usual influences 
which occasion infidelity to a righteous cause? Surely, no 
avowals of faithfulness could have been stronger than 
Peter’s, no demonstrations of true discipleship more con- 
vincing than his. 

But his experience deepens, and the searching and sifting 
process goes on. We come toa period in the life of our 
apostle which we sometimes feel that we would be glad to 
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have obliterated from the annals of Christianity, if, by so 
doing, full justice could be done to the history and charac- 
ter of Christian faith, But the record is impartial. It 
cloaks no sins, not even those of apostles, and it has faith- 
fully transcribed the moral delinquencies of this chief among 
the early followers of our Lord. 


At the Last Supper we see the Master and his disciples 
assembled, and that commemorative rite instituted which 


should show forth the Lord’s death till he come. In his 
_ conversation after the Supper, Jesus uttered the startling 
words into the ears of that little company, ‘ All ye shall be 
offended because of me this night, for it is written, ‘I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.’ But 
after that I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee.” 
But Peter said unto him, “Though all shall be offended, 

et will not I. Iwill lay down» my life for thy sake!” 

here is no hypocrisy in this utterance. A more sincere 
exclamation never came from the lips of man. So he felt 
as his words were spoken,—and so did he then understand 
himself,—his sympathies, his resolves, his attachments to 
his Master’s cause. And how little was he prepared at 
that moment to hear the words of Jesus, ‘Simon, Simon, 
behold Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, - 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
And he said unto him, “ Lord, I am ready to go with thee 
both into prison and to death. And he said, I tell thee, 
Peter, the cock shall not crow this day before thou shalt 
deny that thou knowest me.” 

The disciple intended to keep the word which he had 
thus confidently spoken. He went forth with his Master 
to Gethsemane, and was there appointed by him with 
James and John to watch near him as he withdrew for 
prayer to the Father. Returning to the disciples, the Mas- 
ter finds them sleeping. Weariness and sorrow had borne 
them down. In compassionate accents rather than in the 
rebuke of indignation, come the significant words to Peter, 
as to one whose protestations of fidelity had been loudest, 
‘‘ What! could ye not watch with me one hour? Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation; the spirit 
indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.” But they do not 
seem to have entered into the moral realization of that hour 
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and place, as Jesus was held of it. Spiritually, their eyes 
were as heavy and their perceptions as dull as their mental 
and bodily activities. Had it not been thus we never 


should have read of the repetition of their weakness, and 
the coming of Jesus again and again, only to find them 
still in their slumbers. 

Now that the traitor Judas comes with his accomplices, 


they are aroused from their stupor, and are ready for resist- 


ance. We need hardly say who drew the sword on this 
occasion and smote the High-Priest’s servant in the affray. 
He who had been foremost to speak and act at other sea- 
sons, was so now. And his rashness called for the reproof 
of his Master, who restored to soundness the wounded man. 


So much readier is the weapon of F sical defence than 
inward discipline to duty. He would then and thus have 


laid down his life for his Master. But that was not de- 
manded. That Master reproves the offender, forbids this 


method of resistance, submits to be taken by the hostile 
force ;~—and then it was that ‘all his disciples forsook him 
and fled.” 


Peter followed him afar off. He could not turn | 
away—could not yield him up entirely to the fate whic 


seemed awaiting him. And yet, he had not strength of 
purpose enough to meet his Master’s accusers and enemies 
with an avowal of his discipleship. Recognized as one of 
his followers, he equivocates, as the word to that effect is 
spoken ; then he denies, as the accusation is repeated ; and 
then, as “confirmation strong” that he is not of him, de- 
clares with cursing and swearing that he knows not the 
man. 

He can fall no farther. And all this—save but for Je- 
sus’ prediction—we could not have suspected of one so 
ready in affirming his fidelity, and sometimes so successful 
in proving it. But the adversary thus far has triumphed. 
The sifting process has gone on. What else shall come of 
it? Judas has betrayed, Peter denied ; most of the other 
disciples have departed from the Holy One and Just. 

But Petey has gone to a repentance such as no mere 
statement of the evangelical historian could bring before 
us. “ Then Peter went out and wept bitterly.” “And when 
he thought thereon he wept.” Dr. Doddridge presumes 
that this signifies his habitual grief in all after life, whenever 
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this his darkest sin came up before him. This might or 
might not have been. But the tears which accompanied his 
repentance were most profitable, if others, also, were inev- 
itable. If Judas for his apostacy was driven to self-destruc- 
tion, Peter, for his, could enter upon the work of repentance 
only through bitterest and heaviest affliction. 

And now the trial, condemnation, and crucifixion of our 
Lord come; and next his resurrection. And who find we 
among the first witnesses of this stupendous event—this 
animus—this soul-fact of the Christian faith to all the 
nations? The repentant Peter. It is the angel at the 
tomb who sends by the Marys the message bearing upon 
the very face of it the assurance that he had found forgive- 
ness of him whom he had so basely denied. ‘ Tell his dis- 
ciples, and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee: 
there shall ye see him, as he said unto you.” 

At the closing of the evangelical narrative, we find our 
Lord in conversation with Peter, and giving him special 
charge as to the apostolic work yet before him. The na- 
ture of the conversation is significant. Three times (the 
same in number as his denials) is the question asked him. 
‘Simon Peter, lovest thou me? ”—and as often is the 
answer emphatically returned—* Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee.” ‘Thus ends that part of the history of the apos- 
tle given us in the Gospels. 

Another scene now opens. The Lord has risen, and 
ascended. The apostles have taken new courage as they 
have found new life in their Master’s cause. They have 
re-organised themselves, and have been endued with power 
from on high. It is the power of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the new cause is to be glorifiedgaccording to the 
promise of the risen Redeemer. The day of Pentecost 
comes, and the apostles are in Jerusalem. The gift of 
tongues is theirs, They go forth into the streets of the 
city and preach Christ to those of every nation gathered 
there—each hearing the message in his own language— 
Greek, Roman, Persian, African. Galilean men are thus 
speaking, and the hearers wonder. They talk to each oth- 
er of this new advent, and find that they have been hearing 
the same things in their own tongues. The excitement 
increases. Crowds come together, and the preachers are 
accused of having their inspiration of new wine. 
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A leading vindicator is ready to plead and defend their 
¢ause. He comes in the full conviction of divine truth. 
There is no fear of man in him; there is no mental or 
moral opposing force in that multitude that has power to 
Withstand hint His message is the torrent, having God’s 
power in it, to bear away ali before it in that hour. It is 
he who lacked faith on the swelling sea, and who stood, the 
trembling denier of his Master, in Pilate’s hall. But he will 
stand aiid walk through this uprising of the moral elements 
around him, and vindicate most triumphantly the cause 
and henor of the Prince of Life. His discoursing on that 
day, recorded in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
apostles, is a clear and timely exposition of the gospel ; 
and its effect by divine power, such, that there were added 
that same day unto the company of Christian believers 
about three thousand souls. , 

Henceforth our regenerated Christian missionary is one 
of the most devibed: | and affectionate of apostles. This 


book of apostolical record is illumined with his deeds. 
Space will allow but an allusion to them. 


At the gate Beautiful of the temple, in company with 
John, he cures the lame man. Crowds flock to learn of 
the wonder. The Apostle, seeking no self-applause, 
preaches Christ to them. He loses favor; is brought 
before the Sanhedrim, cast into prison, visited, flattered, 
and entreated to give up his principles. He is inflexible; 
and the government, tired with failure, dismiss him ; and 
he is again on his errand of life and salvation. The church 
at Jerusalem becomes more and more compact and strength- 
ened. The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart, and of one soul; neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things in common. Neither was there any amon 
them that lacked ; for as many as were essed of lands 
or houses, sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet ; 
and distribution was made unto every man according as he 
had need.” It was at this time that the attempt of Ana- 
hias and Sapphira to be against the Holy Spirit, was an- 
swered with their sudden death, insomuch that “ great fear 
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came upon all the church, and upon as many as heard these 
things.” } He visits Samaria, where the ministry of Philip 
had preceded him, and encounters and rebukes Simon 
Magus, who, presuming that the miracles wrought by the 
apostles were the display of magical powers, would pur- 
chase the gift with money. His vision by the ancient Jop- 
pa is worthy of note to every Christian. He needed en- 
argement of faith in consequence of Jewish exclusiveness 
yet lingering with him. The sheet, with its multifarious 
contents let down from heaven, and again drawn up thith- 
er, taught him that he should not account “ any man com- 
mon or unclean,” —or excluded from the blessings of the Gos- 

el ; God being no respecter of persons, but accepting all who 
ear his name and work his righteousness, hath also ‘“ to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” It is an expan- 
sion of the truth indicated in the gift of tongues that this 
new dispensation was for every nation and kindred and 
language upon the face of the earth. It was a new doc- 
trine to him ; it was to others of his countrymen. It was 
to not a few who had avowed the Christian faith. They 
could not make the blessings of the new faith to be univer- 
sal. That was too improbable, too great and good to be 
true. It was readily received by Peter; and in this new 
light and strength, he administered baptism to the family of 
Cornelius, a Roman centurion, at Cesarea, and went forth 
to proclaim salvation to the near, the distant, the remote ; 
all that the largest promise embraced; “even as many as 
the Lord their God should call.” , 

The Roman government tolerated every other religion 
except the Christian. Egyptian, Persian, Greek, Jew, all 
might go to the very capital of the empire, and send out their 
messages, and make their converts, and establish their wor- 
ship. But they never evinced a power like that with which 
Christianity came. Despised, it demanded attention ; de- 
nounced, it vindicated itself; cast down, it arose and tri- 
umphed. This new competitor awakened the attention and 
alarm, and drew down the indignation of the ruling power. 

By the order of Herod Agrippa, Peter is cast into prison, 
and placed between two soldiers, bound with chains. The 
prayers of the churches are made for him ; an angel of de- 

iverance comes ; prison doors are not impediments in the 


1 Acts iv. 32-xxxv. 5, 11 
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way of this victorious word ; they are opened, and the pris- 
oner is led forth to his holy vocation in the living world 
again. 

Mi council of Christians is called, and held at Jerusalem. 
A controversy has arisen as to the exemption or not of the 
Gentile converts from the ceremonial institutes of the law 
of Moses. The advice of Peter on this occasion is in char- 
acter and spirit most truly Catholic, and was adopted by 
the assembly. 

Only one principle aberration is there recorded in all 
this new life and action of the apostle. He once, at Anti- 
och, singularly receded from this ground of generous fel- 
lowship which he himself had been the first to affirm and 
enforce. It is his old Jewish exclusiveness somehow get- 
ting momentary advantage over him. A deputation from 
the apostle James arrived from Jerusalem, which main- 
tained the necessity of circumcision. Dreading apparently 
the censures of his Jewish brethren, he withdrew from the 
Gentiles, after having been on terms of freest communion 
with them. Such was the effect of this example, that the 
other Jews dissembled, likewise, with him. Barnabas, that 
good man, and elsewhere represented as “ full of faith, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” became a partaker in this dissimula- 
tion. ‘The spectacle is an unwelcome, a melancholy one. 
It is the generous and true liberality yielding to a narrow 
and bigoted conservatism, when the position of the parties 
should be reversed. And all this, too, in a church profess- 
ing for its faith the truth of God, and for its work the re- 
generation of the world. 

It is for another apostle—one who stands among the 
foremost in the holy company—to meet and deal with 
Peter on this occasion. Paul is at Antioch. In age and 
apostleship he is the younger of the two, and has not, like 
Peter, enjoyed the personal instructions of Jesus. Yet he 
was moved to speak the needed word of reproval to his 
elder brother in the Lord. He never shunned controversy 
where he believed the honor of Christian truth was in- 
volved ; and he knew that the noblest of men might, pos- 
sibly, sometimes err. Christ was greater to him than all 
the advocates of his religion ; and ie would have his Mas- 
ter glorified whatever mortifications his disciples or apostles 
were called to endure. His own graphic language is suf- 
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ficiently expressive of the reasonableness and faithfulness of 
his course. “But when Peter was come to Antioch I with- 
stood him to the face because he was to be blamed. For be- 
fore that certain came from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles ; but when they were come, he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing them which were of the circum- 
cision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise, with him, 
- insomuch that Barnabas was carried away with their dis- 
simulation. But when I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly, according to the truth of the Gospel, I said unto 
Peter, before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as the Jews, why compel- 
lest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews, who are Jews 
by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles? Knowing 

t a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ; even as we have believed in 
Christ that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and 
not by the works of the law.” A great question was this, 
now for the first time fairly before the Church. Was 
Christianity independent of Judaism, or was it not, in its 
power to sanctify and save mankind? Paul takes the 
affirmative, and most clearly and triumphantly maintains it 


in his epistles. - The law was of the pe It was insti- 


tuted and continued for man until the fulness of time was 
come, when God sent forth his Son, made under the law, 
to redeem them that are under the law, that they might 
receive the adoption of sons. The new Gospel disconnects 
men from the law, and inducts them into “the liberty 
wherewith Christ maketh free.” Paul is ever ready to at- 
tend to the question, when this is needful. He was at 
Antioch ; and the controversy there was healthful and ben- 
eficial to the Christian cause.—It was needed, perhaps, to 
confirm Peter fully in that view of the Gospel which the 
vision at the sea of Joppa announced to him. 

The reproof was just, as it was effectual; nor do we 
hear that it ever lessened in any degree, the interest of the 
apostles in each other. In one of his epistles, Peter al- 
ludes in the closing words, to “ our beloved brother Paul ;” 
and Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, designates Peter 
as one of “the pillars of the church.” 

Thus far have we followed the New Testament narration 
of this eminent man. What remains of his history—al- 
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though years of his apostolic life are lost to us—must be 
gathered from ecclesiastical history. Origin wrote of him, 
that “‘ he was supposed to have preached to the Jews of the 
dispersion, in Pontus, Galatia, Bythinia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia. His first Epistle is dated from Babylon,—-whether 
the olden city of Mesopotamia or the mystical Babylon, 
Rome, has been a question in dispute at various times in 
the church. There seems to be no good reason against 
the idea of his having been in the ancient Babylon, and 
subsequently in Rome also. He is ers by Chris- 
tian historians as having been the founder and first bishop 
of the church at Antioch. Tradition affirms that he lived 
to number his three-score years and ten, and represents his 
death to have taken place under Nero. He was led forth 
pinioned to the place of his martyrdom, and the multitude 
‘who had assembled to insult him, were moved to pity as 
he passed along. Just before his execution commenced, it 
is recorded that the decrepit and tottering prisoner requested 
that he might be nailed to the cross with his head down- 
ward, for having denied his Master, and that his request 
was granted. His martyrdom occurred in time and place 
near that of his noble co-adjutor, Paul—in the year of our 
Lord 64 or 65. Jerome writes of him, ““He was buried at 
Rome, in the Vatican, near the triumphal way, and is in 
veneration all over the world.” 

The character of this apostle belongs, as he does, to the 
Christian church, and to all the world. It is a human 
character, but it glows with the divine also. In it the 
frailties of our common nature are seen; and virtues, too, 
such as exalt this nature far heavenward. We behold in 
him the sincere and earnest man. His attachments to his 
Master’s cause were honest and pure. He left his lit- 
tle worldly all to follow him; and if he did once ask, 
‘‘ What shall we have therefor?” it was not that he 
entered with any low motives, the Christian service. Jesus 
knew the meaning of that question, and answered it so as 
to convey to the minds of the questioner and all who were 
with him, the highest conception of recompense for duty in 
his kingdom—abundantly more than any earthly service 
made—the riches of everlasting life. Those repeated an-. 
swers to the test questions of Jesus were uttered to one 
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who could fully and graciously appreciate their truthful- 
ness,—‘* Lord, thou knowest that I love thee!” 

He was impulsive.. This was one of his besetting weak- 
nesses. His first thoughts and inclinations too often im- 

elled him to speech and action. And so, sometimes, his 
Inconsistency and erie of character appear. He 
needed peculiar and severe discipline in reference to this 
failing, and how surely he received it his history has 
shown. All Christian disciples who have, at times or habit- 
ually, more zeal than knowledge of their outward means or 
inward resources for religious action, have, in this instance, 
a representative in him. He needed this true insight. He 
had not measured himself. He verily thought what he 
said— Though all the world shall forsake thee, yet will 
not I!”’—that his strength of purpose would not fail. But 
that hour of denial came ; and it was when the searching 
look of his Master met him, that he went out to his bitter 
repentance. That glance of recognition and heavenly re- 
proof gave him the view of himself which aided in his 
restoration. . 

But he was ever the earnest man. If his impulsiveness 
was modified or overcome in the experience of life, his zeal 
had no abatement. This is always a marked peculiarity in 
him ; and one which told with admirable effect, through 
his whole ministry. 

He had great force of character, as the whole of his his- 
tory shows. He entered the ministry in somewhat mature 
life, and was singled out by the Head of the Church him- 
self as one of its chief aids and defenders. After every 
just allowance for his weaknesses, we have enough of the 

reat and strong and enduring in him to entitle him to the 
Fighest rank among the first dispensers of the gospel to 
mankind. His discoursings, and the effects of them, as re- 
corded in the history of the apostles, and his instructive and 
stirring epistles, give ample evidence of this. 

The practical and orderly, also, are characteristics of this 
apostle. He is one of the chief workers in the Christian 
kingdom. His zeal has good application. It extends itself 
to some purpose. It first fairly surmounts the prejudices of 
Judaism, and makes known the interest of all men in the 
work of redemption ; it finds new doors opened for the ad- 
mission of the Christian message ; it confronts all opposi- 
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tions, visits regions near and remote, multiplies converts, 
plants churches, waters and nurtures fhem, and encour- 
ages them to renewed life in faith and holiness. The 
keys of the kingdom are placed by the Master in his hand, 
—symbolical of his commission to guard the entrance to 
the kingdom through the churches, against- whatsoever 
might offend, or that “ loveth and maketh a lie.” 

If we are interested in the manifestations of his leading 
virtues, as we meet them in the evangelical records, how 
his character rises into spiritual maturity and grandeur 
after the resurrection and ascension of our Lord. He is 
not now the impulsive and uncertain—at one time ready to 
brave danger, then faltering and failing as the hour of 
hardest trial draws near. He has become the steadily bold 
and firm, the towering and indomitable. He had been 
called to a conflict, such as in consideration of his peculiar 
temperament and organization, was, of divine wisdom, ap- 
pointed unto him, and in which he was made conqueror 
and more than conqueror through him that loved him. He 
was the severely tried, subdued, restored, faithful and tri- 
umphant apostle. None with his apostolical advantages 
could have more afflictively fallen. None—when his whole 


course is surveyed—enters at last into a higher glory. He 
had gone through the ordeal appointed for him. Satan had 
searched and sifted him ; and he had come forth “ strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might ;”—had thus 
come forth “ to strengthen his brethren ”—other souls in his 
own age, and in the ages to come. The graphic words of 
the poet seem surely to find illustration in him :— 


“Till from the straw, the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections, 
Have thrashed out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us, 
Are by Thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 

«Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away ; 
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And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire, 

But then we shall; and that is my desire.” 


His is the victorious life, and the resplendent name, 
evermore ! 
_ Ina survey of the mney. of this illustrious apostle, the 
question of his relation to the Romish Church comes very 
obviously before us. It has been believed and taught in 
the Roman Catholic Church, that Peter was Bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years before his martyrdom in that 
city. Much controversy among Christians on this subject 
has been elicited; the argument on both sides having been 
subjected to a most rigid examination. The conclusion of 
the Protestant world seems to be, that, although it is quite 
certain that our apostle suffered martyrdom—and that, 
probably, at Rome—it has not been proved that he was for 
any length of time a resident of the city, nor a chosen and 
presiding bishop there. Some of the most obvious reasons 
against such a supposition may be named. The salutation 
in his First Epistle, ‘to the Church that is at Babylon,” 
has been taken as direct proof of his special interest in the 
Church at Rome. But this appears to be too strained a 
reason for such a conclusion as that of which we are speak- 
ing. Dr. Campbell has, justly, we think, stigmatized it as 
*¢ poor, not to say ridiculous.” There is no strong evidence 
that the early Christians understood the term Babylon as 
applicable to Rome; and if they did, such a use of the 
term is not according to the plain and direct style of 
Peter’s epistles. It is far more reasonable to suppose that 
the Assyrian city is here meant, in which, as Josephus in- 
forms us, there were multitudes of Jews to which this 
*‘ apostle of the circumcision” might have found his way. 
Some have presumed that Babylon in Egypt was meant. 
But that Babylon, in the last days of the apostle, was but 
an ordinary Roman garrison. Then no intimation is 
given us in the New Testament of his founding the Church 
at Rome, or his having any appointment in or jurisdiction 
over it. Why, if such had been his character and adminis- 
tration there, is no word spoken of it in the Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans? Why not some allusion to this ,bishopric 
by one so deeply interested as Paul in the affairs of this 
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notable church? The pretence that he must have ruled 
after this epistle was written, would be but an acknowl- 
edgement that he could not have been regarded as the 
founder of the Roman church. Paul appears, most clearly, 
the founder and leader of the church in that city, although 
Peter late in life might have visited the Christians there, 
and taken part in the ministry of the gospel to them. 
Connected with this question of the bishopric of Peter, 
is another, as to the claims of the papacy in the Romish 
Church. The language of Jesus to him,—“ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church,” and 
“ unto thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
has been appealed to as proof of the supremacy of Peter 
over the other apostles of our Lord. This supremacy has 
been deemed transmissible by him to others, and that, too, 
exclusively in the line of popes in the Romish Church ;— 
three very bold and unwarrantable assumptions. For 
this apostle lays no claim to his sovereign authority over 
other apostles. What we have from him in the New Tes- 
tament is wholly silent on this subject ;—and surely he 
should have known of it as well as many others who since 
his day have asserted this supremacy in connection with his 
name. If, in a certain and proper sense, he stands first in 
eppeminent among the other. apostles, he is their equal, 
so, as. to authority. The church was built, not upon 
any one apostle, but, in the emphatic language of Paul, 
‘*‘ upon the foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.”” And in the 
Apocalypse we read that on the twelve foundations of the 
New Jerusalem (the Christian church,) are inscribed 
‘“‘ the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” That 
Peter was honored of his apostolic brethren as a chief 
among them in age, in dignity, in devotion, in success as a 
true soldier of the cross,*is evident enough in the history of 
the Christian church. But it is equally evident that his 
views of his own apostleship were not those of sovereignty, 
but of eguality, and his ideas of the priesthood far more in 
accordance than those of Romanism, with the democratic 
teachings and tendencies of the Christian faith. It is in 
this conviction that he addresses his fellow-believers as we 
hear him in his epistles :—‘‘ To whom coming, as unto a 
lively stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God 
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and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spirit- 
ual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 

eculiar people; that ye should show forth the praises of 
him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light.” 

Such was the standing, such the honor of Peter, in the 
Christian church. He came to establish no popery, but to 
maintain that religion in which no man is to be called Mas- 
ter,—but where all are one in Christ Jesus. He received 
the keys of a church which would never withhold mental 
and spiritual light—a free Bible and free thought from the 
people ; but which would call all men unto the enlighten- 
ing of the understanding,—unto the liberty of truth,—and 
examination of all pretensions to it,—the fullest expansion 
and growth in spiritual knowledge and grace. Another 
has not inaptly remarked, that there is in one sense “ an 
intimate connection between the name of Peter and the 
Church of Rome. That Church has appropriated that the- 
ocratic spirit so prominent in his Judaizing days, and over- 
looked the enlarged liberty and charity of his matured ex- 
perience. She has claimed to derive from him the keys 
rather as he may have understood them in the twilight of 
his faith at Cesarea Philippi, than in the meridian of light 
that burst upon him from Calvary and Olivet, and the 
great Pentecost. Hence the abominations that led Dominic 
to murder his fellow-men in the name of Peter and of 
Rome, and prompted Tetzel to sell absolutions as the mer- 
chant sells his merchandize, to the highest bidder. Hence 
the great reaction,—the Reformation, that seized the keys 
in the Spirit of the primitive keeper, and opened the Bible 
and the Divine kingdom to every heart of faith and love.” 

Two epistles, purporting to be from the pen of St. Pe- 
ter, are recorded in the New Testament. The first epistle 
has been universally received by Christians. Much ques- 
tioning ‘has there been in the church concerning the sec- 
ond. Jerome says, “ Peter wrote two epistles called Cath- 
olic, the second of which is denied by many to be his, 
because of the difference of the style from the former.” 
And Origen, in his Commentaries upon the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, as cited by Eusebius, says, “* Peter, on whom the 
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church is built, has left one epistle universally acknowl- 
edged; let it be granted that he also wrote a second, for 
this has been doubted.” 

In the third and fourth centuries, both epistles were gen- 
erally received by the Christians. ‘The second has special 
reference to the first, and they both seem intended for 
Christians in general, Jews and Gentiles living in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia; believers who 
had been led into the Christian faith through the ministries 
of Paul. The internal evidence of the second epistle is 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of its authenticity. 
Says a learned Christian author, “ ‘Though it has been a 
subject of examination full seventeen hundred years, noth- 
ing has hitherto been discovered which is unsuitable, either 
to the apostle, or to the apostolic age. Objections, indeed, 
have been made on account of its style, but the style of the 
second epistle when. compared with that of the first, war- 
rants rather the conclusion that both were written by the 
same person. It is difficult to comprehend what motive 
could have induced a Christian, whether orthodox or here- 
tic, to attempt the fabrication of such an epistle, and then 
falsely ascribe it to St. Peter.” 

The epistle seems to have been addressed to Christians 
in a state of persecution, and is supposed to have been 
written a short time after the first epistle; and not long 
before the apostle’s martyrdom. The Babylon at which 
it is dated, it is generally conceded, must have been from 
the Assyrian city of that name, and not from Rome under 
the mystical title which the imperial city bore. 


I. Among the instructions plainly given in the history of 
this illustrious apostle, is that of faith; faith bold and 
strong, and confronting the world’s opposing force, reprov- 
ing its sin in high places, and daring its false religions to 
an encounter with the true faith that remembers its ac- 


countability,.and looks for credentials to God, and not to 
man. It was such a faith as other Christian apostles pos- 
sessed and manifested; but in this instance it is presented 
in the strongest light. ‘That answer given to the rulers at 
Jerusalem who commanded the apostles to desist from the 
proclamation of their Master’s Gospel, is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation and honor, and specially of imitation, practically, 
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in ere age. ‘¢ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto men more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard. We must obey God rather than men.” One of 
the most: difficult of all convictions and positions for world- 
ly policy, or human lust and ambition, and pride and 
power, to comprehend. Were individual Christians and 
the churches everywhere under this conviction, or up to 
this inspiration, there would be such sure testimonies, such 
awakening appeals, such thunderings and lightnings from 
the Christian pulpit and press, and speech and action every- 
where, against the prevailing falsehoods, wrongs and iniqui- 
ties of man, as soon would change the whole moral aspect 
of our world, and hasten the true millenium. And that 
can never come but through living faith in God,—taking 
Him at his word—accepting his terms of service—acknowl- 
edging Him as the ultimate authority in all that pertains to 
human character, duty, progress, and salvation. ‘The Chris- 
tian church will be a dwarf of questionable efficiency until 
she has this inspiration. She will rise into a giant con- 
queror of heavenly might and glorious dominion when its 
in-breathings have blest her. 

II. Zeal is another instruction of the life we are con- 
templating. Peter was the zealous apostle. He has ever 
been quoted and known as such; and his example in this 
respect is a blessing. Without zeal, Christianity would 
have stood still in the beginning. Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Corinth, Rome,—all those places near and remote when 
the apostles went ‘forth, were witnesses of his zeal. They 
imbibed it when the pentecostal power came upon them. 
They never lost that power. They imparted it to others ; 
they have sent it down in their histories and epistles to the 
present hour. Zeal is one of the indispensable instrumen- 
talities of Christian success—a missionary zeal ; readiness 
and earnestness to disseminate ;—going out into all the 
world, if practicable, and preaching the gospel to every 
creature ; not standing still, or lying down to slumber, in 
the presumption that God has done all, and that men have 
only to await his time to move them to duty ;—no rusting and 
decaying process like this; but a perpetual revival—a 
lively life of conscientious action, such as will make its way 
like light-beams through the world’s densest darkness—the 
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striking of truth’s hammer, and its breaking in upon the 
world’s stone-heartedness ;—the kindling fire that catches 
and consumes its vanities and false pretences, and whatso- 
ever would counteract or pervert the truth of the Lord. 

No Christian sect can do its perfect work without zeal. 
It may be learned, wealthy, popular, in a few senses, richly 
endowed with other things ;—but not one of them can 
make up for this, if this be wanting. Such is God’s ordi- 
nation, and it cannot be reversed. 

III. Anether lesson of our subject, is, that of the need 
of enlarged views of Christianity in order to make best 
proof of the Christian ministry and life. The larger the 
faith, the wider the view of divine grace, the stronger the 
inducement to work for the truth, seeing that such forces 
are in its favor ;—the more reliance on the promises of the 
Everlasting One. Asa distinguished minister of a lesser 
faith than ours, said, “* The hope of success is necessary to 
the attainment of the gospel blessing with man. Some 
may give up for a time in despair. _ Nay, the heart of Infi- 
nite love itself would weary of beating without a knowl- 
edge of final success.” 

Peter’s reception of the great truth of the extent of sal- 
vation to the Gentiles did not dampen his Christian ardor 
nor cause the fires of his zeal to burn low. He did not 
find that the motive power was taken from Christianity now 
that all were to be made its subjects by renovating grace. 
No ; this very revelation of the infinite and impartial mercy 
gave him renewed strength—sent him forth with mightier 
energy than ever, and rendered him far more efficient as a 
Christian minister wherever his influence extended. 

This was precisely the effect of Peter’s enlargement of 
faith from the partial to the universal. And it will ever be 
thus with all faith as true and as thorough as that mani- 
fested in him. A strange hallucination is it, that our 
motive-power to holiness declines as the horizon of divine 
grace widens and extends in our vision. Paul’s searching 
question and answer place this whole subject in its true 
light. ‘ What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound? (or because grace abounds ?) 
God forbid! How shall we that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein ?” 

IV. The need of self-acquaintance and watchfulness in 

vol. xvi. 14 
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the Christian life, is another lesson in the apostolic life 
before us. It was in this need that the weaknesses of Peter 
were made most manifest. He was stronger in himself 
than in the all-sustaining power. What startling words to 
him were those which predicted his denial of his Master 
and Lord! Such a declension could not be! But it was / 
And let him that thinketh he standeth secure in moral 
principle and devotedness to truth and right take heed 
lest he fall. The tempter is near. ‘* The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” Our resolutions to duty may lack 
strength of spirit and nerve, and, in the hour of trial, some 
soporific of the adversary’s cunning may paralyze and ren- 
der us the victims of his wiles. 


“ Beware of Peter’s word, 
Nor confidently say, 

‘TI never will deny thee, Lord!’ 
But, ‘Grant I never may!’” 


The Christian life is a perpetual conflict and consecra- 
tion. Such is the summing up of the whole instruction of 
our subject. We may be called in this service to a forced 
march, a .long endurance, a fierce encounter with the 
tempter, a heavy cross, a daily tribulation. But, through 
all these, the call is still to “ glory, immortality, eternal 
life.’ Each day has its ministries to be fulfilled, each 
hour its endeavors and accomplishments. What we are, 
that should we improve. Peter had his work; Paul his ; 
we have ours. What we have, we are to consecrate to 
the Giver,—talents, time, heart, soul, life. Our advan- 
tages: let us know what they are. We never shall know 
until we try to apply them. We may make failures or tri- 
umphs of them—monuments of shame or crowns of glory! 
God help us in the work and the victory of his everlasting 
truth ! J. G A. 





The New Dictionary. 


Art. XII. 
The New Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language by Joseph E. Worcester, 
LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. 


THE publication of a new dictionary, claiming to be the 
standard authority in all matters pertaining to the ortho- 
graphy, pronunciation, and meaning of words, challenges 
the closest scrutiny,—the most rigorous criticism. Espec- 
jally is this the case, when,—as at the present time,— 
there is no lack of dictionaries, in point of number, each 
of which possesses many acknowledged excellences. Un- 
der these circumstances, a slight improvement on existing 
works, the introduction of some new but unessential fea- 
ture, or a new arrangement of their best features, does 
not furnish sufficient reason for the publication. The de- 
ficiencies of existing works must be radical, and the superi- 
ority of the new claimant manifest. 

To this test the work before us must submit before it 
can take the place it claims, as the standard work on 
English lexicography. 

What, then, are the facts in the case? The three prin- 
cipal objects for which a dictionary is consulted are the 
definition, the orthography, and the pronunciation of words. 
Of these, definition is usually regarded as the most im- 
portant; and in this respect, we think it will be generally 
admitted, that Webster—even now,—stands unrivalled. If 
any one doubts it, let him take words at random from 
the two dictionaries, and decide for himself. We have 
done this for our own satisfaction, and, as it is something 
that every intelligent man can do, we prefer to recom- 
mend such a test, rather than make use of the words we 
have examined, lest there might be supposed to be some 
unfairness in the selection. ' 

The differences in orthography in the two dictionaries, 
we think, will be found on examination, to be much less 
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than is generally supposed. There is no doubt that Dr. 
Webster, in his earlier editions, went further in his desire to 
reduce anomalies to the analogy of the language than 
experience has shown to be practicable. These efforts, 
however, it should be remembered, were all in the right 
direction,—all tending to greater uniformity,—and, in 
many cases, were successful in hastening at least a desira- 
ble consummation.! 

But, if Webster carried this tendency too far, the evil has 
been remedied in the later editions, edited by Prof. Good- 
rich, to such an extent as to remove all objections on that 
score. We cannot help thinking that the influence of Dr. 
Worcester is exerted rather to retard all such improve- 
ments, even when a divided usage gives him full liberty to 
aid in tendencies which he cannot ignore. 

Many, however, who admit the superiority of Webster’s 
definitions, and are not frightened by the orthographical 
bug-bear which has been raised, still suppose that Worces- 
ter is more reliable in pronunciation, and that his system of 
notation is more simple and definite. We confess that we 
entertained something of the same feeling ourself, until a 
careful examination of both forced us to abandon our pre- 
conceived notions. 

And first, with regard to Worcester’s system of notation. 

In his “* Key to the sounds of the marked letters,” he 
lays down and numbers seven sounds of the letter a, one of 
them being what he calls the “ obscure” sound. Now, how 
are we to ascertain what particular sound is here indi- 
cated? By the sound of a in the words given as examples, 
of course. But we here find “liar,” * palace,” ** courage,” 
*‘abbacy.”” Does Dr. Worcester then mean that the a 
when marked with the sign of the obscure sound has the 
same sound in these four words? He will not say that. 

What then? That a with a dot under it, has some one of 


1 As examples under this head, see “ benefited,’ which Worcester 
gives now with one Z; also “traveled” and “ worshiped,” in which, 
though he doubles the final consonant, he admits usage is not uniform, 
but that “some” do not double it. (‘ Some,” we take in this connec- 
tion, to mean Webster and Perry,—though Webster is not named.) 
Of words respecting which the usage is not uniform, we will here 
simply state, that Campbell, in his “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” lays it 
down as a canon of criticism, that we should choose that usage 
which is most in accordance with the analogy of language. | 
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these sounds, without designating which. But what then 
does this mark show us, that we should not have known 
without it? Nothing. 

The same may be said of the “obscure. sound ” of all 
the vowels. ‘Take 7 for instance, where “ elixir,” ‘ ruin,” 
‘‘ respite,” “ ability,”’ are given as examples ; and where the 
first so marked has a short sound of wu, and the three fol- 
lowing the short sound of 7 From the key, then, we are 
utterly at a loss to determine what the sign of the ‘* obscure 
sound ”’ indicates, and we certainly get from it no aid in 
giving the proper sound to the vowel thus marked. 

But on page 12, paragraph 10th, we are told that ‘ this 
mark is employed to indicate a slight stress of voice in ut- 
tering the appropriate sound of the vowel, rather than to 
note any particular quality of sound.” But how are we to 
ascertain what the ‘‘ appropriate’ sound of the vowel is ? 
We supposed that was the object of the mark, as it pro- 
fesses to be in the key,—and as it is of all the other 
marks. The author shall answer for himself. ‘ If” says 
he, ‘the syllables on which the primary and secondary 
accents fall are uttered with a proper stress of voice, these 
comparatively indistinct syllables will naturally be pro- 
nounced right.”” What, then, is the use of marking them ? 
But the fact is, the obscurity is not in the sound of the let- 
ter, but in the system of notation,—to trace it no farther 
back. It does not indicate the quality of the sound, but is 
merely an accentual mark. As the author says on page 
12, paragraph 4th, ‘* The vowels in the syllables which have 
either the primary or secondary accent have a mark 
placed over them, denoting a distinct sound; while those 
which are more feebly uttered have a dot placed under 
them,”—and we have already quoted his admission that 
“this mark is not employed to note any particular quality 
of sound.” It is true he goes.on to say, that “in a ma- 
jority of cases, this mark may be regarded as indicating an 
indistinct short sound of the vowel, as in ‘ tenable,’ &; 
but in many cases it indicates a slight or unaccented long 
sound, as in ‘carbonate,’ &c; and that the letter w in 
‘educate’ is pronounced like yu, slightly articulated.” Now 
we confess, that, taking Dr. Worcester’s definition of ‘ in- 
dicate,’”’—which we think is correct,—we do not see how 
them ark indicates either a long or a short sound. It may 
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be placed under letters having these sounds ; but the mark 
does not indicate the sound. It indicates merely, that the 
syllable in which the vowel occurs, has neither a primary 
nor secondary accent,—a fact, one would suppose, suffi- 

= ciently indicated by the absence of any mark over it,— 
since all accented syllables are thus marked. 

Again, we are told in the key, that “tion” is pro- 
nounced like “‘ shun,” and ** cean”’ like “ shan ;”’ and the 
words “nation” and “ocean,” are cited as examples. 
Now,—not to mention the different notation of the same 
sound,—let us look at the explanation of the diphthongs, 
&c.,on page 15. Here we find a proper diphthong defined 
as “one in which both vowels are sounded,” and ea in 
‘‘ ocean,” and 7o in “nation,” are again given as examples. 
It is further stated that those proper diphthongs beginning 
with ¢ or e are “ pronounced as if y consonant was substi- 
tuted in place of e or 7; as ocean, (osé yan,) question, 
(quest yon.)” 

Now, which is right? Are ea in “ocean,” and éo in 
‘question’ proper diphthongs, as asserted on page 15, or 
improper diphthongs, according to the key? If we turn to 
the words.in the body of the dictionary, we shall find that 
Dr. Worcester follows the key, in the pronunciation of 
“ ocean,” (oshan), but makes a proper diphthong of io in 
* question ’’ (quest yon). 

Why this inconsistency ? Is it because the author forgot 
to mention in the key that ‘tion’? when immediately pre- 
ceded by the sound of 8 is pronounced like “ chun ;’’ as 
‘‘ question,” ** suggestion,” &c. ? 

Now, this change of the sound of ¢ in certain combina- 
tions to the sound of ch in “church ”’ is just as evident in 
such words as “ question,” * bastion,” ‘ mixture,” &c., as 
the change to the sound of sh is in “nation,” “ notion,” 
&c. But as the author has not recognized this modifica- 
tion of the sound of ¢ in the key, he is driven into this 
inconsistency. Nor does this apply merely to the words 
we have enumerated, but toa very large class of words. 

Look again, at the word * peculiar,”’ pronounced (pecul- 
yar) by the principle laid down on page 15, and already 
referred to, that the diphthongs which begin with e and 7 
are pronounced as if y consonant was substituted in place of 
e ort; then look at “ peculiarity ” which, according to the 
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rule should be pronounced (peculyarity), but which the 
author respells and marks thus,—(pe-kul-ye-ar-e-te ),—not 
substituting y, but prefixing it to the i, and thus making 
one syllable more in the word than if he had followed the 
principle he had laid down. He, however, seems deter- 
mined to be right about half the time,—for the very next 
word “ peculiarize”” he marks thus, (pe-kul-yar-iz), and 
not (pe-kil-ye-ar-iz) as we might have expected. 

One of our most popular writers has said, “* Don’t be 
consistent, but be simply true.” Dr. Worcester certainly 
heeds the first half of the injunction. 

The inconsistencies and obscurity of Dr. Worcester’s no- 
tation have annoyed us much. We had hoped, that in 
this last great work he would “ reform it altogether.” He 
has not, and we are disappointed. 


Arr. XIII. 
What shall We be? 


THERE are times when we think with great seriousness of 
the future life, and query what we shall be. In seasons of 
trial, in times of affliction, or when we feel that we have 
nearly completed the journey of life, we ask ourselves, 
what of the future? The Christian who has ever reposed 
confidence in God, and has exercised a pious trust in him, 
having made himself acquainted with divine truth, feels 
that it will be well with him when he has gone down into 
the solemn shadows of death, and has passed the dark val- 
ley which separates time from eternity. But he who has 
lived a thoughtless, irreligious life, may have no idea of 
that world towards which he is hastening, and so makes the 
exit from life in uncertainty and doubt. It is a sad thing 
to die without any well-grounded hope of another and bet- 
ter life, without any assurance that the desires for immor- 
tality will be gratified. It cannot but be agreeable to every 
one to have clear views of the future life, and a firm con- 
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viction that that life will be every way desirable. This is 
necessary to composure of mind amidst many of life’s 
changes, and it adds much to the common enjoyments of 
time. 

But when we look into the Scriptures we do not find all 
things clearly revealed which we wish to know. The sim- 
ple fact of a blessed immortality is announced with great 
clearness, but the condition and characteristics of that bet- 
ter world are shadowed forth rather than fully disclosed ; 
and the connection between this and the future life is left 
in such obscurity that pious and devoted Christians differ 
much respecting it. Hence it does not become us to dog- 
matize on this subject, but rather to examine and investi- 
gate in the spirit of earnest inquiry. Where we cannot be 
guided by the light of revelation we must let reason and 
judgment be our guides, being careful not to build a the- 
ory which will conflict with the teachings of the gospel, or 
one which will not harmonize with the known character of 
God. When we ask ourselves what will be the effect of 
our present culture, attainments, and acquisitions upon our 
future selves, or what our intellectual and moral status will 
be at the beginning of the future life, we may not find a 
definite answer on any page of the Bible, and we may not 
feel certain that any man, however wise and learned, has 
given us reliable information concerning it. We may 
think it probable, or even feel certain, that there is some 
connection between this life and the future, without know- 
ing what that connection is, or precisely how, or to what 
extent, our future condition will be affected by our present 
conduct and attainments. It is proposed to express some 
thoughts on this subject, but as it is an important one, and 
as a careful investigation will require extended remark, it is 
deemed advisable to treat only of the effect of intellectual 
culture and attainments on our future selves, leaving that 
division of the subject which relates to moral culture for 
consideration at another time. 

Do we enter upon the future state with the same intel- 
lectual culture and attainments that are possessed here ? or 
do we enter upon that state with enlarged powers and ca- 
pacities, so that we shall know, as by intuition, all we wish, 
or all that is needful for us to know? There are few pas- 
sages in the Bible which contain allusions to this subject, 
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and none, perhaps, which contain definite statements re- 
specting it. An apostle has indeed said that ‘ now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then, face to face: now I 
know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” But this can not be regarded as a very definite 
statement respecting our intellectual powers, and our liter- 
ary and scientific attainments in the future state, or rather 
at the commencement of that state. We seek for clearer 
light. We shall be aided very much in our inquiry by con- 
sidering certain theories respecting the mind itself, and the 
manner in which it manifests itself. There are two of 
these theories, one of which we think, must be true, and 
either of them will have an important bearing on the ques- 
tion before us. 

The first is, that the mind does not have an existence 
independent of the body, but is the result of the physical 
organization, or in some way depends on that organization 
for its existence. Now, if the mind has not an independent 
existence, if the power to think, to reason, and to plan, if 
the memory, the conscience and the will, are results of the 
physical organization, then, when the organization fails, the 
mind must cease to exist. For if the mind is a result of 
the bodily organization, the result must cease with its pro- 
ducing sense. On this theory, we can not see that there is 
anything left of us except the cold remains, when death has 
done its work. ‘The mind must perish when the body falls 
into decay and rests in the grave. ‘Then it can not be 
that we shall enter upon the future life with the same pow- 
ers and attainments which were possessed here, for we shall 
not exist at all except as a memory among friends who re- 
main on the earth. 

If it is contended that we shall exist beyond death, 
then we must be re-created. And if from our buried dust 
there shall spring a new intellect, or if a new mind shall be 
re-created from this perished body, who can tell what pow- 
ers or faculties it will possess? It does not by any means 
follow that a new creation will be precisely the same as the 
old one which perished. If a mind is re-created from our 
perished selves, it is impossible for us to determine what 
will be its character, or what powers, capacities, and en- 
dowments, it will possess. This is a matter respecting 
which all are alike ignorant, and must remain so; for no 
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one can gain positive knowledge respecting it by the most 
patient inquiry or the most searching investigation. We 
may interrogate nature, reason, and our own consciences, 
with the most intense earnestness, but it will all be to no 
purpose. We must feel it to be fearfully true that there is 
no wisdom, nor knowledge, nor device in the grave to 
which we are hastening; and that all talk about powers 
and attainments in another life is idle speculation. 

The other theory is, that the mind has an existence in- 
dependent of the body; so that when the body dies, and 
turns to earth, the existence of the mind is not aftected in 
the least. ‘This we suppose to be the fact. The mind or 
spirit is immortal: it is not subject to decay, dissolution, 
or death. When the body falls a prey to disease; when 
it ceases to be a living thing, and lies stiff and cold in 
the habiliaments of the grave, the mind itself does not 
lose consciousness ; it does not sink into oblivion. But, 
released from the body which for a time it tenanted, 
spreading meanwhile over the countenance the glow of in- 
telligence, and making hope the guest of the heart, the 
mind shall still continue to exercise the prerogatives pe- 
culiar to itself, and shall continue to exist when time is 
no more. 

It may be thought that this mind will ever remain the 
same, that its mode of action will be unchanged, and that 
it will continue to make progress during the whole period 
of its existence just as it did when connected with the 
body. Hence it would seem to follow that the attainments 
which it makes here will form a part, perhaps all, of its 
possessions when it leaves the body and enters upon the 
life which is beyond death. Therefore, the more discipline 
it gains, and the more knowledge it acquires here, the 
greater will be its advantage on entering the future life, 
over those who had but little intellectual culture in this life. 
This, to many, seems reasonable, and probably true. ‘They 
can not think that the unlettered peasant who knows noth- 
ing of books or science, who values the earth only for its 
capacity to produce corn and wine, who contemplates the 
stars and planets only as bright points in the sky, enters 
upon the future life on a perfect equality, in regard to in- 
tellectual possessions, with Newton who discovered the 
laws which the Creator has impressed upon the worlds 
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above, and who made himself acquainted, to a surprising 
extent, with the wonderful works of God. It may seem 
probable to many that the most ignorant and the man of 
the greatest knowledge, who breathe their last at the same 
moment on earth, will not enter upon the future life in pos- 
session of the same mental powers, and of the same knowl- 
edge, so as to be, in all respects, equals in the world of 
light. We do not say they will be equals: we simply say that 
we know but little about it. Yet there are reasons which 
weigh much with us against the doctrine which teaches 
that there is a great difference in the mental powers and 
acquirements of men on their entrance upon the future life. 

If the mind has an independent existence, as we believe it 
has, it can act only through appropriate organs. The brain 
is the organ of the mind. The head is uniformly regarded 
as the seat of thought, reflection, intelligence, and memory. 
This being the case, he will seemingly have the most mind 
who has the largest brain in a healthy condition. All our 
truly great men, all who have really distinguished them- 
selves, or have been known as men of gigantic intellect, 
have, we think, possessed a large amount of brain. There is 
something in a massive forehead, something in a large and 
well-formed head, that impresses the beholder favorably ; 
while a diminutive head is taken by all as indicative of 
small intellect. When we see a man of good proportions, 
muscular limbs, and broad shoulders, we are convinced at 
sight that he possesses great strength ; while a man of slen- 
der frame, thin -muscles, and narrow chest, we feel satisfied 
has not great powers of endurance, and can not perform 
great feats of strength. So the man of massive forehead, 
noble mien, and active temperament, makes the impression 
at sight, on the beholder, that he possesses great intellectual 
power; but the man of small brain does not make that im- 
pression, and these impressions are generally, if not always, 
in accordance with fact. The mind itself may be the same 
in each case, but the organs through which it operates or 
manifests itself being different in size, quality, and condi- 
tion, much more or a much greater mind is manifested by 
one than by the other. The difference may be in the pow- 
er of manifestation, not in the mind itself. 

If the brain is diseased, it can not serve as a good or- 
gan of the mind; and a person thus affected may seem to 
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have a feeble intellect. The mind can not act efficiently 
through a diseased brain. ‘There are certain kinds of dis- 
ease in which the patient becomes demented to a considera- 
ble extent. Soin the delirium of fever the mind seems 
wandering, and there is an entire inability to make intellec- 
tual effort. Nearly always, when the body suffers, the mind 
suffers with it. ‘This is so well known that a sound mind 
in a sound body has become a proverb. But when the 
body is restored to a healthy state the mind becomes 
active again, and it is a pleasure to exercise the intellectual 
powers. 

A small pressure upon the brain will unfit it to act as an 
organ of the mind; and if the pressure is considerable the 
mind seems to be destroyed. But when the pressure is 
removed the mind is restored, for then it can manifest itself 
through its appropriate organ. <A certain man had his 
skull fractured in such a manner as to cause severe press- 
ure on the brain. It caused him to seem demented. After 
a time he was trepanned ; the operation relieved the press- 
ure, when he recovered his mental facultiesas before. We 
once read of a man, who, from some injury, lost a portion 
of his brain ; he retained his faculties, yet, in certain re- 
spects, he did not have the strength of mind which he pos- 
sessed before the injury. 

We know, too, that there are national characteristics. 
The American indian differs from the negro, and he from 
the Asiatic, and this last from the European. The differ- 
ent races of men have a diversity of cerebral development 
corresponding with their diversity of mental gifts. We 
need no one to tell us which is the more intellectual, the 
European or the negro. The white is the dominant race, 
made so by superiority of intellect. This difference would 
exist, just as we now see it, were the mind itself precisely 
the same in all, but compelled to manifest itself through 
diversity of organs. Through an imperfect organ there 
can not be manifested so much intellect as through a large 
and healthy one. 

The same general truth may be illustrated by reference 
to another well known fact. In infancy and early child- 
hood but little mind seems to be possessed ; but the intel- 
lectual powers increase till the prime of manhood, after 
which they decline. In extreme old age, when the body 
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becomes enfeebled, the mind seems to fail, and, in some 
instances, to be entirely gone. He who possesses a vigorous 
intellect in the meridian of life may, in old age, sink into a 
state of infancy, and know little more than when he lay a 
helpless infant in his mother’s arms. We can account for all 
this by assuming that the brain in infancy is teo weak, or is 
unfitted to serve as an organ of the mind, and that in old age 
it returns to the same condition, while between infancy and 
old age it fulfils its office le So there may be really 
as much mind in one condition as in the other; the appa- 
rent difference'in the intellectual powers in the different 
periods of life be owing to the condition in which the brain 
may be in those different periods. If this be a correct view 
of the case, there may be the greatest diversity of intellec- 
tual gifts though the mind itself remains ever the same. 
We can not tell, in any given instance, how great a mind 
may be possessed: we can only tell how much mind is 
manifested. We can not tell but they have minds precisely 
equal, in all respects, whose powers of manifestation are 
very unequal. The idiot may have as great a mind as the 
wisest and most intelligent. Who can know it is not so? 
or who can show to the contrary? For prove what you 
may respecting the power to manifest mind, you prove 
nothing respecting the mind itself, if it be granted that 
the mind exists independently of the bedy, and manifests 
itself through organs possessing different degrees of fitness 
for their office. 

These views being admitted as correct, we can not fail to 
see the bearing they will have on the question under con- 
sideration. For when the mysterious union between ‘the 
mind and the body is dissolved, when the latter falls into 
decay, and the former enters upon a new mode of. exist- 
ence, who can affirm that the mind will manifest itself pre- 
cisely as it does here through imperfect, and, perhaps, 
through greatly imperfect organs? Who can affirm that 
the idiot even, when released from the idiot body, will be 
idiotic still? Is it not reasonable to suppose that the mind 
will there exercise itself, and exert its powers in a manner 
it could net do here? Whe will affirm that the spiritual 
body will be no more favorable to the manifestation of 


mind than this poor body of flesh and blood? Then, will 


each one possess the same mental powers hereafter which 
VOL. XVII. 15 . 
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he seemed to possess here? Does it seem probable that the 
mind which exists independently of the present body will 
manifest the same powers as now, when it inhabits a widely 
different and a far more exalted body? Is it not much 
more reasonable to conclude that the mind will seem to be 
greater when it inhabits a body which is in the highest 
degree fitted for the manifestation of mind? If the body 
which shall serve as a vehicle of the spirit in the resurrec- 
tion state is vastly superior to the present body, we con- 
clude that the mind there will seem to be much greater 
there than it did here. 

Moreover, it does not seem probable that knowledge will 
be acquired there by the same slow, toilsome, and even 
painful process that it is here. We may rather believe that 
knowledge there will be gained intuitively ; that without 
pain, without effort, the mind will attain to all needful 
knowledge. It will understand the providences of God ; 
will have a knowledge of the works of creation ; will com- 
prehend the greatness and goodness of the Divine being. 
We can not think there will be classes learning the alphabet 
of heaven, and other classes delving into the deep mysteries 
of science, or studying the theories of philosophy which 
may be received in the spirit world. We can not think that 
arithmetic and algebra and the higher mathematics will 
be pursued there much as here; or that diplomas will be 
given to such as make the requisite attainments in litera- 
ture and science. We must rather believe that the perfections 
of the future state are such that we shall there see as we 
are seen, and know even as we are known; that we shall 
comprehend and know intuitively all things proper for us to 
comprehend and know. Yet we would not assert that it is 
so, since it is impossible for us at present to ascertain just 
what we shall be in the resurrection. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but when we see Jesus we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.”” But we must 
believe that the mind, when it shall dwell in a spir- 
itual body, will be able to manifest its peculiar powers in a 
much more perfect manner than it possibly can here. 
These physical bodies, though wonderful in their structure, 
may none of them permit the mind to manifest itself per- 
fectly through them, and some of them but very feebly. 
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We do not suppose there will be any such seeming imper- 
fection in the organizations of spiritual bodies. 

Whether all minds will possess an equality of powers in 
the future life, we can not now say ; for we do not even know 
for a certainty whether all minds are really equal here. 
They may be: whence the present diversity in mental gifts 
resolves itself into a diversity in the powers of manifesta- 
tion. If all minds are really equal in themselves, then the 
probability is that they will be essentially equal in the fu- 
ture state. Or if there is any diversity of intellect there, 
the mind which seemed the weakest and feeblest in the 
present may be the greatest and strongest in the future 
life. or if the mind exists independently of the physical 
organization, then the mind which is united with a body 
the most unfavorably organized for the manifestation of in- 
tellectual powers may itself, for aught we can know, be 
the — and brightest. This view of the matter seems 
as plausible and reasonable as any. 

Some have contended that there is a diversity of in- 
tellectual gifts among the risen, because there is diversity 
everywhere. ‘ There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one 
star differs from another star in glory.” And there are 
different orders and ranks among spiritual beings, such as 
are indicated by angel.and archangel, cherub and seraph. 
But surely it is no proof that one human mind will differ 
from another in the risen state because the sun shines with 
a brighter light than the moon ; or because one star differs 
from another in size and brilliancy. And the argument 
derived from the diversity of rank among spiritual beings 
is without force ; for if it be granted that a seraph is supe- 
rior to an angel, it dees not follow that the angels differ in 
respect to intellectual gifts. We may rather infer that the 
angels are equal to each other, that seraph is equal to 
seraph, and so on through the different orders of spiritual 
beings. If it can be shown that one man will be raised 
an angel, another an arch-angel, another a seraph, then it 
will seem probable that men will possess various intellectual 
gifts in the future life. But we must wait till we have a 
new revelation which is reliable, before we can know that 
men will be raised in this manner. 

The conclusion arrived at in this brief discussion is, that 
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there are two theories of the human mind: one, that its 
_. existence is the .result of the bodily organization, 
and has no existence of itself. Then, when the body is 
dissolved, the mind perishes, and will cease to exist forever. 
Or, if a new mind is created from the material of the old 
body, we can not tell what powers it will possess, or what 
it will know, or what advantage it will derive from the 
present existence. 

The other theory is, that the mind has an existence inde- 
pendent of the body, and that the brain is the organ 
through which it manifests itself. We do not know, and 
we can not ascertain how much, or how great a mind is 
really possessed by any one. We only know how much 
mind is manifested. And when the mind is released from 
the body, it may not seem to be the same as when in the 
body, but it will probably manifest powers much greater 
than those which it manifested here. Hence, we conclude 
that when we enter upon the future life, we shall not seem 
to possess the same intellectual powers that we now do, but 
much greater ones. We can not but think that the immor- 
tal mind will be able to manifest its powers in a better 
manner in a heavenly body than it could in this body 
composed of earthy material. Can any one believe that 
the earthy is equal to the heavenly ? The Scriptures sug- 
gest a change like this when they say, ‘“‘ We now see as 
through a glass, darkly; but then face to face; now I 
know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” 

The future life is thus made a pleasing theme of con- 
templation ; for, though we can not at present know how 

at will be its perfections, we can nevertheless feel as- 
sured that they are so great as to stand in wide and happy 
contrast with the imperfections of earth. The assurance 
that we are destined to such an exalted state, to a condition 
so elevated and noble, can not but have a good and heav- 
enly influence on us here. The more we reflect upon 
that future life, the stronger our faith becomes; and the 
clearer our view of it, the happier and the better we 
shall be. W. R. F. 
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Art. XIV. 
Mountain Travel and Literature. 


“ Summer months among the Alps: with the ascent of Monte Rosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinchcliff. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Long- 
mans & Roberts. 1857.” 

“ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A series of excursions by members 
of the Alpine Club. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, 
and Roberts. 1859.” 

“The White Hills; their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. By 
Thomas Starr King. With sixty illustrations, engraved by Andrew, 
from drawings by Wheelock. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1860.” 


WE remember hearing an artist exult, with the enthusi- 
asm of his craft, over the mountains, as not possibly to be 
utilized out of their mystery and natural sacredness. All 
other things belonging to the beauty and awe of nature, 
he said, had come to base uses. Steamships and voyaging 
of all fashions had trespassed upon the sovereignty the sea 
once held over the imaginations of men, and Cape Cod 


captains laughed at Horace’s “Illi robur et es triplex.” 
Speculators prospected along primeval rivers, and invited 
towns to pry into their ancient solitudes, and to confound 
their solemn monotone with the multitudinous noise of 
trade ; saw-mills and smug villages were intruding upon 
secluded streams and tracking them to their sacred sources. 
Worse sacrilege was done the venerable cathedral aisles of 
mighty forests than the Roundheads’ profanation of abbeys 
and minsters, villain astronomers were pointing their tele- 
scopes at the “stars in their courses,” bidding them stand 
and deliver the secrets of their dim nebulz and perplexed 
motions; the very god of day, adored by Magians and 
Greeks, was turning to a journeyman, and exchanging 
golden shafts for pencils of light ;—and all these inroads of 
encroaching utility upon the demesnes of beauty and awe 
were an offense to our sensitive friend’s esthetic likes. But 
those mountains, he said, (for we were walking where the 
hills rose upon us with their gloom of shadow and glory of 
light,) are still intact, and will never give up the stern or 
lovely lines ' _ peaks and ridges to the smooth ef- 
* 
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facement of the plough, or exchange the gorgeous purple, 
bronze, and gold of their plateaus and cliffs for the tamer 
tints of orchards and crops, but must remain virgin soil for 
the imagination, and ever fruitful only of the ‘* sheaves of a 
celestial Ceres and the Muse.” 

As he talked on, we found this fine frenzy of his en- 
thusiasm opening to us the true penetralia of the hills, ad- 
mitting us to recesses of beauty and adyta of grandeur to 
which our intrusive foot and peering eye had not guided us 
when we were scaling their farthest heights or exploring 
their deepest gulfs... He was lending us his finer sight, the 
artist’s educated eye, by whose help we saw delicacies of 
shadow, splendors of light, tenderness of flowing contours 
and strength of nervous lines in the landscape, which be- 
fore we had not guessed. And his rhapsody in this seemed 
to us to touch the point of the best sort of mountain travel, 
and the highest kind of mountain literature. For each 
manner of journey, exploration, and impression has its own 
fashion of literary record. But, of both travel and litera- 
ture, that is the best, whether for delight or benefit, which 
trains the sight and also developes the power of insight. 

To the tourist and his purposes belongs the guide-book 
with its chart of routes, list of those objects no gentleman 
should leave the mountains without seeing, and criticism of 
the fare and lodging in hotels and taverns. The gymnast 
of the hills is pleased with reading, or rejoices to add to the 
record of hair-breadth escape and brave adventure among 
their] dangers. The naturalist likes to stay in fancy with 
De Saussure on the Col de Géant, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, in his seventeen days’ long observation of the phenom- 
ena of that lofty place, or actually to follow the steps of 
Agassiz and Forbes in their careful glacier explorations, 
that he too may draw from nature’s great store-house to 
enrich the treasury of science. At last, Ruskin travels 
those old roads and stops in the frequented places, toils up 
remote passes and seldom-attempted peaks, notes on his 
way, with scientific exactness, various facts of physical — 
structure and change among the hills and vallies, but, in 
the record of his travels, raises the labor and pleasure of 
tourist, climber, and savant into the high region where flow 
for the mind the great issues, and pure delights of art 
and religion. 
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The logical facts of the hills, in his description of their 
external features, and material construction and purposes, 
he crowns with their complemental analogic relations, in 
his revelation of their fine intents to the mind, a testimony 
to their interior spiritual truths. With good understand- 
ing and exact description of their physical uses as condens- 
ers of moisture, purifiers of air, distributors of water, and 
fertilizers of ground, he joins insight and an interpretation 
of their “‘ pure use ” to the intellect, that patient and most 
precious service they hold to imagination and religious sen- 
timent. The dip of their strata, the make of their: crys- 
talline and slaty rocks, their various growth of tree, flower, 
and moss, the muddy flow or clear run of glacier-streams, 
the course of slides and fall of débris, are all noted. He is 
not regardless, either, of the healthful bodily excitement of 
tramping and climbing in the bracing air of their great 
exercise-ground, or of the refreshment to tired minds and 
the supply to vacant wits in a sojourn among scenes so full 
of charm and interest as theirs. But the good account of 
these things is made up with constant feeling for, and recur- 
ring expression of, a comprehension of their higher regards 
to what is deeper in us than eyesight and understanding. 
The humble services of the hills may engage his downward 
look to search ridges, ravines, water-courses, valleyward 
slopes, and, with narrow range, intently to examine 
details of structure and form. But he holds himself ever 
ready to lift up his eyes to them for that help, which the 
royal poet of Israel, perhaps wiser in his song than he 
knew, sings in the old Psalm, and to answer that most 
helpful invitation of theirs and beneficent persuasion to the 
mind’s eye, to look upward still, beyond the climbing, 
darkling purple of their sides, and the airy, golden splen- 
dors of their peaks, to a glory visitant only to spiritual 
insight, and of which the noontide, burning through all 
their vallies and blazing from all their tops, is but the 
shadow. 

So to him the great mountains well may stand, more 
than to serve man’s use, to speak God’s righteousness, and 
appear not only ‘ schools of the human race, full of treas- 
ures of illuminated manuscripts for the scholar, and kindly 
in simple lessons to the worker,” but also “ the great cathe- 
drals of the earth, their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, 
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choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of 
purple traversed by the continual stars, quiet in pale 
cloisters for the thinker, glorious in holiness for the wor- 
shipper.” 

We welcome this book on the White Hills, which we 
have in hand now particularly to notice, as belonging alto- 
gether in its spirit if not entirely in its form, to this high, 
transcendental sort of mountain literature. ‘Transcenden- 
tal, not in the common and commonplace acceptation of the 
word and implication of vagueness or incomprehensible 
unreality, but in its proper meaning and suggestion of the 
imaginative power, which seizes and presents the ideal 
truth dominant over the physical truth, the actuality and 
fact of nature, and constituting the supreme, immortal sig- 
nificance of the manifold forms of art. 

For the sake of contrast we have joined with Mr. King’s 
book, at the head of our article, two English books of 
mountain travel. The list might have been much longer. 
For our ignorance has been greatly surprised to find how 
considerable a place mountains occupy in our literature. 
The Alps are surrendering region after region of their mys- 
tery to lovers of adventure and science, and consent to give 
up place by place of their still seclusion to be themes of 
many books, from the little narrative of a two days’ explo- 
ration of a new path to the top of Mont Blanc to the big 
volumes which chronicle the patient toil of Forbes or De 
Saussure in their scientific search. The lofty and terrific 
passes of the Himalayas have begun to feel the steps of 
others beside their mountaineers and sparse Tartar traders, 
and their “ White” mountain, the Dhawala-Giri, has given 
its likeness to a traveller for his book, who, if he could 
have breathed at the height of 27,000 feet, would doubtless 
have set in the picture the effigy of himself, unfurling 
the English flag, or drinking a bottle of brown stout on 
the snowy top. A half-century ago Humboldt was travel- 
ling in South America, collecting and observing through 


many years, for his magnificent work upon the Cordilleras, 
and just now we have had the good fortune to see how 
rich and beautiful a record of mountain travel art can add 


to the witness of literature, in Mr. Church’s * Heart of the 
Andes.” 


One notices also, with surprise, the recentness of moun- 
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tain literature. Acquaintance with these grand sculptures 
of the earth, a very distant acquaintance, too, satisfied men 
till within a few generations. Friendship and intimate 
knowledge have only lately sprung up. ‘The superstitions, 
terrors, and mysteries of their wildness and silence were a 
bar to their approach more effectual than the difficulty and 
perils of their rocky gateways. It needed the will of some 
imperial general and the stress of military exigencies to 
compel unwilling men to force their passage. It was not 
till 1743 that Pococke and Windham led off, by an explo- 
ration of the Valley of Chamouni, the long line of travel- 
lers, who, since then, have keen making so familiar the 
wonderful beauty of the great range of aiguilles, domes and 
glaciers which stretches from the Col de Balme to the Col 
de Bonhomme. And not till within a very few years has it 
been thought worth while to explore the exhaustless Alpine 
preecens and loveliness outlying and remote from the 

eaten track and conventional tourism of that charming 
region. Our Monts Blancs of New Hampshire, save for a 
few visits by straggling and terror-stricken settlers and 
Indians, were not known by any exploration till hard upon 
the present century. But now, just as the torrents are 
dwindling, and the rivulets drying up, the great, stream of 
travel sets toward the hills, and flows through the Col of 
the Notch, or of Peabody river, bringing peculiar refresh- 
ment and rich deposit to the hotels and their keepers. And 
all this increasing travel among mountains all over the 
world, with its corresponding literature, what is it but a sign 
of the times, another added to the many tokens of the im- 
pulse this age is giving to its sons to subdue the earth, as if 
the old command had been too long put off from its fulfil- 
ment ? 

The subjugation of the earth intended by the books on 
our list, of Mr. Hinchcliff and the Alpine Club, seems to be 
mainly a seizure of the more external features and regards 
of mountain nature to the more external uses of the mind, 
or to the wholly outward uses of bodily exercise and recu- 
peration. 

Mr. Hinchcliff’s book is a very pleasant one, and we 
coyld wish, since, in Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, the mountains 
must always be to some only “ places of gymnastic exer- 
cise,” that the feats done in the great gymnasium might be 
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always recorded in so simple, fresh, and delightful a way. 
Not that it is wholly taken up with the account of over- 
coming difficulties, discovering new places, striking out 
fresh paths, and of various amusement and incident with 
guides, mountaineers, and simple village-folk. For the 
author’s eye is ever open to the Alpine beauty and gran- 
deur, and dwells upon its obvious aspects with a hearty and 
healthy love. But it is still a vagrant gaze, and apt to 
wander off. There is little of the quicker sight which 
notes the more delicate and subtile elements of the lovely 
and sublime in nature, and none at all of the penetrative 
vision which catches, in outward forms and tints, subtle 
analogies or rich suggestions for the use and pleasure of 
esthetic and religious sentiment. 

«¢ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,”’ is a book of like quality, 
but not quite so entertaining, being not one continuous nar- 
rative, but made up of many papers, a good proportion of 
which are records of-scientific observation, attractive, there- 
fore, only to those concerned with the details of the botany, 
geology, and meteorology of the Alps. They are the con- 
tributions of the Alpine Club, a society of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the various aims and results of mountain travel 
and exploration. But their motto, ‘ Per Nives sempiter- 
nas et Rupes tremendas ”’ suggests daring adventure and the 
overcoming of difficulties as their main object. And, save 
for the scientific information and a hint, here and there, 
of some appreciation of the varied and striking beauty of 
mountain landscape, this suggestion is borne out by vivid 
descriptions of exploits which make a nervous and giddy- 
headed man quake while he reads by the safe fire-side. 
We quite sympathize with “the American gentleman” 
whom one of these lusty climbers found crawling “ like a 
worm ”’ down some via mala of that upper region of eter- 
nal snows and fearful crags so delightful to the members of 
the Alpine Club. If 1815 somewhat took the conceit out 
of the old song of “ Britannia rules the waves,”’ the old 
lady of the red-cyoss shield is, at any rate, in a fair way of 
asserting her sovereignty over the mountains by the pluck 
of her muscular sons. 

Weare glad to notice many parsons among the daring 
members of the Alpine Club. The bodies of saints are 
nowadays objects of much concern, and the bearing of mus- 
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cular and nervous conditions upon saintship much dis- 
cussed. And, certainly, if the violent are to storm the 
kingdom of heaven by dint of sturdy physique, the leaders 
of the host ought to be in best condition, and living wit- 
nesses to the power of the new gospel according to robust- 
ness. One may well rejoice, therefore, to meet these cleri- 
cal names in the record of gymnastic feats among the high 
Alps, and to come across, as often happens now, the clerical 
creature himself in the wildest places of our New Ham 
shire hills. It is pleasant to see the pale cast of thought or 
dyspepsia turning to ruddiness, and to believe that the 
great draughts of nature he draws in may infuse some 
healthful color and bloom of life into his pale theologies. 
Only we beg the good man not to throw a slur, as we our- 
selves once felt painfully on the top of Mount Washington, 
upon the red-shirts and wide-awakes of the region, by the 
black and white correctness of his costume and the prig 
nicety of varnished leather shoes. 

The form of these English books is worthy of note. The 
paper and print of the costly publications of Longman and 
Co. need no commendation. ‘They are a delight to the eye 
and the touch. We cannot see how the maps could 
be better, and our American publishers may well take 
pattern by them. On the very small scale which fits 
these octavos, they are printed with perfect clearness, so 
that main routes and mere paths, villages, remote chalets 
and mountain huts are all exactly traced and pointed out. 
The whole lay of the land, in the bass-relief of the glaciers 
and passes and the high relief of the great ranges and 
peaks, is all plainly indicated by careful engraving and nice 
variety of tint. We cannot commend so highly the illus- 
trations. Perhaps their unpicturesqueness is designed to fit 
the general topographical character of the books. Yet we 
can not believe that the crude, disagreeable color in them 
is at all true even to the common scale of tint among 
the Alps in their most prosaic times and aspects. It is a 
plain libel. Chromoliths ought to be very good to be pre- 
ferred before such wood engraving as can be produced in 
England, and these are far short of the best manner of 
color-lithography. 

But as our eye falls on the wonderful Matterhorn, 
figured in Mr. Hinchcliff’s book, we are reminded that the 
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closing words upon these works should be one of hearty 
praise of the Alpine Club for its bold striking out of new 
paths among the Alps, by which fresh scenes are opened of 
that surpassing attraction which is in the overlaying and 
interpenetration of sublimity with beauty, the mysterious 
and transporting charm which nature vouchsafes only in 
her holy of holies of great mountains, and art grants only 
to solemn tombs of princes and sacred shrines of the 
church, in the “‘ Day and Night” and the “ Prophets and 
Sybils ” of Michael Angelo. 

Particularly to the author of ‘Summer Months among 
the Alps”’ are we grateful for his introduction to the Zer- 
matt valley and the enchantments of the Riffelberg. For 
a long time Chamouni was Switzerland and all the Alps to 
us. Now the walk up the Visp, and the haunting expec- 
tation of the obelisk of the Matterhorn to break upon our 
sight most draw us that way. We begin to dubitate about 
Mont Blanc. He may be “the monarch of mountains,” 
but esthetic chivalry turns our loyalty to Monte Rosa, 
which at present rather queens it over our anticipation. 
There is something in the very name more seductive and 
sweetly attracting, with its implied rich yet tender color, 
than in the other haughty sounding title of a cold and 
severe majesty. When mountain travel leads us that way, 
we are sure that our knapsack will have a corner for this 
good contribution of Mr. Hinchcliff to mountain literature. 
No pleasanter or surer guide could we have to the spot 
which shall make real to the sense the charm to the imag- 
ination of these verses, which, when we read them, leave 
us always in doubt whether we have been reading Tenny- 
son’s rhymes, or looking at a picture by Turner, or listen- 
ing to a cadence of Mendelssohn :— 


“ How faintly-flushed, how phantom-fair 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 


Next summer, and many summers to come, travellers 
among our White Hills will take with them the new contri- 
bution which Mr. King has made to mountain literature, 
after long and intimate acquaintance with the grand forms 
of which he writes, and out of good understanding and 
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hearty love of them. They could have no more delightful 
and profitable company unless they might have the man 
himself. 

The book contains much information in the way of ad- 
vice and direction to tourists and sojourners, which they 
will find apt to their convenience. It is pleasant reading and 
a charming substitute for the small libraries people carry on 
their journeys. But what is more, we believe that it will 
greatly help, to some satisfying apprehension of mountain 
landscape, teachable people who would fain get from the 
hills some finer impression than of good or bad dinners, 
pleasant or tiresome drives, and the few hacknied points of 
view and interest. 

We might ride the high horse of enthusiastic laudation, 
and be justified by the signal excellence of the book. 
That rash courser, however, would carry us through many 
things, but bring us up nowhere. We will take the sober 
nag of a more quiet and discreet praise, content to go over 
a little only of our pleasure in it, and not tell all we know 
of its generosity. 

In a critical notice of it, the manner in which Mr. King’s 
publishers have done their part must not be passed over. 
It is remarkable both for its intrinsic merit and as the be- 
ginning among us of good things in the way of landscape 
illustration. We suppose no native American is so cred- 
ulous of the power of his nation to do all things, as to 
imagine the admirable wood-engravings, in the illustrated 
works published within two or three years in this country, 
to be the work of our artists. It is to England that we are 
indebted for the exquisite design and finished execution of 
the illustrated Gray’s Elegy, Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and Poems, and many other works 
whose illustrations upon wood are of an excellence beyond 
which it seems difficult to advance. The English lead off 
in this, and leave nothing to be wished, of delicacy, vigor, 
or general effectiveness, in the best of their works of this 
sort. 

It would require an article by itself to indicate the vari- 
ous and marked merits of those artists who, within a little 
while, have given to the drawing upon wood an express 
talent and faculty so nice as to amount, in some instances, 
almost to genius. We may mention Birket Foster as, in 

VoL. xvi. 16 
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landscape, at the head, and confessedly without peer in the 
rural air, sweet and quiet pastoralness, tender sentiment, 
and refined, poetic grace of his pictures. Then, in figure, 
Gilbert is, on the whole, before the rest in a certain effect- 
ive manner and rich suggestion of color, with complete 
knowledge and mastery of the peculiar touch which tells 
best under the hand of the skilful graver. To those artists 
and their worthy mates, if not peers, and to the admirable 
rendering of their designs by such engravers as Evans, 
Cooper, and the Dalziels, we owe our growing appreciation 
of the beauty of design and engraving on wood, and the 
pleasure we have taken in many late publications of the 
Appletons, and of Ticknor and Fields, which, though put 
forth in America, were entirely got up the other side of the 
water. 

The publishers of Mr. King’s work are, we believe, the 
first American publishers who have chosen to trust to na- 
tive talent and workmanship to produce a really elegant 
and notable book, adorned with wood-engravings claiming 
an express artistic quality. The “ sixty illustrations, en- 
graved by Andrew from drawings by Wheelock,’ prove, 
on the whole, they were not unwise in taking the risk. A 
better style of engraving might have been secured by send- 
ing the drawings to England, or they might have been 
exquisitely photographed in France, but, with all the draw- 
backs which we shall have to notice in the workmanship, 
we think that the book, in its external form, may put forth 
no doubtful claim to be the best of the kind yet made this 


side of London. Familiar as we now are with what is best 
in the art, a comparison is inevitable between the Ameri- 
can work and those which have so charmed us from Eng- 
lish hands. But the implied criticism of the contrast is not 
unkind, because made most to express a hope that we have 
here a favorable omen, the earnest of drawings by our own 
artists, and engravings by native workmen, which, pres- 
ently, may shift the comparison the other way. 

We consider some of these illustrations as quite up, in 
artistic excellence of design and execution, to the mark of 
those which have made us so fastidious and exigent in the 
matter of wood-engravings. The picture of King’s ravine, 


p- 808, faithfully gives the topography of the place and 
also the sentiment of the mystery in its shadowed depth, 
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and in the remote peaks and cliffs above, with a feeling 
of the strange beauty of its pard-colored forests and rocks, 
and its fine jewel-work of cascades and streams. It is a 

leasant chance that the place so named should prove the 
hest picture in the book. Next to it we would place the 
drawing of Tuckerman’s ravine and the top of Mount 
Washington, p. 809, which presents a fine notion of height 
and distance, and of the exceeding strength of the ridges 
and gulf-lines. For soft beauty we might choose the pic- 
ture of the Plymouth Elms, p. 86, and of the shores and 
expanse of Winnipiseogee, pp. 53 and 64, and for wild 
impressiveness, the strikingly exact portrait of the but- 
tresses of Mt. Hayes, p. 291, and of the weird gate of the 
Notch, p. 191. The campanile-looking tower in the grace+ 
ful sketch of the Elms is quite too Italian for the hideous 
architecture of New Hampshire villages, but seems the 
artist’s memorandum, and hint to our remembrance of those 
golden days in the Saco or the Pemigewasset valley, when, 
by the magic of sunlight and colored haze, we have seen 
New-England prosaism raised into more than we can 
dream of the poetry which sun and air weave into the days 
and scenes of Italy. We must not omit to notice the pine 
presented on p. 67, with its suggestion of lonely pride and 
patience belonging to that tree, or the low, clinging sweep 
of cloud in the quiet picture of Echo lake on p. 116, or the 
rich tones of color on pp. 253 and 375. It would be easy 
to expatiate upon the worth of these and other illustrations, 
but we must now dash our general praise with some partic- 


ular censure and stricter criticism. 

In many the manner of engraving is notably faulty. 
Detailed criticism of the bad points, as of the excellences, 
in the engraver’s work, is, of course, out of the question 
here. We can only hint a few of the obvious defects. 
The failure to represent the spirit of the scene, discernible, 
we think, in some of the illustrations, may, perhaps, be 
shared by both artist and engraver. A lack of that senti- 
ment of the place pictured, which is hardly to be described, 
yet is always felt, and without which the faithfulest por- 
traiture of it is not raised above the utility of topography to 
the dignity and charm of landscape art, may result here as 
well from a want of technical skill in drawing upon wood, 


as from incapacity or carelessness in cutting the block. 
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And we are inclined to think that Mr. Wheelock must put 
largely to his own account the sometimes spotty effect, as 
on pp. 22 and 278, which breaks up the picture and dis- 
tracts and vexes the eye with a want of repose and unity. 
But it needs not to look at his capital sketches, some of 
which are now before us, to make it plain, that, in not a 
few instances, his engraver has not done him justice. So 
great a discrepance as between the good, conscientious 
work on pp. 353 and 375, and the poor, slovenly work on 
pp. 25, 206, and 208, indicates rather an apprentice than 
the master hand, or the careless indifference which is a 
graver fault than incompetency. We have always observed 
in this artist’s drawings, as in his elaborate color-works, a 
fine ability to aerial truth and grace, and special excellence 
in expressing delicate atmospheric relations and effects. 
But of this, in many of the engravings, there is hardly a 
hint. The engraver’s hard outlines take the place of his 
vanishing distances and tender lapsing retiracy of clouds 
and haze, black and white are put for light and shade, and 
all made “ plain as way to parish church,” where soft gra- 
dation and subtle subordinations in the drawing suggest 
the mysterious glooms alternate with splendors as mysterious, 
which constitute so much of the individual character and 
peculiar charm of the * delicious region” represented. There 
is also too great a uniformity of tone and style in the engrav- 
ing. A dull sameness of texture in many of the illustra- 
tions squeezes them dry of all suggestion of color, and gives 
to rocks, trees, streams, and fields, a staring and monoto- 
nous look, very different from the various and sweet 
changefulness of nature. But, that such delicacies of re- 
fined feature and mutable expression are not too much to 
expect from wood engraving is plain, not only from the 
English work before praised, but from those best pictures 
of this book pointed out above. We give genuine, hearty 
praise to much of Mr. Andrew’s production here, but must 
as heartily blame him for the very shabby style of some of 
it. If he is concerned for the progress of his art, and 
would see its results worthy to stand presently with what 
the English wood-engravers do so elegantly, he must bring 
to it a quick conscience, as well as patient skill and deft 
hand, and must seek more earnestly to interpret the artist’s 
idea, by seizing and appropriating to his own work the 
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artistic intention of faithfulness to the features and of 
truth to the beautiful or grand spirit of the scenes delin- 
eated. 

Whatever room for adverse criticism may appear in the 
handsome costume and ornament of the book, yet we 
should fear being thought somewhat over-critical, to find 
reasons for fault-finding in its substance of narrative and 
description, and of thought and sentiment. And we do not 
care to resist the present impulse to admiration of a truly 
admirable book. 

It is a large range and fine concourse of qualities which 
go to its making. A keen eye for the beauty and awe of 
nature, cultured to delicate apprehension by long knowl- 
edge of the whole region of the Hills, and by familiarity, in 
all their localities, with their manifold moods and aspects ; a 
quick-darting and versatile fancy, brightening with color 
and infusing with vivacity a style of writing to which good 
taste gives purity and strength, and a nice ear brings ryth- 
mical flow and harmony ; a genial and wholesome enthusi- 
asm, to which the usual shows of mountain-landscape never 
grow common, but are full of daily wonders, with a power 
to take these fine surprises of the eye and add to them the 
finer interpretation, by the mind, of thoughtful suggestion 
or high imagining; a temper always reverent to the 
thoughts of God which are ever made plain, but only to 
the reverent, in all His works, yet never so plain as among 
the hills, where He places side by side the grand inscrip- 
tions of his law and the sweet messages and comfort of his 
love ;—a book with these qualities to its making is worthily 
equipped to serve worthily so great a theme as ‘“ The 
White Hills, their legend, landscape, and poetry.” 

But its manner is so without effort, so fresh and spon- 
taneous, that the book runs the risk of not being appreci- 
ated at its true cost, for the wealthy combination of mate- 
rial, ability, and purpose, which have met to its plan and 
construction. What a compass of good things it includes, 
—from the veriest details for convenient and pleasant 
travel, the mapping out of ways, and indicating points of 
familiar interest or new attraction, to suggestions of highest 
thought and feeling ; conceits, dainty, gorgeous, weird, or 
humorous,—of unceasingly active and fruitfulest fancy ; 
noble conceptions of sedate imagination, inspirations of 

16* 
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deep religious faith, and visions of genuine spiritual insight. 
It will not be thought too bold a word to say, that, in its 
various use, whether of guidance to the traveller’s feet, of 
instruction to his eye, of impulse to his mind, stir to his 
heart, or persuasion to his spirit, the book fits its subject. 
It answers with no meagre response, but with some corres- 
pondent fullness, the requisition, at once invitation and de- 
mand, which is made by the legendary interest, the land- 
scape beauty and grandeur, and the poetic suggestiveness 
of the Hills. They have been most hospitable and friendly 
to the author, but only as he has held himself truthful, rev- 
erent, and glad toward them. In all her gracious giving, 
nature still keeps an even-handed justice, and her great 
recompense, displayed through these pages, of enjoyment 
and help to their writer, proves only how hearty his service 
has been and how honest his love. 

If out of the good elements of this book we were to select 
what is perhaps of most value and worthiest of praise, we 
would point to its truthfulness. This we might call, in- 


deed, the prime quality, which is the ground and condition 
of its many other and varied excellences. And however 


essential it may be thought, it is the very thing likely to 
“come tardy off” in a work to whose production a certain 
pictorial ability is needed. We know how this ability gives 
itself to untruth when the artist’s hand is its instrument. 
It is not less in danger of slipping from the truth when it 
uses the author’s pen. The painter, we know by many an 
ugly experience in pictures, may falsify nature, and, by ex- 
aggeration of some of her features, and by exclusion or 
vulgarizing of others, hardly catch a hint or reproduce a 
glimpse of what is so delightful and inspiring in her beauti- 
ful or sublime scenes. A like temptation besets the writer 
to let careless sight and vaguely general feeling or conven- 
tional and ungenuine admiration take the place of careful 
notice or loving observation, and of that honest enthusiasm 
which finds satisfaction in the reality, not the reputation, of 
natural loveliness and grandeur. 

We find Mr. King always most careful, conscientious to 
keep to the simple truth, whether in his description of what 
he has seen or in his story of what he has thought and 
felt. His description is, to be sure, exceedingly vivid, full 
of action and glow and bright color, and not seldom set- 
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ting forth some experience of splendor or terror in moun- 
tain landscape quite exceptional, granted, perhaps, out of 
special friendship, and as a singular reward to his devotion. 

he story, too, of the suggestions to his mind, of the sights 
the hills offered to its eye, often takes a high flight of fancy 
and moves on upper ranges of reflection or imagination. 
But it is very rare that suspicion is given of an exaggera- 
tion; never, we may truly say, save where the perilous 
ease of a singularly rapid and mobile fancy moves a little 
wildly and fantastically,—a pardonable offence, certainly, 
in consideration of the pleasant freshness and vivacity this 
brisk faculty imparts throughout. 

The chapter on Lake Winnipiseogee and that on the 
ascent of Mt. Washington may mark the range taken, in 
the observation of the scenery of the hills, from the soft 
and delicate beauty of color and form in the lake region, 
to the magnificence and grim or stately ruggedness of tint 
and line in the high plateaus and summits. But the por- 
trayal of both is notable for correctness, although the at- 
tempt is that in which exaggeration and a false present- 
ment might seem most easy, viz., to set down in words 
something of the lofty grandeur of the one, where the 
sublime attributes of the hills seem to crowd together and 
culminate, and of the exquisite loveliness of the other, 
where seem to gather into one representative and type all 
their dreamy charm, grace of tenderness, and wondrous 
magic of never-resting change. And faithfulness in de- 
scription is but matched and complemented by truth of feel- 
ing. Never an effort to make a fine piece of writing, but 
hearty enjoyment, sincere reverence, real insight, or genu- 
ine love telling its story after its spontaneous and genial 
way, if also in an exalted and eloquent strain, and with 
subtle leadings and fine implications. The truthfulness, 
then, which we praise, is not superficial, but profound and 
penetrative of the substance of the book. For this we have 
to praise it highly. A mincing nicety and Pre-Raphaelite 
accuracy were hardly worth while in comparison with that 
impulse to truth which takes up what, in externals, is 
essential to the charm or the impressiveness of a landscape 
or locality, and does not miss its intrinsic analogical suita- 
bleness with some lofty mood of mind, its apt incitement 
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to some gentle sentiment of the heart, or its sympathetic 
a = some motion of the deeper spirit of religious awe and 
alth. 

When we have said that a book is true, we have said 
the best thing about it, and, perhaps, need say but little 
more. Only we must repeat, for on this we rest the praise, 
not too high, which we give here, that the truth of this ad- 
mirable book is not simply of the outside, in narrative and 
description, but is of the veracity of insight. It is the issue 
of the imagination—a faculty long described as dealing only 
with the visionary and false, but which is really the great 
truth-teller of our reasonable nature and a friendly ally, if 
not of closer and dearer kin, to faith ; and in comparison 
with whose testimony, to borrow Mr. Ruskin’s words, “ all 
mathematical, and arithmetical, and generally scientific 
truth is of the husk and surface, hard and shallow,—only 
the imaginative truth is precious.” 

As we open it again, in bringing our article to its close, it 
shows many things over which we meant and would be 
well pleased to linger. But we remember that we are not 
to tell all we know of its treasury of beauty and use. 
Many readers have found out how rich it is. Many will 
still enjoy its abundance and rejoice in its precious and 
helpful gifts of pleasure, instruction, and incitement to the 
culture of what is finest in them of thought, sentiment, and 
aspiration. 

We close it now, (and somehow, book and writer come 
together here, and farewell to the one mingles with good- 
bye to the other in our mind,) with a feeling akin to that 
with which, upon departing from the White Hills by one 
of the great valleys, we have looked back, and seen their 

rand forms decorated by sun and cloud, with bright 
splendor of the light and tender softness of shade crossing 
and re-crossing as with rich harmonies and in mystic 
dance of solemn stateliness and seductive beauty,—a feel- 
ing regretful of their visible sight fading away, but thank- 
ful for their recreation to tired body and brain, most thank- 
ful for the help they gave, and which their inspiring re- 
membrance must still give to the religious uplifting, of the 
soul seeking Him whose “ righteousness is like the strong 


mountains.” L. G. W. 
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Art. XV. 


Dr. Huntington’s Argument for the Trinity. 


Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by F. D. Huntington, 
D.D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company. 1860. 


THE circumstance that a once prominent minister of the 
Unitarian faith, having gradually taken several steps of de- 
parture from the creed of his sect, has finally made an une- 
quivocal declaration of belief in the doctrine of the trinity, 
—connecting himself indeed with the church, which, more 
than other, makes this doctrine the central principle of 
faith,—has created an unusual sensation in the theological 
circles of our community. His late ecclesiastical associates 
feel called upon to account for the change; to notice the 
event with much sharpness of comment; and to review 
the arguments put forth by the new convert to the trinity, 
with especial minuteness and care. It is evident that Uni- 
tarians look upon the doctrinal defection of Dr. Hunting- 
ton as more serious in its consequences than is usually the 
case when even influential men avow a change of religious 
conviction. On the other hand, the new convert meets 
with a cordiality of reception at the hands of his new 
friends, which plainly shows that they deem the acquisition 
of unusual importance. Indeed, we could hardly have 
deemed the quiet gravity of our Episcopalian friends capa- 
ble of giving way to such a paroxysm of joy as that which 
hails the advent of Dr. Huntington into their ranks. It is 
clear that they calculate on extraordinary results from the 
efficiency of their new co-laborer. Let us add the further 
fact, that the religious community is strangely affected by 
the theological change. No hall is large enough to contain 
*“‘ the crowd,” that, on public occasion, seems impatient to 
see and hear the individual, whose change of creed and 
position so evidently annoys the Unitarians, and not less 
evidently rejoices the Episcopalians. 

The extraordinary expression of feeling which has attended 
the course of Dr. Huntington is somewhat inexplicable. It 
has never been in our way to have any personal acquaint- 
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ance with the man. Indeed, we should not know him did 
we pass him in the street. Beyond a few items of gossip 
and of newspaper comment which are current at the present 
juncture, we have never learned anything of his history, or 
of his personal peculiarities. All that we know of him we 
have learned from his published works. At the time of its 
first appearance, we read a good part of the volume entitled 
“Sermons for the People.” We have glanced somewhat 
cursorily over the collection of sermons named at the head 
of this article ; reading with care, and we trust with can- 
dor, the twentieth sermon, entitled ‘ Life, Salvation, and 
Comfort for Man in the Divine Trinity ”—the sermon in 
which he states the argument which has led to his change 
of religious belief. In what we have in this way learned 
of Dr. Huntington, we find no explanation of the popular 
interest felt in his career. As a cause of this result we 
find nothing at all adequate either in his thought or style. 
His thought and style indeed, so far from accounting for 
the sensation attending his course, only make that result the 
more inexplicable. It is clear that he is gifted with far 
more than the average of intellectual power; that he has 
a high order of culture ; and that his moral and religious 
sensibilities are strong. But though the emotional qualities 
always give a man proportionate influence over his fellows, 
we could name scores of much less prominent men than 
Dr. Huntington, in whom these qualities are equally posi- 
tive. Intellectual ability of itself never makes a man pop- 
ular ; while scholarship usually tends to narrow the circle 
of admirers to the select few in whom the excellences of 
culture find appreciative tastes and judgments. 

As a writer,—and, we repeat, it is in this character only 
that we know anything of him,—Dr. Huntington’s style 
has nothing of the “ sensation’ cast. It is elaborate, and 
somewhat ornate: and will strike few readers as natural. 
It is highly meditative; suggests more than it directly 
states ; will have a charm for persons of the same kind of 
culture as the author; but will repel the common reader as 
lacking directness and even clearness. We trust that we 
betray no unusual lack of perception, when we confess our- 
selves compelled to read many sentences twice, some of 
them frequently, before their meaning is evoked. ‘Take an 
example on this point. On page 365 of his new work, 
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having stated the fact that difficulties may easily be forced 
upon the doctrine of the trinity, he continues: ‘ All read- 
ers of theological controversy know well enough before- 
hand what they will be. And if the deeper want has been 
awakened in them, they know presently just as well how 
unsatisfying these objections are, as well as their steady 
proclivity to a bold and extreme negation of what they 
regard the peculiar glories of the religion of the gospel.” 
The grammatical structure of the latter sentence cor- 
rectly enough points to the word ‘ objections” as the ante- 
cedent of the word “ their” which we have italicized ; yet, 
on the first reading of the sentence, it seems natural to 
make the word “ their” its antecedent; the more especially 
as the strict, if not the only meaning of a proclivity requires 
that it shall be affirmed of a person rather than of a thing 
or an abstraction. A second reading, therefore, will be 
necessary to perceive that it is not the “ readers of theolog- 
ical controversy,” but certain objections which have a 
‘steady proclivity.” Our author’s style is largely charac- 
terized by features similar to the one just noticed. We do 
not, let us add, offer this criticism in any captious spirit. 
Many of our favorite authors—among others Martineau, 
whom we cannot praise too highly—often write in a similar 
style. We are not sure but such a style inheres in minds 
of a meditative cast, which are seldom over careful to adapt 
themselves to the capacities of the less appreciative reader. 
Our object is simply to illustrate our statement, that Dr. 
Huntington’s style is not what is technically called * popu- 
lar.” It requires on a reader’s part more care than the 
common mind has the patience to bestow. We need but 
read the most casual paragraph thrown off by the distin- 
guished pastor of the Plymouth Church, to find the secret 
of his wide-spread popularity. We see at once that here 
is a man who comes directly to his people. Nothing what- 
ever intervenes between himself and his thought. He that 
runs may read and understand. And so of the popular 
preacher across the water, who, with far less of general 
talent and culture, still speaks with a directness and natu- 
ralness which always take the multitude captive. We 
need not hear him, or know anything of his personal pe- 
culiarities, to account for his popularity. The reading a 
single sermon explains everything on this point. If then, 
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we are right in saying that there is nothing in Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s thought and style to account for the interest 
shown in his career,—if we are right in deemting his style 
as a writer positively unpopular,—it becomes a question of 
some importance, What is the secret of the sensation at- 
tendant on his recent change of ecclesiastical position? It 
may be that he is endowed with strong, commanding per- 
sonal qualities—such as are obvious to those within the cir- 
cle of his personal influence, though not apparent to a mere 
reader of his works. As, however, we cannot speak advis- 
edly on this point, we will suggest a different explanation 
of the result. 

Any strange occurrence, an event out of the ordinary 
course of things, and contrary to every seeming probability, 
very naturally arrests public attention. The alleged phe- 
nomena of spiritualism excite curiosity because they seem 
unnatural. If discovery were made of a stream of water 
wending its way up a hill-side, curiosity to see the strange 
phenomenon would be universal. Nondescripts in nature, 
animate or inanimate, work strangely on the imaginations 
of men. Siamese twins, wild men from Borneo, bearded 
women, giants and dwarfs, always make a “sensation,” 
and fill the pockets of showmen. Let anything strange, 
monstrous, or unnatural happen or be discovered, and the 
public eye is at once arrested. Quacks displace educated 
practitioners, simply because their pretensions are prepos- 
terous, and their methods of cure miraculous. Anything 
that is a matter of course is commonplace and creates but 
little stir. Anything unnatural is of course wonderful, and 
every one is eager to see wonderful things. 

Such is the law as respects objects of sense and observa- 
tion. The same law holds, though less palpably, as respects 
the operations and the phenomena of mind. A psychologi- 
cal eccentricity, anything improbable in the career of a 
human mind is at once a passport to notoriety. Were a 
leading American divine to become a Mohammedan, the 
circumstance would occasion more speculation as to the 
cause, and a more general sensation, than the conversion of 
a whole nation of pagans to nominal Christianity. Should 
he give the world reasons for his change, should he proffer 
an argument for the truth of Mohammedanism, he would 
have for readers thousands, who, otherwise, would hardly 
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deem the subject worthy a moment’s attention. Curiosity 
would be strong to know by what process of argumenta- 
tion so strange a result could have been brought about. 
Several years’ since, a distinguished American writer, a 
leading intellect, made a formal avowal of faith in the dog- 
mas of the Roman Catholic church. That he should 
change his opinion gave no one surprise, for a frequent ex- 
hibition of his faculty in this particular had led the public 
to calculate upon such a movement as a matter of course. 
But it did occasion very general surprise that so acute a logi- 
cian, so independent a thinker, should go over to a com- 
munion in which, as Protestants think, the deductions of 
logic find a substitate in the edicts of a self-asserted infalli- 
bility, and a ban is put upon all thinking, that, in its re- 
sults, does not accord with dogmas authoritatively an- 
nounced. The unnaturalness of the phenomenon made it 
the theme of general wonder. The result has been, that 
hundreds have been curious to read the productions in de- 
fence of Romanism, put forth by its distinguished convert, 
who otherwise, would not have deemed the subject entitled 
to a serious thought. 

The doctrine of the trinity,—of three persons in the God- 
head, specifically distinct yet numerically one,—whether 
true or false, is, to say the least, as severe a tax upon the 
faith of the believer as any of the dogmas of Romanism. 
The notion of transubstantiation—of the literal presence of 
the body of Christ in the bread and wine of the eucharist, 
—has, to our understanding, less of mystery, and of itself is 
less difficult of belief. It was thought strange that a think- 
ing Protestant could become a Catholic, not because of a 
lack of Scripture proof in favor of Catholicism—for com- 
paratively few have brought the subject to a Scripture test, 
—but because of presumed difficulties, of absurdities inhe- 
rent in Romanism. Protestants, as a body, feel at liberty 
to assume that such dogmas as transubstantiation and papal 
infallibility cannot be true ; that no testimony can substan- 
tiate them; and that any interpretation of Scripture in 
their faver may, without farther thought, be dismissed as a 
necessarily false interpretation. If then, for such reasons, 
the conversion of a Protestant to Catholicism seemed 
strange, for precisely the same reasons, the conversion of | 
an intelligent Unitarian to the doctrine of the trinity must 

VOL. XVII. 17 
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seem not Jess strange. Nothing in the matter of belief can 
seem inexplicable to persons who heartily assent to Mr. Man- 
sel’s convenient theory, that no seeming absurdity, no ap- 
parent contradiction in a dogma can neutralize the force 
of external testimony. If we should be called upon to re- 
pudiate all the axioms of mathematics and of morals, the 
monstrosity of the demand would of itself weigh nothing as 
against the external evidence. But with that immense 
majority of Protestants who will never be able to appreci- 
ate the force of Mr. Mansel’s reasoning, any change of 
conviction in opposition to the seeming protest of reason 
will be regarded as a strange phenomenon. 

The simple fact is, the conversion of Dr. Huntington to 
a belief in the trinity, strikes nearly everybody at all 
interested in theological matters, as, under all the circum- 
stances, somewhat unnatural ; and people are interested in 
the phenomenon, and are disposed to inquire into its cause, 
on the general principle that unnatural occurrences arrest 
the attention and provoke investigation. ‘That so many emi- 
nent men are believers in the trinity is nothing strange. 
The fact is in most cases rationally accounted for. Born 
as it were with a faith in the doctrine, its name associated 
with their earliest recollections, all the education of life in 
its favor, reared to look upon it as mystery to be received 
without question,—with such antecedents, the belief is a 
matter of course. Certainly we shall not be called upon to 
prove, what the slightest acquaintance with the history of 
opinions will assure any one, that there is no dogma so 
monstrous but the strongest intellects will give it unwaver- 
ing credence, provided they receive a strong bias in its favor 
early in youth. We shall be pardoned if we quote in this 
connection one of the wisest sayings of Locke. 


‘‘There is nothing more ordinary than children’s receiving 
into their minds propositions (especially about matters of religion) 
from their parents, nurses, and those about them: which being 
insinuated into their unwary as well as unbiassed understand- 
ings, and fastened by degrees, are at last, (equally, whether true 
or false,) rivited there by long custom and education, beyond all 
possibility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are 
grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and finding those of 
this sort to be as ancient in their minds as their very memories, 
not having observed their early insinuation, nor by what means 
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they got them, they are apt to reverence them as sacred things, 
and not to suffer them to be profaned, touched, or questioned ; 
they look on them as the Urim and Thummim set up in their 
minds by God himself, to be the great and unerring deciders of 
truth and falsehood, and the judges to which they are to appeal 
in all manner of controversies.” * 


The very force, however, which in accordance with the 
principle, so cogently stated in this extract, holds many 
minds to a belief in the trinity, must have operated to keep 
Dr. Huntington away from this belief. With him, early 
impressions, we presume (though in this particular we can- 
not speak advisedly,) certainly later education, long habits 
of thought, and professional familiarity with all the argu- 
ments and difficulties presented by Unitarians,—all these 
things were so many extra difficulties in the way of his 
change of conviction—extra in the respect that they were 
so many difficulties added to the* very serious ones which 
inhere in the doctrine itself to which he has become a con- 
vert. In the absence, therefore, of that inner experience, 
real or supposed, which our author professes to have had, 
and by which he is constrained to accept the Trinitarian 
scheme, his career is somewhat inexplicable. It seems to 
us directly opposed to every probablity in the case. It is 
almost an anomaly in New England theological history. 
And—in accordance with a principle already explained— 
its strangeness awakens our curiosity. We feel an eager- 
ness to ascertain the causes of the phenomenon. Hence, 
we have read, with wonted care, Dr. Huntington’s argu- 
ment for the doctrine of the trinity. And,‘as it is natural 
for every one to judge of the experience of other people by 
his own, we feel impelled to account for the popular sensa- 
tion attendant upon the change, by the principle which has 
been effective in our own individual case: namely, the 
seeming unnaturalness of Dr. Huntington’s course. 

Before noticing our author’s argument for the trinity, 
let us say that we have a right to expect that it will, in 
some respects, have peculiar force, as being matured with 
an experimental knowledge of the difficulties which weigh 
most with those who reject the doctrine. ‘Trinitarian aus 
thors are apt to write with but little appreciation of the ob- 


1 Book iv, Chap. 20, Sect. 9. 
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stacles which are in the way of those they seek to convert. 
They are prone to deal in rhapsodies ; to assume the points 
especially needing proof; and to pass over those which call 
for explanation. It would be inexcusable in one who has 
felt all the difficulties, not to meet them fairly and unequiv- 
ocally, now that he has overcome them and seeks to re- 
move them from the minds of others. And in considera- 
tion of the time and thought he has given to the subject, 
we may be sure that if anything new can be said in the 
way of argument or explanation, he will say it. We will 
simply say in this connection, that while, for the most part, 
Dr. Huntington merely re-states matters that have become 
commonplace in theological controversy—points that have 
been met (whether successfully is not here the question) a 
thousand times by Unitarian writers,—the only really fresh 
point, and the only one that we deem at all plausible, is an 
attempt to show that every difficulty in the doctrine of the 
trinity substantially appears in the doctrine of the Divine 
personality ; and this point is taken without addition or 
improvement, with due acknowledgement therefor, from 
Mansel’s * Limits of Religious Thought.” In the proper 


connection we shall notice the argument. 


As it would require more space than we can now com- 
mand, to notice every particular in our author’s general 
argument, it must suffice that we select for comment a few 
of its leading features. The argument is given in Sermon 
XX. of his new book. We find in it what we may regard 
as four distinct points, which, for our present convenience, 
we will take the liberty to classify as follows :— 

1. The presumption in favor of the doctrine ftrnished 
by the alledged very general assent to the doctrine on the 
part of eminent thinkers and divines. 

2. Direct Scripture proof. 

3. The assurance furnished by the Consciousness of the 
believer. 

4. The proof incidental to the showing that the notion 
of the trinity involves no greater difficulty than is in- 
volved in the notion of the Divine personality. 

Much is also said of the theoretical and practical import- 
ance of the doctrine, which, from want of space, we must 
pass without comment. 
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1. Dr. Huntington finds a presumption in favor of the 
doctrine in question, in the alledged fact, that the Christian 
world has very generally. assented to it. We will quote his 
words. 


‘“‘ Tt may furnish an aid to this catholicity, as it certainly is an 
impressive testimony to the doctrine itself, that the Christian 
world has been so generally agreed in it. Truth is not deter- 
mined by majorities ; and yet it would be contrary to the laws 
of our constitution not to be affected by a testimony so vast, uni- 
form, and sacred as that which is rendered by the common belief 
of Christian history and the Christian countries to the truth of 
the trinity.” p. 358. 


In another connection he adds, in the form of a note,— 


‘‘ Hardly anything respecting the history of the trinity is more 
remarkable than the substantial agreement amidst the large vari- 
ety of forms and shades under which the doctrine has been theo- 
logically presented. In the face of the libraries of close contro- 
versy, and the number of schools,—all of them signs of the 
intense vitality and power hidden in the inmost spiritual econ- 
omy of the article,—the strong thinkers upon it are, after all, 
essentially and persistently at one: the early and medizval 
Fathers, the Continental and English reformers, the Anglican 
scholars, the Puritan and American divines,—Athanasius and 
Tholuck, Fenelon and Knox, Augustine and Anselm, Calvin 
and Taylor, Luther and Bossuet, Bull and Baxter, Horsley and 
Howe, Pearson, Newman, Pascal, Cudworth, Wolf, Butler, 
Tauler and Hopkins, Waterland and Edwards, Sherlock and 
Dwight, Stuart, Neander, Nice, Trent, Augsburg, Westminster, 
Princeton, Andover, New Haven, with their symbols, notwith- 
standing their differences, are Trinitarian.” p. 361. 


We shall offer but a single comment upon the facts con- 
tained in these two extracts; admitting for argument’s 
sake that they are fairly stated.2 The general belief of 


2 As to the question whether the facts are fairly stated, we urge the 
reader to notice the conclusive reply which we here take from a pam- 
phlet containing two lectures by Rev. T. S. King, entitled “ Trinita- 
rianism not the Doctrine of the New Testament.” We should think 
that any Trinitarian would hesitate before venturing to repeat the alle- 
gation on which Mr. King comments. We quote from pages 4 and 5: 


‘* He quotes the names of twenty-eight prominent theologians belonging to 
different ages, countries, and sects, representative men, who are divided by 
* 
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mankind in any doctrine is a presumptive proof of the 
truth of such doctrine only so far as it is an index to the 
instincts of human nature ; and when belief is but an ex- 
pression of an instinct, it does have great force as an argu- 
ment in support of what is believed. For example, the 
almost universal belief in a Supreme Intelligence and in 
immortality, is, to us, almost irresistible as proof of these 
two great truths. But in order to the validity of such 
form of argument, it is required that the belief shall be an 
expression of unsophisticated human nature—that it shall be 
a spontaneous manifestation of human minds. Now, does 
not the history of the doctrine of the trinity show that it 
was introduced into theology by scholars—by men who 
had lost their simplicity, and had got entangled in the sub- 
tleties of philosophy? The history of the doctrine, says a 
‘careful writer, will ‘*convince any one,.... that the ori- 
gin of the trinity can be traced to the Platonic philosophy, 
with as much precision as any fact of those times, either 
political, civil, or ecclesiastical, can be established by the 
authority of history.” * If this statement be substantially 


no differences on this article of belief. Yet, in looking at the list attentively, 
@ very interesting fact appears; no name is quoted earlier than the fourth 
Christian century. Where are the names of the fathers before the year 300, 
who were sound upon this dogma? What great teacher or saint, during the 
first six generations after the apostles, can be produced, who is in accord with 
any strict and sound Trinitarian theologian of the modern Protestant church ? 
The evidence from general belief, from the consent of thinkers in different 
countries and divisions of the church, however even then it would fail of 
being conclusive, would be of immensely greater force if we could find the 
formulx of modern times endorsed and published by the teachers neurest the 
apostolic age. But what if that evidence begins to grow faint as we ascend 
beyond the year 300? What if, above that period, no theologian or preacher 
can be found who has framed a definition of the trinity which could be called 
safe by any ordinary council in this country? 

** Now this is the fact. Of the twenty-eight theologians whom Dr. Hunting- 
ton quotes, the two most learncd ones in the English branch of the church 
are Dr. Cudworth and Bishop Bull. Yet Dr. Cudworth affirms that the Chris- 
tian fathers of the first three centuries plainly taught the subordination of 
Christ to the Father, and did not believe in any such coequality as would ex- 
clude inferiority and dependence. And Bishop Bull, who has written the most 
able defence ever made by an Englishman of the Trinitarian dogma, though 
holding the theory of subordniation, declares that almost all the Christian 
‘writers before Arius’ time (320) seem not to have known anything 
of the invisibility and immensity of the Son of God ; and that they often 
speak of him in such a manner as if, even in respect of his divine nature, he 
was finite, visible, and circumscribed in place.’ ”’ 


3 Letters on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By Jared Sparks. Page 171. 
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true, as we are fully convinced, or if it have any degree of 
truth as we think no one can dispute, it destroys the value 
of the alledged general belief in the trinity as being a pre- 
sumptive proof of the doctrine ; for while the spontaneous 
beliefs of uneducated men are inherently authoritative, the 
refinements and speculations of scholastic creed-makers are 
almost certain to be false. 


2. We cannot review at any length Dr. Huntington’s 
use of Scripture. To do justice to any one of the passages 
he has introduced, as asserting the Trinitarian doctrine, 
would require more space than we now have an opportu- 
nity to fill. Besides, there is but little occasion to attempt 
such a task ; for, as he has done little more than quote the 
passages and affix the comments usually found in Trinitarian 
writings, we could do little more, by way of reply, than to 
repeat what is already familiar to the readers of Unitarian 
controversialists. We must be content with a few casual 
notices of what seems to us especially reprehensible in our 
author’s use of Scripture. 

Dr. Huntington relies confidently on the passage in 
Matthew 28: 19, which he makes his text. “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
On this passage we find the following remarkable comment. 


‘¢ Our faith is summoned to the three persons of the one God: 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. No hint is given 
that there is any difference of nature, dignity, duration, power, 
or glory between them. ‘There is nothing in the situation, the 
relations, or the contents of the Divine formula to suggest that 
either of the three is less than the others, or less than God. 
The obvious, unforced, natural interpretation is that the Three 
are persons, and that the Persons are three.” p. 356. 

This comment has force only on the supposition that 
everything is true which is not declared to be false. A 
singular use of Scripture truly. The New Testament is 
not a large book; it could hardly contain a catalogue of 
the false cists which have existed, much less severally 
denounce them. Again, the New Testament is hardl 
large enough to hint at all the special truths that have been 
believed. It is true, as our author states, that “‘ no limit is 
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given that there is any difference of nature, dignity, power, 
or glory”’ between “the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
The reason for not giving this hint seems to us plain ;—the 
difference alluded to, was too obvious, too much a matter 
of course, to call for any such hint. It was a good reason 
for not denying the doctrine of the trinity, that Christ had 
never heard of, or had reason to suspect that any one would 
ever believe in, such a doctrine. Theology would be a 
strange medley indeed if this negative use of Scripture 
were to come into fashion. | 

Use is also made of the passage, “‘ I and my Father are 
one,” as a proof that ‘the Eternal son is seen remaining 
rooted forever in the Godhead.” The absurdity of such 
an interpretation will be clear enough if applied to another 
passage containing similar phraseology. ‘ That they (the 
disciples) all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and Lin 
thee, that they also may be one in us. . . . And the glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.” (John 17: 21-23. 
Dr. Huntington’s interpretation applied to this passage 
would destroy the “ threeness ” of the Godhead by showing 
all the disciples to be “‘ rooted” therein. But the passage 
itself is an interpretation of the words, ‘ My Father and I 
are one ;”’ showing, more than this, explicitly stating, that 
God and Christ are one in the same sense in which all the 
disciples were to be one. It strikes us conclusively, that 
there is a marked difference between the interpretation 
which Christ puts upon his own words, and the interpre- 
tation which Dr. Huntington has put upon them. 

There is much ingenuity, to say the least, in the con- 
struction which our author puts upon a passage: in Co- 


rinthians. 


‘¢ At last, when all the purposes of the propitiation are ac- 
complished,—in that dim, far-off, well-nigh inconceivable future 
toward which a prophetic eye once ventures to reach,—this in- 
carnate ‘ Head over all things to the Church’ will render up 
the kingdom to the Father, and resume his place in the co-equal 
Three, the indivisible One. Mark the expressions (1 Cor. xv. 
24, 28.) It is the Son who hath put ‘all things under his feet,’ 
‘all rule, authority, and power,’ who is ‘ subject unto God.’ 
Just after, it is God that ‘hath put all things under him.’ In 
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this sense, therefore, God and the Son are the same, for the 
same mastery is asserted of each. But the Son, in his charac- 
ter of Sonship, is retaken, so to speak, into the everlasting, 
almighty, ineffable, undivided One, where the distinctions of 
office which had aided us so greatly in apprehending the glorious 
trinity are lost to our sight.” p. 367. 


As this passage most unequivocally asserts the subordina- 
tion of Christ to God—directly affirming a difference in 
their nature and dignity—and is therefore a favorite proof- 
text with Unitarians, Dr. Huntington displays not a 
little skill ‘in making the act of subjection identical with 
the act of the son’s being retaken into the Godhead— 
identical with the act by which the distinctions of office in 
the persons of the trinity are lost to sight. One, how- 
ever, must be strongly grounded in the doctrine before he 
can look upon such an exposition as anything more than 
ingenious. 

The point on which he depends as positive to his pur- 
pose, is the inference, “*God and the Son are the same,” 
seeing that ‘‘ the same mastery is asserted of each.” Yet 
no use of language is more common than that which, in 
assigning the sathorehdp of any work, confound the prin- 
cipal with the subordinate. There is an instance in John 
4:1, 2,—“* When therefore the Lord knew how the Phar- 
isees had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John, (though Jesus baptized not, but his disciples.’’) 
To imitate our author’s style of exposition, we must say, 
that while between Christ and his disciples there is a dis- 
tinction of office, yet are they all the same, seeing that the 
same work is attributed to each party ! 

In this connection we must notice a most extraordinary 
interpretation put forth by our author; an interpretation 
whereby a singular faculty is attributed to Christ in his 
humanitarian character. 


‘‘ For those who do not see the literal divinity or deity of 
Christ it appears difficult to entertain the idea that the Saviour’s 
perfect humanity is just as dear to the Trinitarian, and just as 
theologically important as his perfect divinity : indeed that each 
is indispensable to the whole mediatorial office. For him who 
has ‘ all power in heaven and earth’ to say ‘ Of that day and 
hour knoweth not the Son’ is condescension indeed! It brings 
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God near, as in his unabated attributes he could not be 
brought.” p. 366. 


This passage reminds us of the famous attempt of Dr, 
Clarke to solve the problem of the foreknowledge of God ; 
in which he made a profound distinction between actual 
Soreknowledge on the part of God, and his ability to fore- 
know. His conclusion was that though God has the ability 
to foreknow all events, he has thought it wise not to have 
an actual foreknowledge of some events. The difficulty 
involved in such a theory seems to be that God must first 
actually have a foreknowledge of all events, in order to 
determine of what special events it is best to be ignorant! 
Dr. Huntington’s theory, as exhibited in the above extract, 
is not less curious. As God, Christ knew “the day and 
hour,” but as man, he “ condescended” to be ignorant 
thereof! © The inexplicable point is, how a fact of which in 
one office he must have a knowledge, he could make him- 
self ignorant of in another office. The faculty of “ conde- 
scending ”’ to be ignorant is a new discovery in psychology, 
whether affirmed of deity or humanity. ‘te is difficult to 
realize that such a notion is seriously put forth. 


8. In the following passage, Dr. Huntington makes an 
appeal to the consciousness of the believer, accompanied 
with an intimation, that if any one fails to see the conclu- 
siveness of his Scripture argument, it is because of a lack 
of the faculty necessary in order to appreciate its force ! 
As to the taste which could suffer such a passage to go 
forth, we are content to say nothing. Speaking of the dif- 
ficulties which the critical reason may thrust upon the doc- 
trine he defends, he continues :— 


‘¢ To all such oppositions, the believer has to make a single 
and sufficient answer: ‘ I know in whom I have believed ;’ and 
if he may do so without presumption, he will repeat those great 
words of the Apostle, written from 1 Cor. 1: 23 to the sixteenth 
verse of the second ‘chapter, beginning, ‘ But we preach Christ 
crucified.’ ” pp. 365, 366. 


We have entire confidence in the authority of conscious- 
ness when made to ve ne of things within its sphere. We 
trust that we are not lacking in the faculty to perceive the 
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rtinence of the apostle’s appeal to this faculty in the 
val “ great words M0 whic _ author refers. "We are 
confident, that in the lack of that spiritual vision which 
apprehends the deep things of God, argument in proof of 
the reality of those things is simply thrown away. We 
never should discourse on the beauties of a landscape to 
one blind from his birth. No proof texts can convey any 
thing intelligible of spiritaal themes to one who has no spir- 
itual discernment. He that receives the spirit of God is 
put once into relation with spiritual things, similar to the 
relation which exist between the physical eye and the sen- 
sible objects of vision. But do we betray a lack of this 
oor wer when we say that those “deep things of 

” which are “ spiritually discerned,” must be sub 
jective in their sphere—that is, in immediate contact with 
the spiritual eye? And are not all matters pertaining to 
the mode of the Divine existence, and the specially revealed 
scheme of Divine operations, objective in their nature and 
‘sphere? Is not the truth on such points to be communi- 
cated by testimony, the believer coming to a knowledge 
thereof indirectly, and so not by sight? It may not be for - 
us to decide upon such questions. We can, however, but 
remember that very many saintly souls—souls whose spir- 
itual illumination our author would hesitate to call in ques- 
tion—have failed to see the doctrine of the trinity among 
the deep things of God. 

Mr. Mansel! by a course of metaphysical reasoning, 
which, in its logical sequences, opens the way for any cor- 
ceivable theological monstrosity, has, apparently it may be 
thought, done something to shield the so-called evangelical 
dogmas—and among these the trinity—from the assaults of 
the critical reason. In endeavoring to make it appear that 
all our conceptions of the Infinite Being involve contradic- 
tions, he would make out his case by showing that the 
notion of the trinity does nothing worse! Which party has 
the more reason to be grateful for this service, the Trinita- 
rian or the.skeptic, may perhaps be a question. However 
this may be, the eagerness with which Trinitarians have 
seized upon Mr. Mansel’s speculations, shows how hopeless 


4 The Limits of Religious Thought Examined in Eight Lectures on 
the Bampton Foundation. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B. D. 
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they deem their eause when looked at from the stand-point 
of reason. Dr. Huntington acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the sagacious metaphysician ; and the point in his argu- 
ment which, more than any other, commands at least our 
respect, he has taken from the “Limits of Religious 
Thought.” Says Dr. Huntington, ‘‘ We have no more 
reason to disbelieve God’s declared tri-unity on the score of 
any inadequacy in our rational conceptions of it, than we 
have to disbelieve his infinite personality.” (page 375). 
For the general principle on which this affirmation is made, 
our author gives credit to Mr. Mansel, quoting several 
detached sentences from his lectures, which sentences we 
will introduce here in the order in which we find them in 
Dr. Huntington’s book. 


** The objection, ‘ How can the One be many, or the many 
one ?’ is so far from telling with peculiar force against the cath- 
olic doctrine of the holy trinity, that it has precisely the same 
power or want of power, and may be urged with precisely the 
same effect or want of effect against any conception, theological 
or philosophical, in which we may attempt to represent the 
Divine nature and attributes as infinite, or indeed to exhibit the 
infinite at all.” ‘‘ How can there be a variety of attributes, each 
infinite in its kind, and yet all together constituting but one Infi- 
nite ? or how, on the other hand, can the Infinite be conceived 
as existing without diversity at all?” ‘‘ The doctrine of the 
Son of God, begotten of the Father, and yet co-eternal with the 
Father, is in n0 wise more or less comprehensible by human 
reason than the relation between the Divine essence and its 
attributes.” ‘‘If there is sufficient evidence, on other grounds, 
to show that the Scripture, in which this doctrine is contained, 
is a revelation from God, the doctrine itself must be uncondi- 
tionally received, not as reasonable nor as unreasonable, but as 
Scriptural. If there is not such evidence, the doctrine itself 
will lack its proper support; but the reason which rejects it is 
utterly incompetent to substitute any other representation in its 
place.” “ Let religion begin where at will, it must begin with 
that which is above reason.” ‘* We may seek as we will for a 
religion within the limits of the bare reason, and we shall not 
find it, simply because no such thing exists,” &¢., &c.” pp. 376, 
377. 


We concede that Mr. Mansel has made.a.conclusive case 
against those shallow reasoners, who deny all obligation to 
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believe except so far as they fully comprehend. We ac- 
cept in full the forcible words of Dr. Huntington, that 
**we live amidst mysteries, keep house with them, walk 
over them, lie down and rise up with them, are folded in 
by them, are born out of them, breathe them, and die into 
them.” p. 376. But in the application of these concessions to 
theological doctrine, an important distinction holds, which 
both of these authors overlook. To accept a mystery 
because we can not help it, because it is forced upon us by 
the necessities of our intellectual being, because it inheres 
in the limitations of thought—this is one thing. To ac- 
cept a mystery voluntarily, to go out of our way in order 
to accept it, to allow a seeming contradiction to be forced 
upon us by external testimony, and this too in view of our 
standing concession as Protestants, that in our most careful 
interpretation of external testimony we are liable to err— 
this is a very different thing. Whatever difficulty inheres 
in our conception of the Divine personality, comes under 
the former head—we can not, as religious beings, but ac- 
cept it; the difficulty inhering in any notion of the trinity 
comes under the latter—it is not forced upon us by the laws 
of thought ; we voluntarily accept it. No Protestant can 
deny the reality of the distinction we here point out. Mr. 
Mansel says we must receive or rgect the trinity purely at 
the dictation of Scripture. This is a concession that if 
Scripture so — we can reject the doctrine—that is to 
say, no law, limitation, or necessity of thought compels us 
to accept the doctrine. But he will not say that we can 
conceive of the Divine existence without investing this ex- 
istence with personality, even if (what indeed is not the 
case) Scripture permitted us to do so. The trinity, in a 
certain contingency, can be rejected; the Divine per- 
sonality cannot be rejected in any contingency. With 
such a radical distinction between the two’ ideas, to apply 
in full to the idea of the trinity the same reasoning that 
we are forced to apply to the idea of the Divine person- 
ality is plainly invalid and gratuitous. If we are nght in 
what we have now offered on the point before us, Dr. 
Huntington gains nothing whatever in behalf of the doc- 
trine he defends, by showing that another doctrine, resting 
upon a totally different basis involves equal difficulty. 

The subject immediately before us, is in itself, worthy of 

VoL, xvi. 18 
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extended discussion ; but considered in its bearing upon 
our general subject, we do not feel that anything farther 
can be demanded of us. Let Dr. Huntington prove, that 
for the same reason that we can not conceive of God at all, 
except as we conceive of him under the form of personal- 
ity, so we cannot conceive of him at all except under the 
form of the trinity, and his argument will be to the point: 
but not till he has done this. He has not attempted to 
make out such a point, We venture the prediction that he 
never will make such an attempt. 


In taking leave of Dr. Huntington, we find pleasure in 
acknowledging the ability and scholarly attainments, which, 
with occasional exceptions, he has brought to the defence 
of a difficult theory. Perhaps it had been as well had the 
general tone of his argument not been marred with any 
allusion to the “‘ mental proportions ” of persons, who from 
any point, either of apprehension or misapprehension, take 
a different view of the subject from the one he has been 
led to proffer. Controversalists who commence their labor 
by invoking “‘ the tender spirit” of the parting scene be- 
tween Master and his disciples, and who express a desire 
‘to keep humility” with charity, cannot too carefully 
guard against disparaging allusions to the intellectual 
claims of the humblest of their opponents. We now close 
by simply expressing the hope, that the commendable in- 
terest which Dr. Huntington has heretofore shown in the 
great practical problems which are, in this generation, 
engaging the attention of earnest meh, will receive neither 
check nor chill from his new ecclesiastical connection. 
The Episcopalian body has been lamentably indifferent as 
respects these vital problems. It remains to be seen 
whether this body will conquer the reformatory spirit of 
its new convert, or whether it will receive a salutary in- 
citement by contact with him. Should the latter be the 
result, the world, at least, will derive good from the distin- 
guished theological change which has given us our present 
theme. G. H. E. 
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1. A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. Wor 
cester, LL. D. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. 


It has been said of a late distinguished historian,—and said 
by one who knew him intimately,—that he was wholly indiffer- 
ent to either the praise or censure of critics, except as it came 
from a select few. He assumed that but a very small number of 
persons could have a knowledge of matters pertaining to his 
speciality at all approaching his own; and hence most of the 
criticism expended upon his labors must be superficial. The 
leading American lexicographers— Webster, Goodrich, and 
Worcester—have a similar reason for looking with indifference 
upon a large majority of their critics. The general scholar, even 
if high im the average of his attainments, cannot assume to be 
any where near as profound in his knowledge of the essentials 
of a correct dictionary of the English language as those who 
have made it the business of life to search out the history, ety- 
mology, and meaning of words. Those, indeed, who are en- 
gaged in the responsible task of teaching, and persons whom lei- 
sure and taste have led to give the subject extra attention, may 
be presumed to speak authoritatively on questions in dispute ; 
but even this class of critics can not be comparatively very 
numerous. Without doubt our lexicographers have as often 
been amazed at the criticisms of friends as of foes. 

- Inanother connection, our readers will find a criticism, chiefly 
orthoépical, upon Worcester’s new Dictionary, by one whose 
‘many years of zealous devotion to the special subject entitle him 
to much consideration. We shall not, in this instance, attempt 
to imitate his example by selecting as occasion either for cen- 
sure or approval, any of the special points which more properly 
belong to those who may claim professional familiarity with 
them. We select the humbler task ; and will say a brief word 
of the new dictionary without regard to the claims of any rival 
work. 

We learn from the preface that Worcester’s new dictionary 
contains about 104,000 words; and that for most of these 
authorities are given—especially for such as are ‘technical, ~ 
obsolete, antiquated, rare, provincial, local, colloquial, of recent 
introduction, or of doubtful propriety.” Avoiding discussion as 
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much as possible, the derivation of words is briefly indicated ; 
and pains have been taken to indicate the sources, whether Teu- 
tonic, Latin, or Greek, of most of the words. A large number 
of technical terms relating to theology, law, medicine, and the 
arts and sciences generally, are given—terms in common use 
being selected to the exclusion of such ag are rarely seen ; and 
the definitions of these words, we are assured, have been pre- 
pared by persons professionally and practically connected 
with the several departments to which the words belong. About 
five thousand synonymes have been given, with necessarily 
brief notices ; free use being made of the works of ‘+ Crabb, 
Taylor, Platts, Graham, and Whately.” 

The work contains discussions on the principles of pronuncia 
tion, orthography, English grammar; and gives a treatise on 
the origin, formation, and etymology of the language. We not 
only have the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, Scripture, and 
Modern Geographical names, but in addition to these, the pro- 
nunciation of names of Distinguished Men of modern times— 
revised and authenticated by distinguished scholars, thus leaving 
no ground for doubt as to their accuracy,—a most capital fea- 
ture. We also have a collection of words, phrases, and quota- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages. Those who write for the press will have frequent occa- 
sion to refer to the very thorough table of signs used in writing 
and printing. A large number of the definitions speak directly 
to the eye through handsomely engraved illustrations. Many 
terms which no definition in words can explain will now be intel- 
ligible at a glance. 

In the definition of Theological and Scripture terms we will 
give Dr. Worcester credit for improvement upon his prede- 
cessors. His definitions are not excluswely Calvinistic, but are 
framed with some regard to the usage among writers not techni- 
cally called evangelical. His dictionary we must confess to be 
less sectarian than any other we have examined. ° 

Remembering that the work contains 1854 royal quarto three- 
column pages, and that it contains about everything practicable 
pertaining to the language, whether theoretically or practically 
considered, it will be understood that any notice of its contents 
must be very meagre. We can do nothing more than hint the 
general contents. 

The mechanical execution of such a work, however excellent, 
must be its least important feature. Yet, in the present in- 
stance, it is truly remarkable. Type and paper and press have 
never given the world a handsomer page. We are unable to see 
that anything has been left for improvement. Those who pur- 
chase books for ornament rather than use, will have in the new 
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dictionary everything they can ask. We trust the publishers 
will meet with sufficient pecuniary returns to reward them for 
their heavy investment of capital and labor. One fact is obvi- 
ous,—every purchaser of this work will get the worth of his 
money. 


2. Annnal of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in Sci- 
ence and Art for 1860. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements in Mechanics, Deeful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, ZoPlogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Mete- 
orology: Geography, Antiquities, etc. ‘Together with Notes on the 
Progress of Science during the year 1859; a list of recent Scientific 
Publications, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. pp. 480. 


The title-page, which we give without abridgement, is so com- 
plete a statement of the general character and contents of the 
book, that anything more by way of notice can hardly be neces- 
sary. It will be seen that the book attempts to compress into 
small compass, the substance of a vast and varied number of 
pamphlets, journals, reports, narratives, and kindred documents, 
which the industry of the past year has added to the literature 
of science and art. The established reputation of the editor is 
sufficient guarantee that the work is well done. The continued 
publication of the Annual proves that the public appreciate its 
worth. 


3. Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India: being extracts from 
the letters of Major W. S. R. Hodson, B. A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, First Bengal European Fusileers, Commandant of Hodson’s 
Horse. Including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, and 
Capture of the King and Princess. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
George H. Hodson, M. A. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 444. 


The more elaborate and comprehensive octavos of the future 
historian of the war in India will give a larger number of de- 
tails and a more exact statement of the causes, the progress, and 
the results of that terrible mutiny. But no where else will the 
reader get so clear a view of the immediate motives and actors 
in the most bloody campaign of modern times. The book will 
convince every reader that Major Hodson was the greatest of the 
heroes who put down the Indian rebellion—greatest in courage, in 
capacity, in physical endurance, and in that disinterestedness of 
purpose which is the ruling ingredient in every heroic character. 
He will also be convinced that the rebellion was but the just re- 
action of British misrule and oppression—that the native popula- 
lation were we, - deeds of madness by insolence and wrongs 
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too great for the endurance of human nature; and he will be 
pained to see that a nature so noble as Maj. Hodson, can become, 
under the temptations of power, and the hardening influences of 
familiarity with scenes of great wrong, an unconscious party to 
deeds which make the blood tingle. Finally, he will see that 
the experiences of war are brutalizing in their effect upon the 
nobler qualities of the human heart. It is sometimes difficult to 
identify our hero, the pupil of Dr. Arnold, in the author 
of the letters which describe, with so little of compunction, the 
havoc which his sword made among the enraged mutineers. As 
a graphic history of the Indian war, as an unintended yet all 
the more reliable exposure of British misrule, and as a practical 
commentary on the brutualizing effects of war, we heartily 
commend the work. “ 


4. Life Without and Life Within: or Reviews, Narratives, Essays, 
and Poems. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Edited by her brother, Ar 
thur B. Fuller. Boston: Brown, Taggard, and Chase. 1860. pp. 424. 


It is impossible to particularize, within moderate limits, the 
contents of this book, most of the papers being short, and hence 
the whole number large. Twenty-four reviews fill but two hun- 
dred pages ; the longest having Goethe for its theme. Among 
the subjects are Beethoven, Cary’s Dante, Shelley’s Poems, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Emerson’s Essays. Margaret Fuller was 
among the first to appreciate the genius of Emerson; and her 
tribute to his powers and her estimate of his labors are hearty 
and profound ; though she manifests some impatience with the 
world for not seeing the greatness that was,so palpable to her. 
Twenty-three papers come under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous.” 
Among other topics one treats of ‘‘ Fourth of July” in that tone 
of unfashionable patriotism which is saddened at the nation’s lack, 
rather than exultant over the advantages it has secured. She 
was more sensitive to the responsibilities of freedom than to its 
rights. The collection of poems will gratify the taste that ad- 
mires simple beauty, and that detects a warm heart beating in 
the rythmic flow of thought. We learn from the preface that 
the published works of Margaret Fuller are now complete. 
They will be classics in our national literature. 


5. Sermons on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians; delivered at 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, M. A., 
the Incumbent. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 425. 


The author fancies that he saw in the state of the Corinthian 
church a resemblance,‘‘ in a remarkable degree,” to the church in 
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his own town, in his own day. He found in his midst “ the 
same complicated civilization,” the same ‘religious quarrels and 
differences of sect,” the same social problems, and the “ same 
distinctions of..class.” His expositions of the Epistles became 
therefore practical rather than polemical. Assuming religion to 
be life and not theory, and instruction therein to be, not “ the 
investigation of obsolete and curious doctrines,” but “ the applica- 
tion of spiritual principles to those questions and modes of ac- 
tion which concern present existence, in the market, the shop, 
the study, and the street,” he has infused into the sermons a life 
and fervor which at once reach the heart, enlist the sympathy, 
and fix the attention. The freedom of exposition gives a natu- 
ralness of style and a familiarity of application which are too 
often wanting in formal discourse. The scholastic reader may 
regret that the sermons are occasionally fragmentary ; and every 
one will naturally wish for the author’s suggestions on subjects 
which are passed over. We are thankful, however, for even an 
occasional draught from a fountain so pure and deep. The 
same perspicuity of statement, and general simplicity and beauty 
of style which have characterized preceding volumes, pervade 
the last issue. Robertson has become one of the class of writers 
who have their readers—the author rather than the subject 
being the chief attraction. Few writers ever attain so high a 
position. 


6. Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Charles Eliot Norton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 320. 


Italy is inexhaustible in its attractions for the scholastic 
traveller. Its scenery, climate, works of art, antiquities, and his- 
tory, all combined, give it an interest beyond what attach to any 
other portion of the globe. But it is the scholar only that can 
drink in its charms. To the rustic and the boor it has little 
interest beyond its climate. Like his predecessor Mr. Hillard, 
Mr. Norton had, in an unusual degree, the requisite qualifica- 
tions for travel and study in this classic land. His book is writ 
ten with the grace of culture, and contains many gems in the 
way of description which not every reader will be likely to ap- 
preciate. A less careful pen would have grouped some of the 
scenes with more startling effect, but would not have secured so 
much of confidence in the general impression sought to be made. 
Fear of drawing false inferences led the author to be “ sparing 
in his deductions from personal observations and experiences. , 
That so cautious a writer does not hesitate to be severe in de- 
nouncing many of the corrupt doctrines and practices of the 
Roman church and government, is strong presumptive proof that 
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his ceusures are merited. He is most happy in tracing the liter- 
ary associations of Italy, as, for example, in what he says of 
Dante and Shakespeare. He evinces a lively interest in the social 
condition of Italy, which he considers “ full of hope for the fu- 
ture.” His book will entertain the reader, and instruct more 
than entertain, It is beautifully printed. 


7. Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By 
Samuel Smiles. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 408. 


We know not when we have seen a book which we could 
more sincerely wish to see in the hands of every young man, 
than the one named above. It is truly a noble treatise on a 
noble subject. The author starts with the true position, that 
while help from without often enfeebles, se//-help always invigor- 
ates. He starts with the maxim, “* Heaven helps those who help 
themselves.” He reprobates the notion which leads so many to 
rely upon institutions, rather than themselves. The truly free 
man is not the one who is nursed and watched and directed at 
every turn, and assisted at every difficulty, but the one who is 
let alone, having the good sense to select and the force to use 
his opportunities, 

The illustrations of the doctrine of Self-Help drawn from the 
examples of eminent men are fairly chosen. They are, however, 
s0 numerous, as, in most instances to be ‘‘ busts rather than full- 
length portraits, and, in many of the cases, only some striking 
feature has been noted; the lives of individuals, as indeed of 
. nations, often concentrating their lustre and interest in a few 
passages.” The man who sends out such agency for good as 
this book—one which so cogently entreats the young to build up 
noble character, and to scorn the obstacles that may seem in 
their way—does not live in vain. Let a copy find its way into 
every family, certainly into every Sunday-school library. 


8. History of France, from the Earliest Times to MDCCCXLVIII. 
By the Rev. James White. New York: D, Appleton and Company. 
1859. 8vo. pp, 571. 


We are exceedingly pleased with the style, plan, and execution 
ofthis work, We can but regard it as the most successful attempt 
in the way of condensing history of which we have any knowl- 
edge. With enough of detail to give the reader something more 
special than mere generalization, it so admirably groups the facts 
stated, as to bring out vividly and conspicuously salient and 
marked epochs ; and a careful reader cannot fail to get from its 
pages a tolerably comprehensive view of the whole national 
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career of France. To that large class of readers who have 
not the necessary time to master the annals of a nation, and 
who yet demand something better than mere abridgements of 
larger works, or a mere catalogue of disjointed events, we ear- 
nestly commend the work before us. The leading personages of 
French history are graphically described, and are presented in 
intelligible connection with the great events of which they were 
at once the masters and sometimes the victims. Charlemagne, 
Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Napoleon the First—different as their:biographies are—are seen 


to be true representatives of a national life which with many 
phases has nevertheless an ethnological unity and developement. 
A quiet humor makes the volume pleasant reading. It is 
handsomely brought out by the publishers. 


9, The History of Herodotus. A new English version, edited with 
copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geography 
of Herodotus, from the most Recent Sources of information ; and em- 
bodying the Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical which have 
been obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Heiroglyphical Dis- 
covery. By George Rawlinson, M.A., assisted " Col. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, K. C. B. and Sir J, G. Wilkinson, F. R. S. Vol. Il. With 


Maps and Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 514, 


So far as the reader may depend upon us for information as to 
the nature and special use of this work, we refer him to our nofice 
of the first volume which appeared in our last. Works of such . 
a nature are best commended by a simple statement of what 
they are. The present volume contains the Second and Third 
Books of Herodotus. The appendix to the second book contains 
eight chapters ; each chapter being a commentary on some lead- 
ing statement of the historian—such, for example, as the claims 
of the Egyptians to be the most ancient people, and to have led 
in the arts and sciences. The opinions of Niebuhr and his 
school of historians, adverse to the authority of Herodotus, seem 
in a fair way of being reconsidered. It will certainly surprise 
those who have been curious to look into the subject, to see the 
amount of fresh proof brought forward by Rawlinson, all tend- 
ing to reinstate the old historian into the position of authority 
from which the critics of the last half century had well-nigh 
ousted him. If the spirit of Herodotus, as certain phenomena 
are thought to aver, is now interested in the speculations which 
are current respecting him, he will certainly feel grateful to 
Rawlinson and his co-laborers for bringing from the grave of 
centuries the witnesses who can attest his veracity and truthful- 
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ness. Four essays are appended to the Third Book, on the wor- 
ship of Venus Urana throughout the East, the Magian Revolu- 
tion, the Persian system of Government, and the Topography of 
Babylon. The best service we can render the book is, to urge 
the reader to giye it even an half-hour’s examination. . 


10. The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Rec- 
ords Stated Anew, with special reference to the doubts and discoveries 
of Modern Times. In Eight Lectures delivered in the Oxford Univer- 
sity pulpit, in the year 1859, on the Bampton Foundation, By George 
Rawlinson, M. A. From the London edition, with the Notes trans- 
lated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 


pp. 454. 


The reader who attends carefully to the promise on the title- 
page will not look for much that is essentially new in this vol- 
ume. The author simply promises a restatement of ‘the His- 
torical Evidences” with such confirmations and illustrations as 
are, we may say, providentially furnished by the discoveries 
made by “his distinguished brother and other successful ex- 
plorers in these rich mines of history, more precious than of 
gu, which have so recently been opened in the valleys of the 

uphrates and the Nile.” The value of these discoveries must 
not be measured by their quantity (for this cannot be very 
great,) but by their quality. In this respect they are above esti- 
mate ; and a new statement of an old subject is demanded that 
these discoverers may be wrought into the general argument, and 
not be arbitrarily tacked on to it. Biblical students will not 
need our advice as to the expediency of possessing the book. 


11. The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, Kot. With a 
Life of the Author, and Illustrative Notes. By William Gray, Esq., of 
Magdalen College, and the Inner Temple. Boston: T. O. H. P, 
Burnham. 1860. 


On first opening this volume, the reader will probably imagine 
that he holds in his hand a veritable imprint of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, so smartly do paper, type, and binding smack 
of the mechanical peculiarities of that age of things solidly nice 
and quaintly beautiful ; though he may wonder by what more 
perfect than Egyptian art of embalming, the page has been kept 
so pure of the dust and stain and wrinkle of time. He will 
immediately perceive, however, that the publisher—whose facul- 
ty to cater to the tastes of lovers of the antique in literature 
amounts to instinct,—has had the ingenuity to put ‘‘the gentle- 
man” of Elizabeth’s court into the typographical garb that would 
have been his own delight, could he in person have received a 
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presentation copy. There is something of mystery in the fame 
that attaches to the name of Sir Philip Sidney. That a person 
born so long ago as “‘ the 29th of November 1554,” should, in 
the short life of about thirty-two years, have made himself eon- 
spicuous itt history for his accomplishments—so much so, that at 
even this remote day he seems to stand before us in his repfesen- 
tative character as “ the gentleman,”—argues the possession of 
very extraordinary personal qualities. Such a person was Sir 
Philip Sidney. He wrote profoundly on state polity; he was 
more than respectable as a poet,—in the words of Cowper, “a 
warbler of poetic prose ;”—he produced literary disquisitions of a 
high order, and many of his epistolary productions are gems of 
their kind. Yet, in none of these departments was his genius 
preéminent ; he was not the peer of Shakespeare, of Newton, or 
of Milton. He was distinctively the accomplished gentleman, 
the pet of his contemporaries, the ‘“‘ observed of all observ- 
ers;” and his literary works have an especial charm as bear- 
ing in almost every line the impress of his peculiar culture and 
taste. The unique volume before us contains all the works of 
Sidney except the “‘ Arcadia,” (the least entertaming to a mod- 
ern reader of all his productions,) and the ‘* Psalms,’—the lat- 
ter not being exclusively his own production. A peculiar fea- 
ture is the publication of hitherto unpublished letters preserved 
in the British Museum, and in the (to us) barbarous orthogra- 
phy of the author, and of his time. The reader who does not 
have an affection for this quaint book will justly exeite the sus- 
picion that he lacks poetic taste. 


12. Self-Education. Translated from the French of M. Le Baron 
Degerando. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Third edition, with Additions. 
Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1860. pp. 468. 


Let not the reader take alarm, as if there were before him 
only a dry reiteration of commonplace maxims and exhortations, 
when he finds that this work purposes to exhibit “the means 
and art of moral progress.” Such a suspicion will in the end 
prove to be wholly baseless. Morals, it is time the world 
should know, consist in something more than not stealing and 
not telling lies. Moral progress is the advancement of the whole 
man in all that pertains to his intellectual and spiritual health ; 
and it is the peculiar excellence of this book that it shows how 
such progress depends upon self-endeavor. The author exhibits 
theory and the practical application thereof in their natural alli- 
ance ; and he brings to bear upon his theme the subtlety of met- 
aphysical disquisition ; the orderly array of facts proper to the 
statistician ; clear analysis ; and that earnestness of appeal that 
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springs from a hearty love of his fellows, and an inflexible pur- 
pose to do them good. Our author’s method, let us say, is the 
very opposite of that too common attempt of moral treatises, to 
advance men by means of maxims and rules,—treatises which 
make reading nothing but a severe penance. He aims to en- 
lighten, and to stir the inner powers of the soul to self-endeay- 
or; to excite native activity, and to give that tone to the 
motives that shall render rules superfluous. We have found the 
book full of life,—piquant and fascinating in the purest sense of 
the word. The translator finds the parallel of Degerando in the 
lamented friend of education in America, the late Horace Mann. 
The comparison implies a high praise of the French philanthro- 
pist; and will, we trust,—now that this beautifully printed 
volume makes the result practicable,—lead American readers to 
seek the wisdom which is embodied in the treatise on “ Self- 
Education.” 


13. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VIII. Fagger—Hanau. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. Boston: Elliot and White. 1860. 


This volume containg, among others, extended articles on 
‘¢ Fulton,” “ Galileo,” “‘ Gas,” (in view of its scientific accom- 
paniments, peculiarly valuable,) ‘‘ Geology,” (in itself a manual 
on the subject,) ‘*Germany,” ‘German Theology,” (in this 
age a subject full of interest,) ‘‘ Gold,” “Greece, language 
and literature,” (an article more than most others, perhaps, 
showing the difference between the new and the old cyclopx- 
dias,) ‘* Hamilton,” (Alexander,) and ‘‘ Handel.” We could, 
perhaps, make out several lists equally promising as specimens 
of the contents of the volume. There are in all near two thou- 
sand different articles. Three or four of the larger ones which 
we have had occasion to consult confirm all that we have hereto- 
fore said in praise of the impartiality and—its popular uses 
taken into the account—comprehensiveness of the work. Let 
no student fail to avail himself of the volumes as they appear. 
They will give him an excuse to economize on less important 
matters ; and so put himself in possession of a valuable treasure 
with but slight consciousness of the pecuniary outlay. 


Nore.—Several “Literary Notices” already in type, are, much to 
our regret, unavoidably deferred to the July number. 
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Art. XVII. 
The Religion of Zoroaster. 


Or all the great monarchies of antiquity, the empire of 
Persia most secures our respect in its prosperity and our 
sympathy in its fall. Under the reign of such princes as 
Cyrus and Darius, the usual despotism of the East-displayed 
its magnificence without its ferocity ; and the reign of Sapor, 
prolonged to the utmost limit which Moses assigns to the 
life of man, lights up the darkness of eastern history with a 
stream of glory. The Greeks, who were not likely to be 


too partial, portray the Persian people and the Achemenian 
kings in brighter colors than they concede to any other for- 
eigners. Xenophon makes Cyrus the Great the subject of 
an historical novel, illustrating his ideas of a perfect sov- 
ereign, and leaves an elaborate eulogy to preserve the mem- 
ory of Cyrus the younger. Still more favorable is the 
ee of the Hebrew historians and prophets, who rep- 


resent the Persian kings as devout acknowledgers of the 
true God, the munificent patrons of their nation and religion, 
and Cyrus in particular as the chosen and anointed of the 
Lord.! 

The favor and generosity with which the Hebrews were 
treated, suggest an affinity between the Persian and Jewish 
religions. {t is the religion of either people that chiefly 
interests us as Christians. There is abundant evidence that, 
in the time of the Achemenian kings, the religious ideas of 
the Medes and Persians were far more pure and elevated 
than those which prevailed in the greater part of the heathen 
world. They acknowledged, with peculiar distinctness, one 
Supreme God, opposed to whom was the great Prince of 
Darkness, almost identical with the Devil of the Jews and 
Christians. . They abjured idols, built no temples, and 
burned no sacrifices ;? but beneath the open sky, and on the 
mountain tops, they offered their adorations in the presence 
of the rising sun. The idolatrous superstitions of their 


1 Ezra i. 1; vi.1; vii. 12. Nehem. xi. 6,18. Daniel vi. Isaiah xliv. 
28; xlv.1. 2Herodotus i. 131. 
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neighbors excited their scorn and indignation. Xerxes re- 
moved the statue of Belus from the great temple at Babylon.’ 
Cambyses killed the Egyptian god Apis with his own hand, 
scoffingly saying that a deity vulnerable by steel was a fit 
object for the worship of such a people.* He ridiculed the 
image in the temple of Vulcan, and burnt with derision the 
images of the Cabiri.6 Darius Hystaspes even threatened 
the Carthagenians with war unless they desisted from those 
abominations which peculiarly marked the Punic supersti- 
tions.© Faith in a future life is the common property of 
mankind, but the special doctrine of a resurrection is gen- 
erally considered as of Hebrew origin. Nevertheless Theo- 
pompus represents it as a part of the Magian creed so early 
as the time of Alexander ;’ and it is thought by some that 
the Jews borrowed it from the Persians. Even a Jewish 
authority—the talmudic tract Rosh Hashana—admits that 
the Israelites learned the names of the months and of the 
angels from their eastern neighbors.’ It has been conjec- 
tured, too, with much plausibility, that the schism of Phar- 
asees and Sadducees originated in the time of the captivity 
from the influence of Magian doctrines; that the Sadducees, 
who believed in “ neither resurrection, angels, nor spirits,” 
held unmixed the older and simpler religion of the Hebrew 
Monarchy, while the more popular party had adopted the 
leading articles of the creed of Zoroaster.’ 

The classic authors of Greece and Rome do not appear 
to have been conversant with any writings of Zoroaster ; 
yet the frequent notices scattered through their works pro- 
cured him a high reputation for wisdom. In the third cen- 
tury of our era many spurious books ascribed to him were in 
circulation, especially among the Neo-Platonists and Gnos- 
tics.1° Of these, his “‘ Oracles” alone are in part extant, 
and have been republished in this country along with other 


3 Herodotus i. 183. 41d. iii. 29. 51d. iii. 37. 

Justin xix. 1. Legati a Dario Persarum rege, Carthaginem vene- 
runt, afferentes edictum, quo Peeni hunanas hostias immolare et canina 
vesci probibebantur. 

7 Diogenes Laert. Proem 9. 

8 Dixit Rabbi Simeon bar Lakish: nomina angelorum et mensium as- 
cenderunt in domum Israelis ex Babylone. See Gfrérer’s Geschichte 
des Urchristenthume i. 129. 

9Idem i. 131, 

10 Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels ii, 107. 
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apocryphal fragments. They, however, bear the character 
of the later Platonism, and have no resemblance to the gen- 
uine remains of Zend literature. | 

In the modern revival of learning, the subject of Zoroaster 
and his doctrines could scarcely fail to elicit inquiry. The 
first attempt of any importance to explore this field was 
made in England by the Rev. Dr. Hyde, who published at 
Oxford in the year 1700 his Historia Religionis Veterum 
Persarum eorumque, Magorwm. The work embodied the 
results of vast labor, and was all that was possible at that 
early date, yet is very far short of the present standard of 
oriental learning. Dr. Hyde was unacquainted with all 
those original sources which modern Philology has brought 
to light. His authorities, Greek, Roman and Mahommedan, 
were alien to the country, race and religion of which they 
treated, or knew only at second hand the particulars they 
detailed. ‘The work, however, stimulated the spirit of in- 
quiry which it could not satisfy, and the increasing acquaint- 
ance with the East, growing out of the European settlements 
in India, opened fresh sources of ‘information. It was found 
that the chief remnant of the ancient Zoroastrians was no 
longer to be found in Persia, but in India, and that they 
possessed copies of their canonical books in the ancient and 
sacred tongues. “ In the course of the eighteenth century, a 
number of manuscripts of these books were brought to Eu- 
rope, which European scholarship was still incompetent to 
read. Frazer brought several manuscripts from Bombay, 
and deposited them in the Radcliffe library at Oxford, where 
they still remain. In 1723, Richard Cobbe, an English 
merchant, presented to the Bodleian library at Oxford a 
manuscript of the Vendidad-sade, the liturgical text-book of 
the Parsees. These various acquisitions, however, were 
made without any definite plan or idea of their value. But 
in 1754, Anquetil du Perron, a young and enthusiastic 
French scholar, having happened to see a few pages copied 
with tracing paper from some of the Oxford manuscripts, 
forthwith formed the determination of being the first to 
bring copies of these important writings to his native coun- 
try, and to make their contents known to the learned world. 
Barthelemy, des Guignes, and others in high position, inter- 
ested themselves in his purpose of going to Bombay, and 
there translating the sacred books ‘of the Parsees, under the 
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direction of their priests; and they promised their good 
offices to obtain aid from the French monarch for his under- 
taking. But the action of the court was too slow for the 
ardor of youth and genius, and as he was without pecuniary 
means of his own, he determined to enlist in the army of 
the French East India Company, and in that way reach the 
scene of his intended labors. In vain were all the remon- 
strances of family and friends, and even of the mili 
authorities ; the inflexibility of his will and the smallness of 
his wants kept him steadfast in purpose, and he entered 
upon his journey as a common soldier. He has himself re- 
lated in detail the great difficulties of this undertaking. The 
horrors of pestilence in mid ocean, the diseases incident toa 
torrid climate on land, the fatigues of camp life, want of 
money, ignorance of the languages of the East, long jour- 
neys, unattended, through regions never before traversed: by 
a European, and the existence of a war between England 
and France, which cost the latter all her Indian colonies — 
these were but a part of the obstacles to be encountered. 
The French officials very generally treated him as a vision- 
ary and a bore; and the Orientals, quick to gain such 
knowledge, slighted with impunity one who had not even 
the respect of his own countrymen. Having made some 
progress in acquiring the Tamul and Modern Persian lan- 
ages, he reached Surat, the scene of his researches, in 
May; 1758; but the Parsee destours, or priests, whom he 
had hired for the purpose, were extremely chary with their 
sacred books and languages, and far from being either faith- 
ful or competent instructors. They counted on wearing 
out his patience, without imparting the knowledge he de- 
sired. The only means for overcoming their reluctance was 
larger rewards; and all his labors and sacrifices would prob- 
ably have been unavailing, had not a few liberal individuals 
contributed further pecuniary aid. ‘These labors were con- 
tinued at Surat for two years and four months, in the course 
of which he collected over one hundred and eighty manu- 
scripts in various languages. The collection, which is still 
preserved in the imperial library at Paris, included all the 
extant books attributed by the Parsees to Zoroaster in the 
Zend and Pehlevi languages— of which more hereafter — 
and several later books in the Huzvaresh, or Pehlevi lan- 


11 Anquetil Zendavesta Discours Preliminaire, 429. 
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guage, the: principal of which was the Boundehesh, a work 
of a the era of the Sassanidae. With the assist- 
ance of the Parsee destours, he ‘made a French translation 
of all these books, none of which had ever before appeared 
in any European tongue. He also obtained a Glossary of 
seven hundred and forty Zend words expressed in Huz- 
varesh, to which he added the French equivalents, and a 
similar list of eight hundred and sixty-six words of Huz- 
varesh rendered in modern Persian, which he further trans- 
lated into French. The second of these embryo Diction- 
aries was then four hundred years old ; the antiquity of the 
other, though not stated, was probably still greater. He 
moreover studied minutely the customs, opinions and rites 
of the modern Parsees. In November, 1761, Anquetil du 
Perron arrived again in Europe, after an absence of seven 
years; but instead of returning first to France, he pro- 
ceeded directly to England, to compare his recent acquisi- 
tions with the manuscripts at Oxford. The necessary 
permission was only obtained with difficulty, on account of 
the hostilities between England and France, but the inflex- 
ible perseverance of Anquetil overcame that obstacle also. 
After satisfying himself that the Oxford manuscripts con- 
tained nothing different from his own, he returned to Paris 
and spent the succeeding ten years in part in preparing his 
accumulated materials for publication. In 1771, he gave to 
the world his great work, entitled ““Zend-avesta, ouvrage 
de Zoroastre, g¢c. Traduit en Frangois sur Voriginal Zend, 
avec des remarques, et accompagné de plusieurs traités propres 
a éclaircir les matiéres qui en sont U objet, par M. Anquetil du 
Perron.. 2 vols. 4to.” The first-volume is divided into two 
parts, of which the first is occupied with a narrative of the 
author’s travels and labors, the other with a life of Zoroaster 
and the three principal books of the Avesta. The second 
volume contains some minor fragments, the Boundehesh 
and later pieces, the two vocabularies, and two dissertations 
on the theology, and ceremonies of the Parsees. This 
translation was received in Europe with great interest, but 
elicited the most conflicting judgments. It was received by 
some with enthusiasm, by others with contempt. In Eng- 
land, Sir William Jones, then a very young man, and Rich- 
ardson, the author of the Persian Dictionary, and A. W. 
Schlegel, — of Gottingen, Tychsen and others in 
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Germany, denied the genuineness of the originals, and con- 
tended that-Anquetil had allowed the Parsee destours to 
impose upon him fabrications without coherence or common 
sense for the works of Zoroaster. In the meantime, J. F. 
Kleuker, in 1777, translated Anquetil’s work into German, 
and answered at length the various objections made to it. 
Four years later he published in three volumes quarto his 
Anhang zum Zend-avesta, made up of various dissertations 
by himself, Anquetil du Perron and the Abbé Foucher, 
illustrating the whole circle of the history, language and 
religion of the Medes and Persians. The study of the sub- 
ject had now again been carried as far as the means of that 
age rendered possible ; and had to be postponed for another 
half century to await developements in Comparative Phi- 
lology larger and more important than the most sagacious 
had yet dreamed of. 

Among the most important discoveries growing out of 
the intercourse of modern Europe with India was that of a 
peculiar and very copious literature, composed chiefly in 
an ancient language—the Sanscrit—no longer a spoken 
tongue, but preserved for the uses of the priestly caste and 
the learned. This venerable language was found to-be the 
mother tongue from which were derived all the spoken dia- 
lects of the Hindoo race, and to be one of the most copious 
and flexible forms of human speech, even rivalling the 
Greek in the perfection of its developement. It was also 
found to present frequent and startling coincidences with the 
European languages —coincidences which could only be 
explained by supposing a common origin. This fact is well 


stated in the following words of Prof. Max Miller: 


‘At the first dawn of traditional history, we see these Arian 
tribes migrating across the snow of the Himalaya, southward 
toward the ‘Seven Rivers,’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the 
Penjab and the Sarasvati,) and ever since, India has been called 
their home. That before this time they had been living in more 
northern regions, within the same precincts with the ancestors of 
the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans and Celts, is a 
fact as firmly established as that the Normans of William the 
Conqueror ‘were the Northmen of Scandinavia. The evidence 
of language is irrefragable, and it is the only evidence worth 
listening to with regard fo ante-historical periods. It would have 
been next to impossible to discover any traces of relationship 
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between the swarthy natives of India and their conquerors, 
whether Alexander or Clive, but for the testimony borne by lan- 
guage. What other evidence could have reached back to times 
when Greece was not yet peopled by Greeks, nor India by Hin- 
dus? Yet these are the times of which we are speaking. What 
authority would have been strong enough to persuade the Grecian 
army that their gods and their hero ancestors were the same as 
those of King Porus, or to convince the English soldier that the 
same blood was running in his veins and in the veins of the dark 
Bengalese? And yet there is not an English jury now-a-days, 
which, after examining the hoary documents of language, would 
reject the claim of a common descent and a legitimate relation- 
ship between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton. Many words still live 
in India and in England, that have witnessed the first separation 
of the northern and southern Arians, and these are witnesses not 
to be shaken by any cross-examination. .The terms for God, for 
house, for father, mother, son, daughter, for dog and cow, for 
heart and tears, for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo- 
European idioms, are like the watchwords of soldiers. We 
challenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he answer with the 
lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we recognize him as 
one of ourselves. Though the historian may shake his head, 
though the physiologist may doubt, and the poet scorn the idea, 
all must yield before the facts furnished by language. There 
was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the 
Slavonians, the Greeks and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, 
were living together beneath the same roof, separate from the 
ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races.” !? 


The analogies of Sanscrit were found to relate not merely 
to the origin of single words, but equally to the whole in- 
flexional system of the western languages, and was every 
day casting new light on the anomalies and dislocations of 
European grammar. Sir William Jones was one of the 
first to cultivate the study of the Sanscrit, and call the 
attention of the learned to its importance; but it was Fred- 
eric Schlegel, who, in 1808, in his ‘ Essay on the Languages 
and Philosophy of the Hindoos,” might be said to lay the 
foundations of Modern Philology, by showing the intimate 
historical connection between the Sanscrit, Persian; Greek, 
Roman and German languages. His idea was taken up 
and carried forward by his most worthy successor, Rasmus 


Rask, a young Dane of genius. Having trained himself to 
12 Bunsen Philosophy of Universal History, 1-129. 
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expertness by researches into the origin of the Scandinavian 
languages, he set out in 1816 “upon the great Asiatic jour- 
ney after which his mind had been yearning from childhood. 
From Petersburg he penetrated into the interior of Asia, as 
far as India, studying philologically on his way, and learn- 
ing to speak the principal languages, and fixed at last on the 
Zend and the sacred books of the Parsees in Bombay. 
Returning with his treasures in 1821, he prepared a general 
classification of what we now call the Turanian and a 
languages; but a premature death carried him away before 
he could realize his magnificent plan.“ It is to Rask that 
Europe is indebted for the first real grammatical knowledge 
of the Zend, or language of Persia, before the conquest of 
Alexander. In his treatise “On the age and authority of 
the Zend language and the Zend-Avesta,” poibdished in 
1826, he rectified the value of the written characters, gave 
three of the most important declensions, and pointed out the 
errors into which Anquetil necessarily fell by following im- 
plicitly Parsee teachers, ignorant of Zend grammar.* ~The 
next in the order of time was Eugene Burnouf, to whom 
we owe the first edition of the Zend texts, the critical resti- 
tution of the manuscripts, the outlines of a Zend grammar, 
and the translation and philological anatomy of considerable 
portions of the Zoroastrian writings. He was the real 
founder of Zend philology. His principal and very pro- 
found work, the ‘* Commentaire sur le Yagna,” was published 
in 1885. ‘The half poetic ideal sketched by Frederic 
Schlegel, was developed into a grand and beautiful system 
by Francis Bopp, in his “Comparative Grammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Sclavonic, 
Gothic and German,” published in six sections, between 
1833 and 1852. This great work has so established the 
landmarks of this important and wide spread family of lan- 

ages, that any essential change in their relations is no 
Fai er to be expected. 

There is another source of knowledge for ancient history, 
too important to be passed without a word of explanation. 
The old Asiatic peoples had a habit that contrasts strangely 
with our ephemeral institutions. They wrote their laws and 
their histories on stone. They erected monuments and coy- 
ered them with sculptures and narratives. They decorated 


13 Bunsen, 1-56, 14 Bopp’s Comparative Grammar: Introduction. 
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the walls of their houses, their temples and tombs, and the 
faces of smooth precipitous rocks with triumphal processions, 
battles, sieges, and all the busy scenes of life, illustrated 
by the records of their kings and chiefs. Their domestic 
utensils, and the bricks of their city walls, were inscribed 
with legends. Records wére carved on the brows of lofty 
mountains, whose perpetuity made the afflicted Job exclaim: 
‘“‘O that my words were graven with an iron pen and with 
lead in the rock forever!” There are inscriptions that 
have withstood the storms of five and twenty centuries — 
there are autographs that were old in the days of the Mes- 
siah. ‘These are documents whose genuineness is not to be 
impeached. The most important of these for our present 
purpose are necessarily those of Media and Persia —es- 
pecially the great inscriptions of Behistun and Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam. The first is a trilingual inscription of over four 
hundred: lines on the face of the sacred rock of Behistun, 
or Baghistan, on the high-road from Media to Babylon, in 
which Darius Hystaspes, speaking in his own person, recounts 
the events of his reign and the provinces of his empire. 
The other marks the rock-hewn sepulchre of: the same mon- 
arch. Both are on sheer precipices, several hundred feet 
high ; and their delicately traced characters have to be read 
with the aid of a telescope. Copies in fae simile of several 
of these Persian inscriptions were made by Niebuhr, Le 
Brun, and Ker Porter, and published in the respective works 
of those travellers. The next point was to read them. They 
were all in what is called the arrow-head writing, the char- 
acters of which are combinations of wedge-shaped strokes ; 
but the import of these mysterious runes— whether they 
even represented ideas or sounds — was wholly unknown. 
There was no clue left to determine the age or nation of the 
author, his subject, or the language in which he wrote. The 
problem set for modern ingenuity was one of which no sin- 
gle element was known; and its solution is perhaps the 
most marked of all the triumphs of modern science. It was 
Professor Grotefend, who, in 1802, made the first opening 
into this mine of forgotten lore. Following out a series of 
sagacious and fortunate guesses, he succeeded in determining 
the value of ten letters and identifying four proper names.** 


15 Heeren’s Historical Researches II. Appendix 2, Bonomi’s Nineveh 
and its Palaces, 335. ~ 
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His conjectures, however, respecting the language and im- 
mee of the inscriptions were of no value whatever. A 

ittle later Rask made out the letters M and N. The 
memoir of M. Burnouf on two cuneiform inscriptions at 
Hamadan, published in 1886, added several important dis- 
coveries; and about the same fime, Professor Lassen, of 
Bonn, identified twelve characters, which had been mistaken 
by all his predecessors. Since that time the Persian inscrip- 
tions have presented no very insuperable difficulties. But 
at the very time when Burnouf and Lassen were prosecuting 
their inquiries, there happened to be attached to the British 
Embassy at Teheran a young officer who has accomplished 
more by his unaided exertions than all the continental savans 
united. In his isolated position at Kermanshah, on the west- 
ern frontier of Persia, Col. Rawlinson was entirely ignorant 
of the processes or the results of European discovery. In 
1835 he began his labors by carefully copying on the spot 
the two tablets of Hamadan, and subjecting them to a rigid 
analysis. As his method was essentially the same as that 
of Grotefend, and indeed the only one which could possibly 
lead to any correct results, we shall, at the risk of prolong- 
ing what may seem a digression, describe it in his own words, 
and so finish what we have to say on this point: 1 


‘‘ These tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions, engraved 
by Darius Hystaspes, and by his son Xerxes. They commence 
with the same invocation to Ormazd; they contain the same 
enumeration of the royal titles, and the same statement of 
paternity and family; and, in fact, they are identical, except in 
the names of the kings, and in those of their respective fathers. 
When I proceeded, therefore, to compare and interline the two 
inscriptions, (or rather the Persian columns of the two inscrip- 
tions,) I found that the characters coincided throughout, except 
in certain particular groupes, and it was only reasonable to 
suppose that the groupes which were thus brought out and 
individualized must represent proper names. I further remarked 
that there were but three of these distinct groupes in the two 
inscriptions ; for the groupe which occupied the second place in 
one inscription, and which, from its position, suggested the idea 
of its representing the name of the father of the king who was 
there commemorated, corresponded with the groupe which. occu- 


16 See Col. Rawlinson’s Memoir in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, vol. x. 
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pied the first place in the other inscription, and thus not only 
served determinately to connect the two inscriptions together, 
but assumimg the groupes to represent proper names, appeared 
also to indicate a genealogical succession. The natural inference 
was, that in these three groupes of characters, I had obtained 
the proper names belonging to three successive generations of 
the Persian monarchy; and it,so happened that. the first three 
names of Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes, which I applied at 
hazard to the three groupes according to the succession, proved 
to answer in all respects satisfactorily, and were in fact, the true 
identifications.” 


The religion of Zoroaster was never, like Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islamism, propogated through countries 
widely remote, and among diverse races of men;, but 
rather resembled Judaism, in being confined within the 
limits of. a very small ethnic family. Its professors are 
called in the Zend-avesta by the single appellation of | 
Mazdayasnas —the people of Mazda — that is of Ormazd. 
Their principal subdivisions were the Bactrians, the Medes 
and the Persians, who are now well understood to have 
been originally one people. Their oldest traditions point 
to a primitive residence on the northern slope of the 
Hindoo-Coosh, towards the river Oxus —the Gihon of the 
Book of Genesis — including Bactria, or ancient Aria, a 
region abounding in gold, silver, and gems ; apparently the | 
native land of the camel, the ox, the sheep, and the ass; of 
wheat, Indian corn, and peas ; of cochineal and other valu- 
able products ; the source of the fine wools of Thibet and 
Cashmere; and the primal fable land of the East, from 
whose native animals were formed the unicorn, the griffin, 
the centaurs, the cherubim, and other emblematic figures.” 
Its capital, Balkh, on a small tributary of the Oxus, is called 
among Asiatics “the mother of cities,” and is reckoned the 
oldest in the world. It is to be regretted that so little is 
known of a region so interesting. Neither Herodotus nor 
any other Greek traveller visited it in person; and almost 
all that the ancients have left us are the reports collected 
by Ctesias, while residing at the court of Artaxerxes. No 
modern traveller has penetrated so far as Balkh, and we 
have only the accounts gathered at second hand by Mr. 


17 Heeren’s Historical Researches, I, 151, 257, 259, 351. 
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Elphinstone and Sir Alexander Burnes, in Cabul.* From 
the earliest ages the people were called Arians, or Arii,” a 
name of very extensive application, and almost identical 
with that which the early Hindoos called themselves. The 
Hindoos, indeed, though so different in some respects, were 
their next of kin, and without doubt the name was original- 
ly the same. The Zend-religion in its fundamental features, 
must be very ancient. It interlaces in so many ways with 
the early religion of Hindostan, as we shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter, that much of it must be prior to all written 
history, and like the Zend language, have been preserved 
as a family inheritance from times when the Airyas of India 
and the Arians of Iran were one people. Asia has been 
from the earliest times in the possession of three distinctly 
marked races, differing in language, religion and habits, — 
the great Arian or Indo-European family of nations; the 
small compact group called by the conventional name of 
Shemitish nations, (the Hebrews, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Arabians, &c.); and the Turanians in the north, or the 
nomad tribes of Scythia or Tartary. 

The language of these ancient Arians of Iran is that now 
known as the Zend. Of all the forms of Indo-European 
speech it bears, both in its words and grammatical forms, 
the closest resemblance to the Sanscrit, more especially to 
the primitive language of the Veda. Indeed, the vedie 
Sanscrit, the Zend of the Avesta and the language of the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions differ, from each other only 


18Elphinstone’s Account of Cabul, page 462. 

19Accordingto Herodotus, (VII..62,) the Medes were anciently called 
Arii, (Arioi or Arezoi,) and the same writer places in the neighbor- 
hood of Sogdiana a people whom he calls Arii (Areioz.) Ar is an old 
root for /and, (Bunsen, Philosophy of Universal Hist. vol. i. 180,) found 
in the Arian, Shemite, and Chamite families of languages, as in Ar- 
minni, the Jand of Minni, i.e., Armenia, and a multitude of geograph- 
ical names. Compare also the Chaldee ara, land, and the Hebrew 
areis, There is next attached to the same root the secondary sense of 
tilled land and the cultivation of the soil. Thus we have the Greek 
ar-od, and Latin aro, to plough; Greek, aroura, corn land; Greek, 
arotron, Latin, aratrum,a plough. In this manner the Arians of India 
and [ran distinguished themselves as a settled agricultura] people from 
the nomad tribes to the north, whom they called Turanians, from a 
root dur, to roam. From this honorable distinction was derived the 
final sense of noble, which the Arians applied to themselves in opposi- 
tion to their more barbarous neighbors. See Gesenius Hebrew Lexi- 
con sub vyocibus Ararat, Aridai, and Arioch. 
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as dialects of the same original tongue.” It was almost 
wholly through the aid of Sanscrit analogies that Burnouf 
and Lassen were enabled to interpret the records and 
religious books of the Achemenians. The assistance de- 
rived. from living tradition was very slight, for the Parsees 
of the present day retain but a faint and imperfect echo of 
the meaning of their sacred language; and the priests in 
their fire temples repeat the ancient ritual as illiterate 
Catholics do the Pater Noster, as mere unmeaning sound.” 

From the conquest of Alexander to the establishment of 
the second native monarchy by Ardeshir Babegan, a period 
of 570 years, the literary and religious history of Persia is 
blank, leaving no memorial. During that long period, great 
changes had taken place, and when the language emerges 
under the second empire, it is so altered as to be scarcely 
recognized. It has lost in a great measure the copousness 
of its inflexional system, and become permeated and dis- 
figured by an influx of Shemitish and other foreign words. 
This secondary language, formerly called Pehlevi, but now 
more correctly Huzvaresh, occurs in translations of the 
Zend books and a few theological and speculative works, 
written under the earlier Sassanian kings. This is also a 
dead language, and no accurate knowledge of it existed 
anywhere until its grammar and dictionary were restored 
by the rigid inductions of modern comparative philology. 
Towards the end of the Sassanian dynasty, about A.D. 
637, the Huzvaresh had lost a great part of its foreign 
elements, and a portion of its remaining inflexions, and had 
become the Parsee. This dialect also exists only in trans- 
lations, and the knowledge of it is due to Dr. Spiegel, the 
author of the first Parsee grammar. The middern Persian 
is a still later formation, though like the two preceding, a’ 
lineal descendant of the ancient Zend. 

It would be gratifying if we could now give any authentic 
and intelligible account of Zoroaster himself; but candor 
requires us to admit that nothing whatever is known with 


20 Bunsen’s Philosophy ef Universal History, i. 114.‘ Spiegel’s Aves- 
ta, Einleitung 11. 

21Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, {ntroduction. Bunsen’s Philosophy 
of Universal History, i. 117. , 

22 The correct form of the name as it occurs in the Zend-avesta, is 
Zarathustra; the modern Persian is Zerdusht, but long use has natu- 
ralized the at form Zoroaster among us. 
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certainty respecting him. His name does not occur any- 
where in the inscriptions, although there was, perhaps, little 
occasion for its introduction. Darius, however, inveighs 
against the Magi in the Behistun inscription. Neither 
Herodotus, Ctesias, nor Xenophon, although mentioning 
the Magi frequently, evinces any knowledge of Zoroaster. 
Herodotus, at least, would certainly have mentioned him 
had he known anything of him. Later writers often extol 
his extraordinary wisdom and learning, but in notices so 
conflicting as to give occasion for the opinion that they 
refer to as many as six different individuals. Among the 
moderns, the Abbe Foucher attempts to escape the difficulty 
by adopting Pliny’s theory of two Zoroasters.% But the 
Persians themselves know of only one. According to the 
almost unanimous tradition of the Zoroastrians, corroborated 
by many passages in the Zend books, their prophet was 
born at Ragha,™ in Azerbijan or the western part of Media, 
near the shores of the Caspian, and lived, taught, and pub- 
lished a divine revelation at the court of a king Vistaspa 
or Gustasp. His father, his daughter and sons are named 
in the Avesta, but in such a way as to deprive the notices 
of all historic value. His three sons became the ancestors 
of the three Iranian castes of Priests, Warriors, and Hus- 
bandmen, and thus receive a mythic, and one of them a 
supernatural character. The Zend books nowhere repre- 
sent him as the reformer or restorer, but invariably as the 
first promulgator of the faith. King Gustasp is the first con- 
vert and great patron of the Mazdayasnish religion, who com- 
municates it to Jamasp, Fraostra, and Isfandiar ; and these 
in turn teach it to the world. The faith is maintained in 
Iran until the time of Alexander, who destroys the fire 
temples and the sacred books. Five centuries of foreign 
rule and adverse influences obscure the ancient religion, and 
reduce the number of its professors. Afterwards, on the 
accession of Ardeshir Babegan, Ardai Viraf receives divine 
illumination, enabling him to restore the lost and expound 


23 Kleuker’s Anhang zum Zendavista les, Band Iler, Theil 51]. 

%4 Spiegel’s Avesta, I. Einleitung 41; II. Einleitung 7. 

2% Vendidad xix. 22. Yasna lii. 3. Doup Nereng, one of the Yeshts 
Sades. 

% Spiegel’s Avesta I. Einleitung 41. Patet’of Iran, one of the 
Yeshts Sades. 
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the surviving parts of the religious system. In the succeed- 
ing reign, that of Sshahpur, or Sapor I., a schism took place, 
and forty thousand people took exception to the revelation 
of Ardai Viraf, when Aderbat Mahrisfand, the thirtieth 
descendant in a direct line from Zoroaster, devoted himself 
to the work of conciliation, “‘ removed all difficulties, and 
restored the good faith,”*’ which continued without serious 
interruption until the Mohammedan conquest. Such is an 
outline of the account to be gleaned from native sources ; 
but it is only in the latter portions that we can recognize 
any considerable element of historic truth. 

It was long believed by Europeans that the Gustasp of 
oriental tradition was the Darius Hystaspes of history, an 
opinion still held by some of the most intelligent of the 
Parsees. The belief seems to have had originally no other 
foundation than the resemblance of the names. Gustasp is 
indeed the Persian form of the name known among the 
Greeks as Hystaspes, but the name was not an uncommon 
one in the East; and besides, Darius is not Hystaspes, and is 
never so called in the inscriptions, or in any authentic doc- 
ument. Neither was Hystaspes a king; and the father and 
son of Gustasp, named in the Zend-avesta, are wholly dif- 
ferent from those of either Hystaspes or Darius. If Zoroas- 
ter had lived at the court of the latter king, and so come 
within the domain of authentic history, it would be almost 
unaccountable that we have no mention of him from Hero- 
dotus or Ctesias. Darius himself, in the great Behistun 
inscription, says nothing of patronizing a prophet or estab- 
lishing a new faith; but he relates how he had restored 
the ancient religion after the innovation of Gomates, the 
Magian.* Thus the system of Zoroaster was at that time 
the old established faith. Moreover, in the enumeration of 
countries in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, there is no 
mention of Persia or Babylonia, or of the three celebrated 
capitals of the empire of Darius. The scene of the proph- 
et’s teaching and the kingdom of his royal patron, are 
placed by oriental tradition in Bactria, and not in the more 
western kingdoms of Media or Persia; and in that most 
curious but obscure fragment of antiquity, the first Fargard 


27 Spiegel’s Avesta I. Einleitung 41. 
28 See the Inscription in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol ij., and in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. 
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of the Vendidad, Bactra is spoken of as the seat of empire. 
Thus it would seem that Zoroaster left the place of his 
birth, — being perhaps considered no prophet in his own 
country, — and somalia far eastward, established his home 
and church on the banks of the Oxus. Later tradition has 
industriously woven for him the details of an ample biogra- 
phy, but no part of it can be considered as authentic history. 
The most interesting questions relate to the time and place 
of his birth, as a knowledge of these might be expected to 
throw some light on the source of his doctrines. To the 
latter we have given what seems the most probable answer; 
and in respect to the other, we incline to place him much 
earlier than the reign of Darius. Faint notices have come 
down to us, chiefly in fragments from Ctesias, of a great 
primitive empire of Bactria, existing anterior to that of the 
Medes.” Rhode® considers this empire to have been earlier 
even than the Assyrian; and he and Bunsen* agree, from 
reasons of great weight, that Zoroaster flourished under that 
early Bactrian empire. It seems impossible to suppose him 
a subject of the comparatively late Greek kingdom of Bac- 
tria, founded by Theodotus only 254 years before Christ, 
for the sufficient reason that his name and doctrines are 
familiar to writers of an earlier date. The passages rela- 
ting to Zoroaster, scattered through the works of Greek, 
Latin, Mohammedan, and other writers, amount to hun- 
dreds, but as they were much in the habit of copying from 
each other, it is only the earliest who are to be taken as 
original witnesses. The greater number of the Greek 
writers, — and some of them certainly the best informed, — 
place him long before the establishment of the Persian king- 
dom. Such are Eudoxus, Hermodorus, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Hermippus. Not to multiply unnecessary quotations, 
we will give one or two important passages in which Pliny 
has condensed the testimony of the ancients.” 


‘There is no doubt that Magism (or magic) had its origin 
there in Persia from Zoroaster, as authors are agreed. But 
whether there were only this one, or also an other one later, is 


29 Heeren’s Historical Researches, vol. ii. 
30 Heilige Sage der Bactrer. 

. 81 Egypt’s Place in the World’s History, vol. v. 
32 Hist. Nat., Lib. xxx. cap. 1, 2 
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not quite clear. Eudoxus, who wished to have it (magism) 
thought the most useful and illustrious among the sects of phi- 
losophy, declares that this Zoroaster lived six thousand years 
before the death, of Plato. So also, Aristotle. Hermippus, 
who wrote with the utmost care on that whole art, and com- 
mented on two million verses composed by Zoroaster, and pre- 
pared indexes for his works, reports that Azonaces was the 
teacher by whom he was instructed, and that he lived five thou- 
sand years before the Trojan war.” ‘There is also another 
species of magic derived from the Jews, Moses, Jamnes and 
Jatapes,*? but many thousand years later than Zoroaster.” 


Some consideration is undoubtedly due to this testimony. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, who was contemporary with Plato, was 
a traveller, and for his time, a man of science of much emi- 
nence. Cicero calls him the greatest astronomer that ever 
lived. Aristotle says™ that the Magi taught that one most 
perfect primal being was the originator of all things, as did 
‘some of the later sages, as Empedocles and Anaxagoras.” 
Hermippus of Smyrna lived in the third century before 
Christ, and for his character as an author it is sufficient to 
cite the testimony of Josephus, who says® that of those who 
had written the life of Pythagoras, “* Hermippus is the most 
celebrated, who was a person very inquisitive in all sorts of 
history.” It is not necessary to accept the chronological 
reckoning of any one of these very ancient writers, but so 
much is clear that each one of those most familiar with the 
reputed character and writings of Zoroaster, believed that 
sage to have lived _ long before his own time. This is 
further confirmed by the indications in the Avesta of a ve 
primitive state of society, and by the opinion of such emi- 
nent scholars as Prof. Max. Miller that the language of the 
Avesta is more ancient and primitive in its forms than that 
of the Achemenian inscriptions. Indeed, Rask and Bunsen 
deem the supposition of Zoroaster’s living so late as the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes undeserving even a word of 
refutation. 

We shall now finish this part of our inquiry with some 
account of the Zend-avesta itself, and the later books most 


3 Probably the Jannes and Jambres who “ withstood Moses’ minis- 
try,” and who, according to Rabbinical tradition, were the sons of 
Balaam and chief of Pharaoh’s magicians. . 

** Metaphysica, | Lib. xiv. cap. 4. 35 Ayainst Apion i. 22. 

20 
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important for its elucidation. In reading these books one is 
struck with the continual recurrence of external and super- 
ficial analogies with our own sacred books. We say ezter- 
nal and superficial, because the matter of the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, even in those parts that present the 
weakest claim to inspiration, is far superior to that of the 
reputed Zoroastrian writings. In the course of our inquir- 
ies we shall often have occasion to notice these real or 
apparent coincidences. Every such comparison made with- 
out prejudice, will tend to increase our admiration of those 
‘ooks which have so long directed the faith and morality of 
vhristian nations, as the perusal of the Zend books has 
deepened our own conviction that the ‘ Mines of the 
Orient” contain no treasures of wisdom that a European 
need covet. 

Parsee tradition for the last thousand years has taught 
that Zoroaster left behind him very voluminous writings in 
twenty-one books or nosks, comprising treatises on divinity, 
law, medicine, &c., the Zend and Huzvaresh names of 
which are given. Buta small part of these books are still 
extant. It is alleged by the same tradition, that Alexander, 
in his antipathy to everything Persian, caused the Zend 
books to be burned, some narrators adding, however, that he 
had the scientific works translated and sent to Europe. 
There are otherwise good reasons for believing that impor- 
tant books have perished. We know from Ezra and Nehe- 
miah that the art of writing was in use at the Persian court, 
and the State records are mentioned in the books of Ezra 
and Esther.* The inscriptions, too, of Darius and Artax- 
erxes II., evince a familiarity with at least the history of the 
royal family. But all these historical materials were in 
some way or other lost, so that in the reign of Mahmood of 
Ghizni, A. D. 1025, Firdousi was unable, from native 
sources, to recall a single historical name or incident, and 
was obliged to fill up his great national epic with mythic 
heroes and fabulous events. Never was there a sadder and 
more complete oblivion of a glorious past. The plough- 
share of Adrian on the brow of Mount Zion and on the site 


36 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft xi. 176, 
and “ The Parsees, their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion, by 
Dosabhoy Framjee, a Parsee of Bombay.” London, 1858. 

37 Ezra v.1. Esther ii. 23. 
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of Solomon’s temple, could not efface the narratives of 
Samuel and Kings, nor the glorious compositions of the 
Hebrew bards; but here, in the case of one of the greatest 
and most humanized of all the ancient empires, the recorded 
lines of strangers, and the stone inscriptions, have preserved 
the sole authentic memorial. That Alexander, who went 
out of his way to plunder and burn Persepolis, because it 
was the holy city and burial place of the Achemenian kings, 
was morally capable of destroying the religious books m= a 
foreign nation, will perhaps be conceded; and documents 
valuable to the historian, may well have perished during his 
invasion. But no passing invader could possibly annihilate, 
or even een aa the popular religious books of a 

t empire. en the British army took possession of 
Washington, in 1814, they burned the oe and papers in 
the public offices, including important documents that can 
never be replaced; but had they been as fanatical as the 
followers of Cortez, they could not have expunged from the 
daily use and reverence of the nation a single verse of the 
Old Testament or the New, or a line from any common 
book of devotion or instruction. Besides, Alexander did 
not reach Bactria, the peculiar home of the Zoroastrian 
religion. ‘That the Macedonian conquest had indirectly a 
very adverse influence, is not to be doubted, yet we must 
seek for some additional cause to account for the present 
appearance of the Zend books. 

The Zend-avesta, like the Bible, consists of a number of 
separate books and pieces, having often little internal cohe- 
rence, and separated from each other by long lapses of time, 
There are also later apocryphal pieces, attributed to Zoro- 
aster, but actually written ages after his name had been 
familiar in the East. In like manner there is a secondary 
growth, bearing the same relation to primitive Zoroastrian- 
ism that Christianity bears to Judaism — having the same 
fundamental character, but modifying some doctrines and 
carrying out others to a much fuller development. There 
is the same feature of late interpolations wrought into a 
ground of earlier material.* There are, moreover, early 


28 For examples of later matter incorporated into professedly early 
compositions in our Scriptures, see Gen. xxxvi. 31; Exod, xxiii. 19; 
Numb. xxiv. 7, xxxiii. 41; Deut. ili. 14, xxxiv. 10; Psalms Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxxv. 1, cxxxvii.; Isa. xxxv., xliv. 28, xlvii. 6; Matt. xxiii. 35. 
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translations into a language once popular, but now dead, 
which, like the Chaldee Targums, were made when the 
Seer tongue was becoming unintelligible to the people. 
et these versions were made at such a length of time from 
the originals, that much was already unintelligible to the 
translator, and obscure words. and phrases are left without 
an attempt to render them. Neither the date nor the author 
of any one of these books is known, or even to be conjec- 
tured with reasonable probability. Hence it will be seen 
that we abandon ddapether the iden of’ tracing them to their 
reputed author. Some portions actually derived from Zoro- 
aster may be incorporated with later matter, but they are 
no longer distinguishable, and in the opinion of the most 
competent critics, the collection, in its present form, cannot 
have been completed before the Achemenian dynasty, and 
is probably much later. Dr. opeeels the translator of the 
Avesta, sums up this point in the following manner : 


‘We are now prepared to attempt an arrangement of the dif- 
ferent portions of the Zend-avesta in the order of their antiquity. 
First, we place the second part of the Yasna, as separated in 
respect to the language of the Zend-avesta, yet not composed by 
Zoroaster himself, since he is named in the third person; and 
indeed everything intimates that neither he nor his disciple Gush- 
tasp was alive. The second place must unquestionably be 
assigned to the Vendidad. Ido not believe that the book was 
originally composed as it now stands: it has suffered both earlier 
and later interpolations ; still, its present form can be traced to 
a considerable antiquity. The antiquity of the work is proved 
by its contents, which distinctly show that the sacred literature 
was not yet completed. 

‘‘ The case is different with the writings of the last period, 
among which I reckon the first part of the Yasna, and the whole 
of the Yeshts. Among these a theological character is unmis- 
takable, the separate divinities having their attributes and titles 
dogmatically fixed. 

‘Altogether, it is interesting to trace the progress of religion 
in Parsi writings. It is a significant fact, that in the oldest, that 
is to say, the second part of the Yasna, nothing is fixed in the 
doctrine regarding God. In the writings of the second period, 
that is in the Vendinad, we -trace the advance to a theological, 
and in its way, mild and scientific system. Out of this, in the 
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last place, there springs the stern and intolerant religion of the 
Sassanian epoch.” *9 


After all the labor that has thus far been bestowed on the 
Zend by Burnouf, Olshausen, Westergaard, and other emi- 
nent philologists, the language of the Avesta is yet full of 
difficulties, and the modes of thought, the reference to per- 
sons, places, usages and traditions, present obstacles as seri- 
ous as do the terms in which they are expressed. Dr. 
Spiegel’s recent translation has a series of foot notes from 
the beginning to the end of the work, which in the oft 
repeated admissions, “ unintelligible,” ‘‘ very obscure,” “ I 
am not clear what the meaning of this passage is,” acknowl- 
edge the present impracticability of always ascertaining the 
sense of these curious writings. 
The seemingly contradictory phenomena of the Zend- 
avesta would be pretty well reconciled by adopting the fol- 
lowing hypothesis, which has the sanction of Spiegel’s 
authority, and in its principal features is almost unanimously 
held by modern Orientalists. It is believed that the Zend 
religion, in its fundamental doctrines, like the Zend lan- 
' guage, was common to all the Iranian tribes from a very 
remote antiquity, but attained a development in Bactria, 
and subsequently in Media, long unknown to the Persians. 
In this manner we may account for many contradictions, 
such as the human sacrifices, and sacrifice of white horses at 
the river Strymon, mentioned by Herodotus, the burial of 
the kings and nobles, and other practices in direct opposition 
to the requirements of the Avesta. The system of Zoroas- 
trian doctrines seems to have spread into Media, and at a 
considerably later period into Persia. Herodotus distinctly 
calls the Magi a Median tribe; and this agrees with the 
Behistun inscription. The various laws, legends, hymns 
and prayers that form the Avesta, are considered as the slow 
and natural growth of ages, new accretions being continu- 
ally formed around the nucleus of primitive faith. Thus 
there are legends and traditions that sound like echoes from 
the cradle of the race, and indications of a very primitive 
state of society. The veneration for the cow and the dog, 
and the frequent injunction of the destruction of wild beasts 


39 Rev. J. Murray Mitchel’s translation in Bunsen’s Philosophy of 
Universal History, vol. 2. 
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as a religious duty, denote the pastoral condition in a coun- 
try imperfectly diene and settled. The singular mode of 
disposing of the dead is one of the rudest features of the sys- 
tem ; and a curious passage in the Vendidad, where, in cer- 
tain cases of a human corpse being found near a house, it is 
directed that the house, and not the body, be moved,” 
seems to imply a want of fixed habitations. At the same 
time there is matter which must be comparatively late. The 
Afrin of Aderbat Mahresfand, who lived in the reign of 
Sapor I., and is called the thirtieth descendant from Zoro- 
aster, cannot have been composed before A. D. 250. It is 
believed that this body of doctrine and ritual was long pre- 
served by the Magi as oral tradition, and constituted the 
greater part of their peculiar learning. Dr. Spiegel and 
Col. Rawlinson are of opinion that the collection could not 
have been written down in its present form before the time 
of the Arsacidae, between A. C. 252 and A. D. 223. Anal- 
ogous examples are easily found of compositions and ee 
regulations and ritual long preserved by memory alone. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists are known to have 
been thus gradually formed, and committed to writing long 
after their composition, and the Jewish tradition was in like 
manner the gradual growth of ages, preserved and taught 
orally in the schools of the Rabbins, until, in the first Chris- 
tian centuries, it was fixed and embodied in the Talmudic 
tracts. It is worth while to remark that the Avesta itself, 
although speaking often of its component parts, and enjoin- 
ing repeatedly the recitation of the sacred hymns and 
prayers, never names reading or writing. Dr. Spiegel has 
failed to find any evidence of the existence of the art of 
-writing in Bactria before the age of Alexander, and the 
subsequent so-called Arian alphabet, of which, however, 
there is no example under the first Bactrian kings, is of con- 
fessedly Shemitish origin. The extant manuscripts of the 
Zend-avesta are written with a peculiar alphabet of thirty- 
nine characters, the origin of which, so far as the present 
writer is aware, is unknown.*! 

The largest and most important book of the Zend-avesta 


40 Vendidad, viii. 8. fu 
41 Respecting the date and circumstances of the committing to writing 


of the Zend-avesta, see the monograph of Dr. oe in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, ix. 174. 
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is the Venpipap. It consists of twenty-two fargards, or 
chapters, each of which is again subdivided into verses, an 
arrangement which is of considerable antiquity. It has 
been conjectured, with considerable plausibility, that as the 
books of the Iliad are made to correspond with the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, and the 119th psalm is divided 
according to the Hebrew characters, so for an analogous 
technical reason, the Vendidad has been portioned out to 
suit the two-and-twenty words of the Ahunma vairya, a 
prayer of extraordinary sanctity. 

he Vendidad is the Pentateuch of the Zend Scriptures.. 
It is a body of ceremonial law, principally occupied with a 
statement of numerous varieties of defilement and purifica- 
tion. The form is that of a conversation between Zoroaster 
and Ormazd. The prophet asks, and the god imparts the 
requisite instruction for each case. Prefixed to the book 
are two fargards, embodying ancient traditions that have no 
essential connection with the body of the work. The first 
fargard seems to be an account of the creation ; the second 
contains a tradition or a myth of a primitive place and state 
of bliss, somewhat analogous to the story of Eden. Not- 
withstanding, however, this seeming resemblance between 
the Vendidad and the Pentateuch, they have scarcely a sin- 
gle regulation, sentence or sentiment in common. The 
reading of the Vendidad is the best possible refutation of an 
idea somietimes advanced, that the book of Genesis is a Per- 
sian fable. 

Learned men have generally attached great importance 
to the first fargard of the Vendidad as containing the earli- 
est geography of the Iranian people. Rhode, and after him 
Bunsen," see in this chapter a tradition of the early migra- 
tions and settlements of that race, an enumeration of the 
countries successively occupied by them, and a statement of 
the causes which led to the abandonment of each. Without 
presuming really to deny the correctness of this conclusion, 
we remain of opinion that there is no sufficient evidence 
that such 1s the import of the fragment. Certainly nothing 
is said in the document itself o ne or successive 
occupation, or any hint given as to what race inhabited the 


places mentioned. We may get from it, however, some 


41Rhodie Heilige Sage des Zendvolks; Bunsen—Egypt’s Place in 
the World’s History, vol. mm. 
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idea of the geographical knowledge of its author; and as 
neither Persia nor Mesapotamia is mentioned, it is not ex- 
travagant to conjecture that the chapter was composed ante- 
rior to the rise of the great Asiatic empires known to history. 
Ormazd here recounts to Zoroaster sixteen countries which 
he had created. Each was at first perfectly good, since the 
work of a good god could not be otherwise. But Ahriman 
came into each in succession, as the Serpent entered Eden, 
and introduced everywhere some form of evil.. We shall 
here give the whole fragment, according to Spiegel’s German 
translation : 


VENDIDAD, Farcarp I. 


1. Thus spake Ormazd to the holy Zoroaster. 

2. I created, O holy Zoroaster, a region, a creation of pleas- 
autness, where there had nowhere been created a possibility (of 
approaching). 

8. For had I not, O holy Zoroaster, created a region, a crea- 
tion of pleasantness, where there had nowhere been created a 
possibility. 

4. Then would the whole material world have gone to Airyana- 
vaijo. [A region, a creation of pleasantness, not the most pleas- 
ant in might—as the first (have I created) the second —an 
opposite thereof, —a man-destroying (hath Ahriman created). 

5. The first and best of regions and places have I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

6. Airyana-vaija of the good creation.” 

7. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, created an opposition 
thereto. 

8. A great serpent and the winter, which the deevs have 
created. 

9. Two summer months are there and ten winter months. 

10. And these are cold on the water, cold on the earth, cold 
on the trees. 

11. Hereupon to the earth’s centre, then to the heart of the 


earth. 
12. Then too comes the winter, then comes the most of evils. 


2 The text of this unintelligible, not to say unmeaning exordium, is 
doubtless much corrupted. Spiegel thinks the original document be- 
gan with verse 5th. 

43 The primitive land of the Iranian people, located by geographers 
near the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes. In later times it became 
the great fable land of oriental tradition. 
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13. The second and best of regions and places have I created, 
I who am Ormazd. 

14. Gai, the dwelling place of Sughdha.* 

15. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

16. A wasp, that is full of death for cattle and fields. 

17. The third and best of regions and places I created, I who 
am Ormazd. 

18. Mouru, the lofty, the holy.* 

19. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, created an opposition 
thereto. 

20. Slander. 

21. The fourth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

22. Bakhdhi, the beautiful, adorned with lofty banners.*® 

23. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, created an opposition 
thereto. 

24. Devouring beasts. 

25. The fifth and best of regions and places I created, I who 
am Ormazd. 

26. Nis&, which lieth between Mouru and Bakhdhi.*? 

27. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, created an opposition 
thereto. 

28. Doubt (i. e. unbelief ). 

29. The sixth and best of regions and places I created, I who 
am Ormazd. 

80. Hardéyu, that aboundeth in houses.‘ 

31. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, created an opposition 
thereto. 

32. Sloth and poverty. 

33. The seventh and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

34. Vaékereta, the habitation of Dujak.* 

35. Then Ahriman, whe is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 


44 Sogd, or Sogdiana, 

‘45 The sacred mount Meru, the present Merw. 

46 The present Balkh. The phrase, “adorned with lofty banners,” is 
precisely that by which Firdousi distinguishes the capital of the empire ; 
hence it is believed that Balkh was the royal residence atthe time of 
the composition of this chapter. 

47 Not known with certainty. 

48 The Areia of the Ancients, the country about Herat. 

49 According to Ritter, this is the city Dushak, whose ruins Christie 
saw ata distance. 


VOL. XVII. 21 
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36. A Pairika, Khnanthaiti,5° which attached itself to Kere- 
saspa. 

37. The eighth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

38. Urva, which is full of pastures.*! 

39. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. ; 

40. Evil defilement. 

41. The ninth and best of regions and places I created I who 
am Ormazd. 

42. Khnenta, the dwelling-place of Vehrkana. 

43. Then Ahriman, who is full-of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

44, Bad, inexpiable doings — paederasty. 

45. The tenth and best of regions and places I created, I who 
am Ormazd. 

46. The beautiful Haraqaiti.*° 

47. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

48. Bad, inexpiable doings, the burying of the dead. 

49. The eleventh and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

50. Haétumat, the shining, the brilliant. 

51. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

52. The Yatu-sins.® 

53. This is their plain characteristic. 

54. This is their evident mark. 

55. Wheresoever they come, being votaries of the Yatus 
through murder. 

56. There do they then pertain peculiarly to the Yatus. 

57. Then come to light those things which tend to kill and 
wound the heart. 

58. * * . # 56 

59. The twelfth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 


50 According to Anquetil, this refers to the worship of female demons. 
51 Unknown. 

52The modern Gurgan, the Djordjan of the Arabs. 

53 The Arachosia of the Ancients. 

54 Supposed to be the present Helmend. 


55 Most probably homicide. Among the later Parsees the Yatu-sin 
ig a wound which proves mortal within five days. 


56 The text is here so corrupt that no translation could be attempted. 
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60. Ragha, which consists of three castles.” 

61. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

62. Wicked, excessive doubt. 

63. The thirteenth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

64. Chakhra, the strong. 

65. Thereupon Ahriman, who is full of death, made an oppo- 
sition thereto. 

66. Wicked, inexpiable doings, the burning of the dead. 

67. The fourteenth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

68. Varena with the four corners. 

69. For which was born Thraétaono, who slew the serpent 
Dahaka. 

70. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

71. Bad omens and plagues of the country. 

72. The fifteenth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

73. Hapta Hendu.© 

74. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

75. Bad signs and an injurious heat. 

76. The sixteenth and best of regions and places I created, I 
who am Ormazd. 

77. To the eastward from Ragha. 

78. Which are governed without kings. 

79. Then Ahriman, who is full of death, made an opposition 
thereto. 

80. Winter, created by the deevs, (and the hoar-frost,) the 
defilement of the country. 

81. There are also yet other regions, places, plains and 
countries. 


The second Fargard is quite too long to introduce entire. 
The story of it is as follows: Zoroaster asks Ormazd, with 
whom before himself had he conversed, and to whom had 


57 Ragha in Media, the present Rei, and the supposed birth-place of 
Zoroaster. It is mentioned in the Behistun Inscription. Isidorus, 
writing in the time of Caligula, speaks of it as “the largest of the 
Median cities, near to the Mons Caspius,” from which the Caspian gates 
had their name. 

58 Unknown. 

59 The Parsee tradition locates this place in Taberistan. 

69 The Seven Rivers; that is, India. 
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he already communicated his divine law; to which Ormazd 
replies: Yima, the fair, the son of Vivanghao—i. ¢., the 
Jemshid of Eastern fable, who plays something like the 
double part of Adam and Noah. The god goes on to relate 
how he had in the early age of the world proposed to Jem- 
shid to become the apostle of the law; but the hero excused 
himself on account of his unworthiness. He is next ten- 
dered, and accepts, the secondary office of protector, nour- 
isher and overseer of the world. Ormazd delivers to him 
the symbols of victory and sovereignty—a golden lance 
and poniard. Then i advanced from strength to strength 
until he became king of nine hundred countries. The seat 
of his empire was Airyana-vaéja. The whole earth was 
full of men, domestic animals and birds, so that the land 
could not bear the abundance. Jemshid, at the instance of 
the deity, struck the earth with his lance and pierced it with 
his poniard, and it parted asunder and became twice as large 
as before. The additional territory speedily became peopled 
like the other. All this was in the blissful days before 
Ahriman had come with his legacy of evils. Then Ormazd, 
with the celestial Izeds and Jemshid, “the renowned in 
Airyana-vaéja, of the good creation,” together with the best 
men, met in conference, and Ormazd forewarned his servant 
of the evils of winter which Ahriman was about to bring upon 
the earth ; and directed him how to prepare a place of refuge. 
Then the patriarch king, in conformity with the divine 
direction, prepared in Airyana-vaéja a palace and garden, 
known in eastern story and song as the Var of Jemshid. It 
was four-square, and the length of a day’s ride on each side. 
It was approached by nine bridges, and the waters were 
gathered into a lake in its midst more than a parasang in 
extent. There Jemshid built habitations, furnished with 
many stories, colonnades, courts, and surrounding hedges. 
Into that happy abode, ever colored with the sheen of its 
golden harvests, he collected eighteen thousand men and 
women, the best and goodliest of the earth; the choicest of 
all useful beasts and birds, by pairs; the germs of the fairest 
and most fragrant trees, and the seeds of all things good for 
food. In the Var there was no strife, no enmity, no beggary 
or deceit, neither want nor sickness, no one of overgrown 
bulk, nor any whose teeth had an unseemly prominence. 
The dwellers in the Var, like the citizens of the new Jeru- 
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salem, have no need of the sun by day or of the moon by 
night, for their blessed abode is furnished with lights of its 
own. There the year is one long day. Once every forty 
years, each human pair is blessed by the birth of, a boy 
and girl; and a similar rule holds good with animals. 
There was no death there ; and the bird (or perhaps rather 
seraph) Carshipta published the law. Such was the Var of 
Jemshid. 

All the remaining parts of the Avesta consists of hymns, 
prayers, and invocations, thinly interspersed with fragments 
of mythological legends, which, however, have nothing in 
common with the mythology of Greece. The second book 
is the VisPERED. It is divided into twenty-seven short sec- 
tions, and consists entirely of invocations, to be recited 
during the performance of religious ceremonies. They are 
little else than repeated catalogues of the objects of devout 
regard — we cannot properly call it worship, which is ren- 
dered to many of them. The comparative lateness of the 
book is admitted, and is clear from internal evidence. It 
mentions repeatedly the “ prayers, the texts, and the com- 
mentaries,” ®! which must therefore have been known and 
of established reputation, at the time when it was composed. 
The Yaswa is rather more extensive and important, and is 
naturally divided into two parts. The first part, consisting 
of twenty-seven sections, closely resembles the Vispered. 
The second part is in a more ancient dialect, is deemed the 
oldest portion of the Avesta,™ and is the only part composed 
in verse. It consists of eight hymns, or prayers, called 
GatHas, which are probably in part very ancient, and are 
held by the Parsees to possess extraordinary sanctity and 
efficacy. Each is distinguished by a particular name, 
which, like our Ze Dewm and De profundis, is generally the 
first words of the hymn. They are repeatedly mentioned 
in the other parts of the Avesta, both collectively and by 
name, even in the Vendidad and first part of the Yasna, a 
sufficient proof of their superior antiquity. Owing to the 
introduction of great numbers of conceptions which flicker 
unfixedly between personal spirits and mere abstract ideas ; 
the sudden and seemingly abrupt transitions; the ideas and 
and modes of thought so foreign to all our mental habits— 
these, and in some degree the imperfection of the text, ren- 


* 61 Vispered xv., = xvii., &c. &Spiegel’s Avesta, 1; Einleitung, 13. 
2 
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der these hymns as obscure as human compositions can well 
be. We should like to give a specimen, and a single verse 
might often be well translated; but we should hardly at- 
tempt to give an English expression to ten consecutive lines. 
Even where intelligible, they have little merit as composi- 
tions. In justice to them, however, it should be said that 
they contain nothing to shock or offend. Unlike the ritual 
of many other ancient nations, they have no connection with 
sanguinary or obscene rites; and whatever meaning they 
contain might be expressed in any company without calling 
forth a blush. Considering what has been in heathen lands, 
this is in itself no slight praise. Many of the later prayers 
contain merely a recital of the numerous objects to which 
reverence is offered. The following is a short and favorable 


sample from the later prayers — not the Gathas : 


1. I praise the thoughts, words, and works that are well 
thought, well spoken, and well performed. 

2. I embrace all good thoughts, words and works. 

3. I renounce all evil thoughts, words and works. 

4. I offer to you, O Amshaspands ! 

5.. Praise and adoration. 

6. With thoughts, words, and works, with heavenly purpose, 
from my own body and life. 


The three books just named, intermixed and arranged for 
the purposes of a book of common prayer, from what is 
called the VeNnpipap-SapE. The remaining pieces are 
called collectively the Yesuts-Saprs, and also the Kuorpa 
Avesta, or Little Avesta, and consist of the Yeshts proper, 
the Neaeshes, or supplications, the Patets, or confessions, the 
Afergans and Afrins, or thanksgivings, and a few other 
pieces for particular occasions, all of which are prayers, dif- 
fering little from those already mentioned. They are prob- 
ably of yery various ages; and some of them must have 
been composed as late as the time of the Sassanian kings. 
The Parsees claim to have several other fragments in their 
possession, analogous to the Vendidad,™ but we do not know 
that copies of them have ever been brought to Europe. 

Translations of the Zend-avesta into the Huzvaresh were 
made under the Sassanide dynasty. They are not mere 


63 Yasna, xii. ' 64 Parsees, 244. 
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translations, but rather paraphrases, and have been much 
used in determining the sense of the Zend text. There is 


also the Sanscrit version of Neriosengk, made in the fifteenth 


century for the use of the Parsees in India,® which also 
contributes its share to the elucidation of those obscure docu- 
ments. The whole, or parts of the Zend-avesta, have been 
published in Europe at different times, and in a variety of 
forms, the principal of which, in addition to the works of 
Anquetil, Kleuker and Burnouf, are the text of the Vendi- 
dad by J. Olshausen, published at Hamburg in 1829, the 
Vendidad Sade with index and glossary by H. Brokhaus, 
Leipzig, 1850, the first five chapters of the Vendidad by 
Prof. Lassen of Bonn, 1852, and lastly the text of the 
whole, edited by Dr. Francis Spiegel, of Erlangen, and 
issued from the imperial press at Vienna, volume first of 
which was published in 1852. There is also a correspond- 
ing German translation by Spiegel, published simultaneously 
with the text, of which the first volume, containing the Ven- 
didad, was published in 1852, and the second, comprisin 
the Vignal and Yasna, in 1859. This is the first ‘aa 
translation of the whole of the Zend text into any European 
language, and our quotations will be taken from that version 
as far as it has yet been completed. 

Some books written after the Zend-avesta,- present the 
Magian religion of their time in a much more intelligible 
form than do the original documents. Of these, the ear- 
liest, and one of the most important, is the Arpal-ViraF- 
Nameu,® or Revelations of Ardai Viraf. The story told 
of the origin of the book is this: When Ardeshir Babegan, 
the restorer of the Persian monarchy, ascended the throne, 
in his zeal to restore the religion of his ancestors, after the 
centuries of neglect which it had suffered, he assembled the 
priests and wise men of the kingdom, to the number of forty 
thousand, in a grand ecclesiastical council. After several 
elections, Ardai Viraf was set apart as the most suitable 
person for the solemn object in view. A cup of medicated 
wine having been given him, he straightway fell asleep in 
the presence of seven sages, and remained entranced seven 


65 Spiegel’s Avesta, 1; Einleitung, 47. 

66 Ardai-Viraf-Nameh, or Revelations of Ardai-Viraf. Translated 
from the Persian and Gazeratee versions, with notes and illustrations 
by J. A. Pope. London: 1816. 
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days. During that time his soul was separated from his 
body, and conducted by the Ized, or angel Serosh, through 
all the seven heavens, including the paradise of the blessed, 
and shown the terrors of hell. This celestial guide explains 
every thing to him as they go along; and Ormazd com- 
mands him to declare all that he had-seen and heard to 
mankind on his return to the earth. On awaking he 
relates his vision, which is immediately committed to writ- 
ing. The form of the book, however, and much of its sub- 
stance, will be better accounted for by the remark, that it 
is an obvious imitation of three earlier works of Jewish and 
Christian origin, the Book of Enoch, the fourth Book of 
Ezra, and the Ascension of Isaiah. All the four are similar 
in form, and somewhat alike in matter, and obviously be- 
cause the vision was then in fashion, or, in other words, 
it was deemed the most effectual way of communicating 
religious ideas. 

The BounpEHEsH is a small book of Cosmology, written 
in the Huzvaresh language, in the seventh century of our 
era. It professes to be a translation of an original work of 
Zoroaster ; but that claim is deserving of no attention. It 
is impossible to ascertain precisely how much of the con- 
tents is older than the work itself; but we cannot accept as 
undoubtedly ancient, ideas that are not found in the older 
parts of the Avesta. The book treats minutely of the cre- 
ation, the resurrection and last judgment, and other inacces- 
sible subjects, and along with some really fine passages, 
contains much that is peurile, not to say offensive. Although 
_ it is acquainted with the last of the Sassanian kings, and 
with the Mahometan conquest, and denounces the enemies: 
of Iran, it unaccountably makes no mention of either Alex- 
ander or Mahomet. The Minoxurrep is in the form of a 
dialogue between a Parsee sage and a celestial being. It is 
of a polemic character, and exceedingly bitter against other 
religions, which, however, are not named, but understood to 
be the Jewish and Christian. The Bauman YEsur is the 
Parsee Apocalypse. It is a prophetic vision of the history 
and end of the world from the reign of Gustasp, in imita- 
tion of the Book of Daniel and the other visions just men- 
tioned. It is also bitterly polemic. The ULeMa-i-1sLam 
~~ orts to be the principal parts of a theological discussion, 

eld in the presence of the Caliph Ali between a Parsee 
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mobed and a Mahommetan doctor. These four date from 
nearly the same time. There are also quite a number of 
other and later books and pieces, great and small, composed 
at various times down to 1848. Among these we will only 
mention the Sap-pER, or HunprEepD GarTEs, a system of 
ethics in verse in a hundred chapters or cantos; the Sap- 
DER BouNDEHESH, which treats both of morals and cos- 
mogony, of angelology, &c.; the Kissan-1-Sansan, and 
the RrvaEts, or Commentaries. Ss. R. 


Norte sy THe Epitor.— Those of our readers who have the patience 
to master, and the taste to appreciate the rare specimen of learning and 
research presented in the foregoing article, on a very important subject, 
will be pleased to Jearn that the author has, thus far, merely prepared 
the ground by passing in review the principal materials to be used. It 
is his purpose, in a subsequent paper, or papers, to speak of the Zoro- 
astrian doctrines, of their connection with other religious systems, and 
in particular with the Jewish and Christian, and of the present condition 
of the Parsee remnant. Familiarity with the vague and often peurile 
character of the ancient religions, does not a little, by way of contrast, 
towards aiding one to prize the nobler wisdom coming from the Chris- 
tian records. 


Art. XVIII. 
The Development of Language. 


Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 


Rambles among Words: their Poetry, History and Wisdom. Wil- 
liam Swinton. New York: Charles Scribner. 


WE propose to take these books as a text from which to 
write something upon the development of language and 
the history of words. To trace back a language to its source, 
to follow it down the stream of generations, to witness its 
growth and changes, its obscurations and reappearances, to 
see illustrated its capacities and uses, is a profitable and de- 
lightful task. It is walking again over the path ideas have 
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trodden; and what can surpass in importance or charm, the 
review of ideas, which have contributed to the uses of the 
mind and the life of the world ? 

Among the majority of readers little is known of the 
treasures of the English tongue. Few American writers 
have attempted to explore the resources of the language 
they employ. Our classical and critical scholars have usu- 
ally thought more of a thorough culture in ancient and for- 
eign languages, than in their own native tongue, and many 
of them are more familiar with the scientific structure, philo- 
sophic forms and grammatical rules of Greek and Latin, 
than with the Anglo-Saxon speech. Students of the Bible, 
in their conscientious endeavor to translate accurately the 
text, and exemplify its meaning, have, in tracing out the 
idiomatic phrases and verbal distinctions of the Greek and 
Hebrew, proved the value of a thorough examination into 
the varied powers of expression and nice adaptation of the 
English language. It is only of late that much attention 
has been bestowed upon this branch of education, and this 
chiefly by English scholars. The admirable investigations 
of Dean Trench have incited a desire to know more of the 
curiosities of our vocabulary. His monographs on the study 
of words have been generally read, and he has contributed 
other works of value on this subject. .The Philological 
Society announce a large and elaborate edition of Richard- 
son’s Historical and Etymological Dictionary. The present 
discussion upon the great rival lexicographers, Webster and 
Worcester, and the respective merits of their dictionaries, 
will increase a scholarly interest in this direction, and pro- 
mote a general knowledge of our language; though there 
is danger, however, that the publishers and their advocates 
will make it too much a mere dispute for financial purposes. 

Swinton’s Ramble among Woods, we think, has not been 
so frequently consulted as the works of Trench, though the 
book has done much to nourish a wish to dig deeper into 
this rich mine. The lectures of Marsh are the most thor- 
ough treatment of this subject, and bring us the latest results 
from the exploration of our language. They carefully avoid 
the fields Trench has gleaned so faithfully. They have 
received emphatic praise from periodical book notices, and 
have been called incomparable lectures. They will do much 
to stimulate and enlighten the common intelligence, and 
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guide and enrich the student’s mind. They were written 
more for public reading than for the professor’s text-book. 
The author has given language a minute study, and also the 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Have we thought enough of the importance of language ? 
It is the truest impress of the genius of man. Had he not 
been endowed with the power to form and use written and 
printed words, he would have had no adequate materials to 
improve the habits of his being. Speech is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic and glory of man -~his noblest function. 

It is through language that the mind most perfectly mani- 
fests itself; to it he owes all of taste, cultivation, refinement 
that raises him above the savage. By the aid of it has the 
whole frame-work of social life been contrived, built up, 
and furnished with its comforts and elegancies. Had man no 
means of making known the schemes of his busy brain, the 
emotions of his palpitating heart, were he without power to 
divulge his secret purposes, or the knowledge of his experi- 
ence, his life must have been much like that of the animals: 
no ships of commerce would have traversed the seas; no 
harvests of agriculture would have — the fields; no 
elegant manufactures would have adorned his home; no 
civilized states would have arisen with their villages and 
cities, buzzing with thronging millions, prosperous with enter- 
prise, orderly with law, wise with learning, godly with the 
Bible, with countless presses, and pulpits, and schoolmasters 
toiling for human improvement and redemption, with rail- 
roads and telegraphs clasping communities in one interest, 
and connecting them with electric sympathies. By the pub- 
lished and “aa words do the arts live and flourish ; by them 
are all the relations of life fostered, and the family and 
society held together. Man is not superior to the beasts by 
reason of the senses. The beasts have senses of unerring 
delicacy ; and an acuteness and activity unknown to him. 
What chiefly constitutes his superiority 1s his infinitely bet- 
ter mode of exhibiting and communicating thought. The 
thought of the Divine Being could not have been made 
known to man without a language ; for he is not sufficiently 
syllabled in the wisdom “ which formed the rolling spheres, 
balanced’ the dancing universe, and filled immensity with 
the splendid garniture of the skies.” Language, then, is 

the most important instrument employed by man; no other 
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is so grand in its uses, or glorious in its results. No study 
is more worthy his attention. 

Let us, then, begin with the origin of language. How 
came man by it? There have been various theories, as 
about everything else, some of which never gained an ex- 
tended hold upon opinion; and it would be useless to refer 
to them here, except as matters of curiosity. We shall 
comment upon only two. 

One theory ascribes the origin of language to invention. 
If by this is meant that the idea of language was brought 
to light just as the art of printing was, or the numerous 
discoveries that have enriched rt adorned social life, the 
supposition is incredible. In the first place, it is contrary to 
history. There have been no tribes of savages who were so 
degraded as not to possess it. No human beings are known 
to have lived who have not held intercourse with one another 
by means of it. This is not true of any one of the arts 
which are developments of civilization. There are hordes 
that do not know of, or employ the most simple of them. 
So we conclude that language is not to be put on a level 
with them. 

There are physiological objections to the notion that lan- 
guage is an invention of man. The design of speech is 
evident in his organization. It is the spontaneous result of 
the structure of his bodily organs, as much as seeing or feel- 
ing. Speaking was not an accident upon which man stum- 
bled in listening to the inarticulate cries by which the lower 
creatures expressed their natural wants. This wondrous 
faculty was in him; and he began to use it, just as the bird 
sings, or the bee constructs its comb; as the impression of 
thought and feeling, and the objects of nature around him 

ave occasion. Man did not begin his history as if he were 

Feat and dumb; he immediately made asia and attached 
to them a meaning. Speech is essential to a being of intel- 
lectual and moral capacity ; for by it he is developed, and 
without it he must have lived in absolute brutishness. He 
did not progress from the bleatings of herds to vocal articu- 
lations by slow lessons, as he has studied out the secrets of 
this earth ball, and learnt to trace the stars in the milky- 
way. He was created with the faculty of speech all instinct 
in him and ready for use; like ‘a musical instrument all 
complete, its trembling strings all in tune. Man carries in 
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him an organ, of which the heaving breast supplies the air 
to form the voice, and the larynx serves as the pipes to con- 
duct the sound along, and the throat, the tongue, the teeth, 
and the lips are the keys which mould it according to the 
pronouncing scale. No improvements have been made — 
none can be made — on the first manufacture, though it has 
been in service for the lapse of numberless generations, and 
may be for countless more. 

We must notice a psychological objection to the theory 
under notice. It is this: We can think only in words. 
The word is to the thinking faculty what the body is to the 
spirit. The first use of language is not to communicate, 
but to originate thought. ‘The mind is at first like an empty 
house prepared for tenants. These tenants come not -in 
person but in images — in words, their representatives ; and 
each becomes to the mind a new spiritual inheritance. 
Memory is a catalogue and journal of fleeting impressions, 
that have left their name and gene away ; we are conscious 
that it is only by signs that we can preserve these old 
acquaintances, and keep them where we may at any time 
summon them. The effort to revive a past experience or 
event is to recall the right word. It is indispensable that 
everything be labeled that is laid away in the archives of 
memory, otherwise they are lost forever. Words are the 
connecting links of association; they are pictures hung up 
in the mind’s studio. No conception or idea can become a 
currency until it is stamped with a name, nor can it abide 
clearly in the mind until it has received a definite title. 

Let us look at the origin of that class of words employed 
in the process of thinking, and see how they illustrate this 
point. dea sprang from Plato’s theory that all things 
existed in the Divine mind in their perfect archetypes or 
patterns; and means.tosee something. Zheory and specu- 
lation simply indicate beholding, and hence we call such 
men as are addicted to them, visionary — given to visions, 
or acts of seeing, instead of acts of doing. Contemplate is 
from con and templum—a broad open space, an extensive 
circuit to look out upon the scenery of things. As we use 
it, it has an element of sanctity. Jmagine is French, and 
denotes the power of image-making. ancy, fanatical, 
phantom, phrase, phenomena, belong to one family, and 
literally signify to appear, coming before the eye. Reflect 
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is to turn about and look backwards. Memory is to retain 
past images in the mind, and to remember is to recall those 
images before the view. Discernment is seeing things so as 
to distinguish and separate them. Think, some say, is from 
the Latin reor, which is thing, and many trace reason to 
the same origin. Metaphysics means to get beyond physics. 
Thus we see the realities of thought are grasped by the help 
of images. In mathematics we must have figures, algebraic 
letters and signs, geometric lines, angles and ares, to aid the 
most strenuous efforts of the mind. By the use of diagrams 
and formulas, the astronomer wanders with his calculations 
into the labyrinths of infinity. The beginning of language, 
then, must have been coeval with that of thought. The 
one could have been no more an invention than the other. 

Another theory is, that words were spoken to the listen- 
ing ear of man; that God talked to him in vocal sounds ; 
and man hearing, was taught to speak. Is any light re- 
flected upon the theory in the first chapter of Genesis? 
There we read that God first suggested the idea of giving 
names to his creatures. He brought them all before Adam, 
it is said, to see what he would call them, and whatsoever 
he called them, that was the name thereof. Trench says, 
“Man did not begin the world with names, but with the 
power of naming ; for man is not a mere speaking machine ; 
God did not teach him words, as one of us teaches a parrot, 
from without, but gave him a capacity, and then evolved 
the capacity which he gave.” Man invented names, but did 
not originate the idea of naming. The name, or image in 
the mind, was probably suggested by some prominent qual- 
ity of the object, as it was first impressed upon the beholder. 
Marsh says, “* We know external objects only by their sen- 
suous properties and their action, and we must necessarily 
suppose all names of objects to have been primarily descrip- 
tive, because we can imagine no possible ground of a name, 
but the ascription of a quality or an act as characteristic of 
the object named.” 

We have seen that speech is the natural result of man’s 
organization, and how he was first inducted into the earliest 
forms of language. We will now proceed to show how a 
language grows; for man did not begin with it all perfected. 
He did not start with a full-sized dictionary in hand, with a 
grammar all constructed according to the laws of syntax, 
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with the rules of logical synthesis, and rythmic prosody all 
laid down. His vocabulary was all to be formed. It was 
furnished slowly, but as fast as it was needed. Only a few 
names were firstagreed upon, sufficient to express the paucity 
of their ideas. ‘The naming by Adam at first must have 
been exceedingly limited in its scope and application. 
Words were accumulated as the experience and and obser- 
vation of their thousand descendants called for a more com- 
prehensive and descriptive list. The first pair knew almost 
nothing compared with what the species has attained. They 
had no arts. Means of communication are commensurate 
with the degree of development; all beyond this would not 
only be superfluous, but quite impossible. The range of 
language defines the range of one’s knowledge; but this 
range may be indefinitely extended, and it always indicates 
the growth of ideas. Words were invented in the begin- 
ning, as they are now, to express new impressions of sur- 
rounding objects, and new internal states as they arose. 
The child learns to attach names to what it sees or feels, 
and thus its ideas germinate. Its thoughts can increase 
no faster than the signs of them multiply. As matter is 
moulded into novel shapes, and strange discoveries are 
evolved, and the wonders of nature explored, and the 
methods of employing the elements are multipled, and the 
more beautiful and useful processes of art are elaborated, 
new terms must be applied to them. This invention of 
words is perpetually going on, and will go on, while the 
unresting mind is capable of expansion. 

A language grows by the ready adoption of foreign 
names. ‘Every article of trade, every new style of foreign 
goods, brings with it either its native designation, or an epi- 
thet indicative of the country whence it is imported, and the 
name very often remains in a new application after the par- 
ticular article has disappeared from the market.’ Cotton 
goods from Calicut, in India, were first called calico. The 
name now is only used for printed cotton. 

The new terms of our language are largely formed by 
science. Whenever an unknown bird is found, a mystic 
mineral spied out, an unheard-of animal dug up, they must 
have some distinguishing mark put upon them. The arts of 
civilized man are advancing daily, and demanding additional 
designations. The mathematician, the botanist, the chem- 
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ist, the mineralogist, conchologist, zodlogist, are coining 
names by the score. This is a necessity which they must 
resort to, at the risk of exposing their several pursuits to 
the ridicule of the many by technical terms, and hard to be 
remembered. As we exhaust our terminology by explora- 
tions into unknown realms, and a profounder acquaintance 
with the laws and mysteries of nature and mind, we must 
evoke new creations to define our progress. There is a gen- 
eral activity now in all the physical sciences. A great many 
words have been imported and compounded from the Latin 
and Greek. The minds of these word-inventors, we do 
verily hope, grow like their glossary ; for the columns there 
are getting longer and the pronouncing of the new comers 
more jaw-breaking every year. There is a constant coinage 
of new terms to chronicle the progress of physical science 
and mechanical art. A few of the latest of these are horse- 
railroad, telegram, for telegraphic message, renaissance a 
‘“‘ Ruskinism”’ applied to the revival of the fine arts, solid- 
arity a creation of the socialists, and sociology first used by 
Aguste Comte. 

Words are created by the new social exigencies of a grow- 
ing country —by the mingling of a heterogeneous people 
and by political changes. As man is “ brought into contact 
with new objects, new circumstances, new cares, labors and 
duties, he is obviously under the necessity of framing or 
borrowing new words, or of modifying the received meaning 
of old ones, in such way as to express the new conditions 
of material existence, the new aims and appetencies, to 
which the change in question gives birth.” The new editions 
of Webster’s and -Worcester’s dictionaries, it is said, contain 
ten thousand new words. Many.of these are formed by 
adding terminations, as bankable, mailable, betterments, pros- 
pecting, concertising, religiousness, christianly. Every one 
knows what a host of new terms politics has invented. In 
the last half century the number of words has much in- 
creased. No dictionary contains all the words that belong 
toa spoken language. Words are used by popular speakers 
that are slow to be adopted in the vocabulary. The number 
of English words is estimated at one hundred thousand. It 
is calculated that few writers use more than ten thousand. 
Marsh says Shakspeare’s dramas contain fifteen thousand, 
and Milton’s poems about eight thousand. Choate’s affluent 
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speech did not exhaust one tenth part of the available words ; 
while persons of ordinary intelligence scarcely employ more 
than four thousand. 

Language grows by the immigration into it, so to speak, 
of a foreign people. ‘Take a brief survey of the races from 
whom we have derived our language. It is an old story, 
but we will tell it briefly. 

The Anglo-Saxons, it is well known, were not the original 
possessors of Britain. Twelve hundred years B.C., is the 
earliest period of which we have any knowledge of it. It 
was then inhabited by Celts, or Kelts. They were com- 
pletely dethroned by subsefhent aggressors, and only a few 
of their words remain; like the remnant of Indian names 
amongst us, chiefly of geographical localites and domestic 
currency. Fifty-five years B.C., Julius Cesar took pos- 
sion of the island ; and it was held under the Roman disci- 
pline for five centuries. The traces of their domination are 
left in names that stood for fortresses, camps, magistracies, 
and laws. After the Romans were driven out, in A.D. 449, 
under the Saxon sovereigns, Latin teachers of religion intro- 
duced ecclesiastical terms. Saxon was a general appellation 
given to three tribes, including the Angles and the Jutes. 
The Jutes came from Jutland, in Denmark, in the year 449. 
They were too few to make any attempt to rule. The 
Angles migrated from Anglen, in Selswick, in the year 527. 
They gave their name to the country — England being a 
contraction of Angle-land. In 787, the Danes and Swedes, 
called the Northmen, invaded the land, and ruled it for 
twenty-six years. There are numerous English words which 
bear the record of all these revolutions. The Saxon con- 
federacy regained the throne and held it until 1066, when 
William of Normandy conquered the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 
The Norman French, as a consequence, was spoken by the 
learned and higher classes. Saxon bishops were dethroned 
and Norman bishops put in their place. Barons and lords 
refused to speak the despised Saxon tongue. The wealthy 
had resided much in France previous to the conquest, and 
had sent their children to their convents; thus a taste was 
acquired for the foreign dialect which conspired to displace 
that at home. Kings, bishops, judges, nobles, power, rank, 
wealth, and fashion, combined to suppress it. The people 
were forbidden to speak it; and the end was effected so far 
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as to banish the language from the circles of authority and 
elegance. 

In 1091, it is said few, except the oldest men, could read 
Anglo-Saxon letters. Yet those in power and influence did 
not exterminate it; they could nat drive it from its native 
soil. Masters as they were, and apparently every favoring 
circumstance on their side, it was not conquered, but was 


gathering up its might for a splendid victory. The Norman 
never could usurp the Saxon home and hearth ; although he 


did succeed in leaving his impress on many a stately man- 
sion, and effectually invade the manners and customs. The 
Anglo-Saxons held their languige in all the greater honor 
that it had no honor in palace or tribunal. . It was the sa- 
cred legacy of their fathers, and their prayers, creeds and 
confessions were repeated in it. 

The Normans were few; they did not occupy the whole 
kingdom, and many of them were not intellectually superior 
to the subject Saxons. The words that make men brethren, 
that are spoken around the hearthstone, that cement the 


family ties, live on, whatever may befal a people. No fiat 


of sovereign can obliterate them. No laws can banish them. 


The names which first fall upon the ears, and are first pro- 
nounced by the lips, that await the dearest sensations of 
childhood and the deepest feelings of youth, survive the 


vicissitudes of a people and bear their sweets over the wreck 
of empires. So the humble serf, the lowly cottager, the 
outlawed forrester, watched jealously the inheritance that 
contained the plaintive chronicles and simple songs and 
dearest experiences of former days. They clung to it as 
the precious relic of their innate love of liberty. Slowly it 
recovered from its ignominy, gradually it arose from the 


lowliest hut, and ascended rank above rank until it reclaimed 
the court, the sceptre, and the throne. In 1362, by an edict 


of Edward III., it was re-established in schools and the 
strongholds of power, and the Norman had almost ceased 
to be spoken. For nearly four centuries these two lan- 
guages struggled together like two great political parties, 
and the struggle ended with a compromise. The Norman 
worked many changes with, and made many additions to, 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The Norman was Saxonized, the 


Saxon, Normanized. 
Edward III., we have said, was the first to encourage 
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English composition. During his splendid reign, there was 
a revival of the Anglo-Saxon genius, and the language be- 
gan a vigorous growth. After having passed through these 
successive periods of amalgamation, it needed constructing 
anew. Let us go on from wars to authors. The English 
language has been highly favored with minds of rare emi- 
nence, who have brought the inherent power and vitality of 
their native tongue. In every period of its growth, authors 
of grand and varied styles have given it transparency and 
copiousness. ‘They arrayed it in garments it had never 
worn, as in their fertile brains ideas germinated which were 
not stirring the minds of the mass —as in their souls spir- 
itual cravings started up unfelt by others. Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry, and a living worshipper of nature, 
left it wealthier in descriptions of natural objects. He was 
followed by a vast assembly of poets, who have consecrated 
it as a: temple in which to pour forth great jubilees of song. 

In the Elizabethan era of the sixteenth century, words 
by thousands were naturalized; and the language was en- 
dowed with powers of intellectual and spiritual expression. 
Spenser, with his exquisite fancy and creative genius, drew 
out its fine musical harmony, and the unsuspected richness 
of its diction. By the minds of poets, this rude, imperfect, 
and rough implement, is polished and refined, till it mirrors, 
in all their delicacy, the emotions that fill and agitate the 
human heart. Shakspeare developed and improved the axt 
of bodying forth visions of the imagination, and of reveal- 
ing internal and immortal conceptions to a perfection before 
unknown. Milton gave an example of the glorious vigor 


with which it could be employed to vindicate the rights of 


freedom, and with what solemn awe it could be marshalled 


into verse, to unfold a drama, which has human life for its 
first scene, immensity for its theatre, and eternity for its 
completion. 


Bacon and Locke, earnest seekers after truth, in natural 
and mental science, enlarged the phraseology of our lan- 


guage to explain abstract reasonings, and the gathered facts . 
of observing, inquiring minds. Edwards, with an intellect 


of unbending purpose and of rigid logic, carved out its stern 
and massive features, and gave us a new model of the com- 


pact consistency of its logical syntax. Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and all the brilliant satirists and essayists, wits, 
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historians and reformers of that age, contributed largely to 
exhibit its keen pointedness, its sharp antithesis, its fertile 
versatility, its pliant adoptedness, bold simplicity and strong 
dignity. Wordsworth showed how it could be used to 
hymn the divinest meanings, and transport us on its wings 
to realms of grandeur and loveliness, where thoughts grow 
flowers and life makes music. Coleridge taught how it could 
be made to weave the robes of dreamy mysteries, and to 
lay open the steps of profound investigations into the laby- 
rinths of recondite problems; he popularized the language 
of metaphysics. 

War, Emigration, Diplomacy, Science — natural, men- 
tal, and moral— have given us thousands of words nearly 
identical in meaning. Many of these synonymes, when 
defined precisely, will be seen to differ, but are much used 
in the same sense. ‘There are few words absolutely syno- 
nymes; yet every important thought, image, and feeling, 
has numerous allied, if not equivalent forms of expression. 
One word is enough for one thought. But common talkers 
and average writers are not very exact and particular in 
employing words. Logical minds and close thinkers scru- 
pulously select the precise word. The dialect of natural 
science requires strict definition. So also the reasonings of 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology. The English lan- 
guage, though not highly esteemed by all for its copiousness, 
furnishes some dozen different words to express the various 
morbid conditions of the intellect. 

As examples illustrative of the copiousness of the lan- 
guage, we select a few words from the large list that 
are used as synonymes: Scepticism, doubt, disbelief, and 
unbelief, are used much in the same sense — that of denial, 
treating as fable some received opinion ; they have a tincture 
of odium when they refer to matters of theology. Disbelief 
and unbelief — that is, to distrust, to discredit, are not the 
same as scepticism, which properly means waiting to exam- 
ine, to weigh the evidence before forming an opinion; and 
doubt, which is double, is holding the judgment in reserve 
till both sides are investigated, till all the objections and 
proofs are thoroughly neue and balanced. There are 
three words used without much clearness — illusion, delu- 
sion, and hallucination. [Illusion is a false sensation, and 
delusion a false idea; the first relates to the senses, the sec- 
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ond to the intellect. Illusion has been made to do double 
duty ; to express a false sensation and an unreal sensation. 
Hallucination should represent the latter. Work and Labor 
are not synonymes. Work is to act out life; it is the exer- 
cise of the powers for life’s purpose. It is to manifest 
energy — physical, moral, or spiritual. Work is pleasure ; 
God is said to work, Labor is over-work; it has attached 
to it the notion of hardship; a burden carried in pain. We 
make life a labor more than work. ; 

The English language allows a greater variety of expres- 
sion, and a wider range of saying the same things in different 
forms, than any other. We give a few instances: Bought, 
traded, purchased, jockeyed, bargained; thankful heart, 
grateful spirit, hazardous voyage, dangerous trip. Hill, a 
Saxon word, mountain, a Norman, were the same at the time 
of the conquest, but are not synonymes now ; but the same 
cannot be said of dale and valley, stream and river, brook 
and rivulet, wood and forest, waterfall and cascade, revenue 
and income, girl and damsel, domicil and dwelling, laudable 
and praiseworthy. 

“« The study of synonymes,”’ says a writer in the New York 
Independent, “is one of the best exercises in language, both 
for mental discipline and with a view to precision, discrimi- 
nation, and emphasis in the use of words. And yet how 
little regard is had to this, even by those who profess to be 
correct and scholarly in their diction. Indeed, the charac- 
terising of synonymes, which should be one of the earliest 
lessons in the study of language, is just now vaunted as a 
novel feature in the two great rival American dictionaries.” 

Language is quite changeable. It is subject, as it must 
be, considering its origin, to constant fluctuations. Swinton 
says: ‘* We are creatures of extremes; words feel this. 
They are the objects of our wildest caprice. Now honored 
and lionized, revelling in hut and hall, then cast aside and 
forgotten. . ... . . The principle in their formation seems 
to be this: when a foreign word makes its appearance, the 
people — who are ever, spite of dictionaries and philologie 
academies, the real language-makers — immediately attempt 
to bend it to some familiar form.” 

In these changes, new terms appear, and old ones become 
obsolete. gSome four thousand words are found in the 
volumes of our oldest poets, that are not now in use at all. 
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Language shares in all the vicissitudes of man. It reflects 
all the changes in the character and habits of a people, and 
shows how they progress or retrograde. 

This change is going on, not only in the loss and gain of 
words, but in the meaning of words. The sense of a word 
gets altered by imperceptible degrees, until it comes to 
express a reverse signification. It is well known that the 
word prevent, in its Latin etymology, had the sense of 
anticipation, getting the start of, and not to oppose, to 
obstruct, as now it signifies. To let has turned completely 
about since the received version of the Bible, when it meant 
to oppose ; now, to permit. Man-stealing, with the Ro- 
mans, was called plagium; from thence it passed to desig- 
nate literary theft. Quaint, according to original usage 
and derivation, meant scrupulously exact, elegantly refined; 
now it is applied to what is odd, affected, and fantastic, a 
violation of the natural and tasteful. Words get degraded. 
Thus simple, not double, took a strange metamorphose in 
giving us simpleton ; simplicity still holds its charm. We 
elevate words from their physical relations to mental and 
spiritual ones. Taste, as applied to the sensibilities of the 
palate, has risen to express a fondness for chaste ornaments, 
neat arrangements, love of the fine arts and belles-lettres. 
We talk also of intellectual pyrotechnics and moral gym- 
nastics. We enlarge the circumference of words. Cvil- 
ization once applied only to the inhabitant of a city; 
urbanity, the manners of a city; villain, one living in a 
village. We limit and restrict the meaning of words. 
Meat was once applied to all kinds of food, now only to 
flesh. Acre meant any field of whatever size. Furlong 
was a furrow of any length. Yard denoted no exact mea- 
sure. Peck and gallon were vague and unsettled quantities. 
Words that were used for both sexes are now applicable 
to only one. Nephew stood for grandchildren and lineal 
descendants. Girl designated all young persons. 

We are spreading out over new territories, planting new 
colonies, turning up new phases of life, and drawing out 
idiosyncrasies of character. In the wilderness of the West, 
at the back-woods clearings, andthe gold-hunting of Cali- 
fornia diggings, different styles of living, different occupa- 
tions, different influences, are producing ditersities of 
speech. It is the language of the surface of society that is 
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unstable. There are some words that get so permanently 
imbedded in the deep places of existence, that they become 
a never-changing heir-loom to the race. Human life, on 
its outside, is never at rest, but is beating to and fro like 
the turbulent waves of the ocean, and words bear the mark 
of these shifting circumstances. But the words that have 
arisen out of the unfathomable yearning bosom of human 
affections, — beloved, bride, wife, husband, son, daughter, 
brother, sister, friend,— nestle around the fireside and 
kitchen, unchanged by all mortal vicissitudes. 

The language of a people is their biography, their com- 
plete life. It is the outward witness of the unceasing activ- 
ity of mind, the faithful repository of human events, a 
- record of man’s inner life. Every turn of his experience 
has left its clear, legible mark upon it. It wears the stamp 
of his fate ; shows his scale of development or degradation, 
every step of his advance towards civilization, or retroces- 
sion into barbarism. Says Marsh, “‘ Language continually 
adapts itself to the intellectual and material condition of 
those who use it, grows with their growth, shares in their 
revolutions, perishes in their decay.” The races that have 
swayed the destinies of earth, are those whose language is 
the most complete in words, the richest in literature, the 
most perfect in structure. Thus it is a curious and impor- 
tant branch of study, exhibiting, as it does, how races were 
brought into contact, and the effects of that contact ; what 
was the mutual influence of an invasion, immigration, colo- 
nization ; what were the laws, government, social customs, 
personal traits; what were the different conditions of a 
people, as contrasted with different periods of time; when 
new elements were adopted into it, and how they were 
incorporated with, and come to form a part of, national 
characteristics. In language we read the story of the vary- 
ing fortunes of humanity. It is the mirror in which we see 
the likeness of our fathers. It is the daguerreotype of the 
scenes, circumstances, occupations and habits in which they 
lived. It is the only monument that preserves a record of 
the prominent events that have shaped a people’s destiny ; 
of the master minds that have led in religion, art, arms, and 
philosophy, in empires that are forgotten among men. 
Grote and Neibuhr, by their philological explorations into 
the dead languages of Greece and Rome, have brought to 
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light facts that were lost, and drawn conclusions not other- 
wise attainable. They have disentombed a buried -history 
out of the drift and alluvium of ages, as the paleontologist 
describes the ancient eras of the earth from fossils embedded 
in its crust. Language revives the scenes of distant times ; 
repeoples the lands that are engirt with tombs ; evokes the 
spirit of man from the ashes of generations, and he springs 
into being around us, lives, moves, and speaks as of old, 
and reacts the drama of the world as when he occupied its 
stage. It takes us back up the stream of ages, over the 
great eras of races and nations, and we follow them in their 
migrations and wars; live over their fancies, legends, poe- 
tries, histories, moralities ; their extinctions and revivals of 
learning ; their corruptions and reformations of religion. 
It takes us far back where no history chronicles, far beyond 
the misty tales of tradition. Words speak with a veracity 
and authority more reliable than historic lore. Learn the 
original import of a word, and you have a solution of a fact 
of history. Humor unseals the whole history of an exploded 
pathological theory, that the temper of the mind was af- 
fected by the four fluids of the body, the right proportion 
of which make a good temper, and a wrong proportion a 
bad temper. Signing a name carries us back to the time 
when the mass were too ignorant to write, and made a 
sign. The word influence reveals how the early English 
poets felt themselves under the influence of the heavenly 
bodies. It was once believed that the planets ruled human 
destiny ; dis-aster is simply ill-starred. Lunacy keeps the 
record that it was formerly supposed the moon produced 
madness. Astrology informs us of the ancient superstition, 
which science has dissolved, that our fortunes may be told 
by the horoscope of the heavens. Alchemist refers us to 
the theory, which once held a vast power over the human 
mind, that the baser metals could be transmuted into gold. 


Although we hold this scheme in contempt, yet there are 
some still who labor as zealously as of old, not to turn the 
poorer metals into gold, but the brain and the heart. Here 
we see our individual character as well as theirs. There is 


no word in our language that represents so much to many ; 
none has so great a charm; none covers s0 large a sphere 


of interest ; none is so omnipotent. This is what men are 
chasing after in the street; this is what men are driving 
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for across continents and seas; this is what we hear most 
talked of. It stings the heart with its sorest jealousies ; it is 
the spur to thousands of injustices and knaveries ; it is the 
case nominative — the thing causing action; the case ob- 
jective—the end of action; and the case possessive to 
selfishness. 

We have another word which sets forth a prominent 
characteristic of our age — humbug. We have given it 
a comprehensive use. There is a sort of social: abuse, a 
kind of deceitful villany, not amenable to law, and which 
would pass current with impunity, had we net this word to 
fasten disgrace and ridicule upon it. ‘There are public mis- 
demeanors, insolencies, offences which gan be punished in 
no other way but. to dishonor them with a word. More’s 
Utopia also well describes a prevalent tendency of our time 
— the vagaries and dreams of fanatics and lunatics. Pan- 
acea has also a most fortunate application to our credulity. 
We are constantly hearing of new theories of medicine and 


sects of religion, that have divinely sprung up to heal and 


save the world of pain and sin. | 
In the elder ages wealth consisted of flocks and herds. 


The patriarchs of those ruder times made bargains and 
exchanges by them. Pecus, a flock, is the root of the 
Latin pecunia, money. Thus does language preserve and 
transmit to us customs otherwise uncertain and forgotten. 
Heretic once had no reference to truth or falsity, and was 
applied to one who chose for himself; now it tells a sad 
story of religious intolerance, and carries in it a stinging 
odium attached to theological opinions. In Greece, a stage- 
player was called a hypocrite. By artifice the actors were 


made to appear of an unnatural size. Hence our name for 
a religious deceiver. Palaver contains in it the history of a 
council of African chiefs. It would be easy to multiply 
instances showing what curious histories are shut up in 


words. A grand life is the condition of a grand language. 


“‘ The flower and aroma of a nation is its language.” 

There are periods when words take a new meaning. 
We will instance only one — the introduction of Christian- 
ity. The Pagan symbols were introduced into the service 
‘ot the early faith; but they received an interpretation in 
harmony with its instructions. They served the purposes 


of books, and recalled to mind events and characters in 
VOL. XVII. 3 
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religious history. Thus was it with words, It was not 
necessary for the English language to borrow and invent 
new terms and phrases to express the new ideas which 
Christianity engrafted on the Jewish theology, although it 
created, in fact, a special sacred phraseology. Says a 
writer in the Christian Inquirer: ‘* When Jesus taught 
his sublime morality to the people of Judea, and when his 
Apostles preached that morality to the Greek and Latin 
nations of their day, they were not obliged to invent a 
language with which to express their principles and views. 
They found one already existing adequate to that end; a 
language receptive of all that Christianity enjoined.” 

Take a few examples of the way in which Christianity 
gave a new significance to words. Pastor meant, prima- 
rily, one who watched and tended his flocks ; from that it 
was transferred to one who looks after the people of his 
charge. Preacher was a town crier, one who went to all 
the public places of the market and the street, to repeat to 
the ears of all, the edicts of the king, and the laws of the 

overnment. Mankind is a name for the human species. 

t is from kin; and shows that we are all of one kind. 
Christianity has given a new force to this word by the 
endearment it has associated with the common brotherhood. 
Samaritan was a hateful name of reproach and of sectarian 
strife and exclusiveness ; but Christ’s immortal parable has 
made it a coveted ‘title of greatness and honor, and a type 
of a loving soul, of tender piety, and of world-wide compas- 
sion ; it is the universal idea of the noblest human sympa- 
thy. Talent was simply a sum of money weighed out. 
Our Saviour applied it to the soul’s endowments. It 
awakens the conception that existence embosoms some- 
thing of worth. He gave it this profound significance, 
connecting it with the quantity of spiritaal being; making 
each one feel that he is a spirit, with his solitary quantum 
of responsibility, treading the eternal paths, and that step 
by step, as he goes, God’s awards go with him. He inten- 
sified the idea of conscience —the looking in at one’s self, 
the inward witness of all our being —to the sublime con- 
ception that in all the by-ways and thick marts of existence 
each self is surrounded dy a great cloud of witnesses, and is 
watched with an eye of piercing vision from heaven, which 
makes the least performance momentous and sacred. He 
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took the kingdom of earth, with its scheming demagogues 
and salary seekers, its sly huckstering, unrighteous cus- 
toms, avaricious strifes, and compromising maxims, to pre- 
figure the kingdom of God, whose citizens are doers of the 
golden rule, lovers of mercy, humble walkers with God, 
servers of man in meek ambition, toilers for appetites that 
are hungry for righteousness, reverent and obedient subjects 
of the King of kings. The cross, before it was glorified by 
the crucifixion of the Son of God upon it, was a term of 
vile reproach, of base ignominy ; then it became the sym- 
bol of the Divine Love, and we now cluster around it the 
associations of perfect justice, mercy, and goodness. The 
world never learned such a definition of charity as Paul 
gave. See how, from the apostolic point of view, the cities 
which men build here, melt away and become blended with 
that which God has built above, with shining mansions and 
indestructible foundations, with ways of progress leading 
forever upward, and gates opening into ever-brightning 
glory. ‘“‘Tyndale’s Testament,” says Marsh, “and King 
James’s translation, four-score years later, and the theolog- 
ical controversies of that century, gave to our mother 
tongue a greater compass of vocabulary, a force and beauty 
of diction, and a power of precise logical expression, of 
which scarce any other European tongue was then ca- 
pable.” 

In closing, we will notice the Saxon element in the Eng- 
lish tongue. English literature commenced with the writ- 
ings of Wyckliffe, Gower and Chaucer. Classical schol- 
ars have often an affectation, or mania, to borrow words. 
Some of these prove serviceable, and keep their hold in 
literature — such as portray distinct ideas, or show an idea 
as viewed in a new light, and under different relations. 
Others are of little use, because there are plenty of good 
old Saxon terms, and they soon lose their novelty and are 
dropped. By a too ready adoption of foreign words into 
the currency of the English language, we are in danger of 
losing much of its radical strength and historical significance. 
Marsh has compared the parable of the man who built his 
house upon the sand, as given by Matthew and Luke. 
Matthew uses plain Saxon English. The learned evan- 
gelist, Luke, employed a Latinized dictionary. ‘“ Now,” 
he says, “compare the two passages, and say which, to 
every English ear, is the most impressive :” 
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«« And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell; and 
great was the fall of it.” — Matthew. 

“ Against which the stream did beat vehemently, and 
— it fell; and the ruin of that house was great.” 
— Luke. 

“There can scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the 
relative force and beauty of the two versions ; and accord- 
ingly we find, that while that of Matthew has become pro- 
verbial, the narrative of Luke is seldom or never quoted.” 

It is estimated by Sharon Turner, who examined passages 


from the eminent writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, that four-fifths of the words in 
common .use are Saxon. The familiar names of domes- 
tic life — father, -mother, husband, wife, bridegroom, bride, 
son, daughter, brother, and sister, are all pure Saxon. 


Also the terms that designate common duties, cares, labors, 
passions. The words that are the most picturesque and 
expressive, that occur most frequently in colloquial pleas- 
antry, and the play of humor and wit, and in the use of 
invective and satire, are Saxon. The words that express 


moral qualities and feelings — good, holy, wise, true, bad, 
evil, sin, wicked, right, wrong, love, hate, hope, fear, life 
death, soul, heaven, hell, are Saxon. God, the good, is 
Saxon ; but Supreme Being is a phrase which came from 


the Frenclr philosophers, and is far less expressive, signify- 


ing, as it does, only rank of existence. It is easy to com- 


pose whole sentences with only Saxon words. It would be 
difficult to do so with those of foreign origin, for the smaller 
words, particles, and auxiliaries, must be Saxon. Camden 


said, ages ago, “‘ Whereas our tongue is mixed, it is no dis- 


grace. The Italian is pleasant, but without sinews ; the 
French delicate, but, ever nice as a woman, scarce daring 
to open her lips, for fear of marring her countenance ; the 


Spanish, majestic, but fulsome; the Dutch, manlike, but 
withal very harsh, as one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel. ow we, in borrowing from them, give the 
strength of the consonant to the Italian; the variety of 
terminations to the Spanish ; and the mollifying of more 
vowels to the Dutch ; and so, like the bees, we gather the 


honey of their good properties, and leave the dregs to them- 
selves. And thus, when substantialness combineth with 
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delightfulness, fullness with fineness, seemliness with port- 
liness, and currentness with staidness, how can the lan- 
guage which consisteth of all these, sound other than full 
of all sweetness.” 

No substance can be moulded into such a wondrous 
variety of shapes as words; none can be made to serve so 
many purposes. In the furnace of the reformer, heated 
seven times hotter than human nature is wont to be heated, 
they are moulded into an iconoclastic sledge, and the echoes 
of his heavy blows, wielded by his royal sense of right, 
heralding the promise of better eras, stir the languid blood 
of conservatism, while he welds his convictions of broader 
principles to the links that lengthen out the chain of liberty 
and justice. A taste for sentimental perfumery binds them 
into bouquets, picked from the blossoms of fancy, to regale 
the poetic sense with its pack of sweets. Sometimes they 
appear to the mental vision in rhetorical comets, and sail 
high overhead with long bushy tails of sparkling brilliancy. 
Then again they form the bow to wing the*arrow of truth, 
which, shot with practiced skill, quivers and rankles in the 
right place, piercing through obtuse sensibilities and thick- 
hided prejudices, into the core of conscience, At another 
time they come in the lightning which satire flashes from 


the cloud of its indignation, smiting crabbed iniquity, and 
rocky selfishness, and the ranks of pride and fashion, with 


its shivering thunderbolt. On another occasion, they are 
flung from the simple sling of a child’s rebuke, and they 


go where nothing else can reach, sending their reproaches 
to the very quick and marrow of the spirit, in sharp, sting- 
ing smarts. With them the orator sets other brains on fire 


with the thoughts. that are burning coals in his own, and 


swells other hearts with the billows of emotion that are 
throbbing in his breast. They are the fountains in which 
the merry twins of wit and humor play and splash, exciting 


the bystanders to peals of laughter at their amusing gyra- 


tions, as they spatter the spray of ridicule, and spirt the 


jets of fun into the face of complacent folly, and dignified 
self-conceit. They wrap in their mystic folds the destiny 
of the hottest lover, like a decree of exile or adoption, and 


ravish him with ecstatic hopes, or doom him to the outer 


darkness of despair. They can pour trouble into the bosom, 
so that it can neither sleep nor hunger. They can torture 
23* 
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the passions into madness, or soothe them into peace. 
They can burn the cheek with shame for its deed of sin, 
and flush it with the hope of virtue. They can take us up 
the Mount of Transfiguration to the communion with de- 
parted saints. Strongly refuse, or strongly consent, as we 
may, they take us along their track of pain or pleasure, woe 
or joy. They may be made to gild hypocrisies and lies ; 
to twist themselves into festoons of flattery; to defend 
abuses and shams; to betray artless innocence, and perpet. 
uate wrong. 

Language is the medium by which the noblest and mean- 
est feelings of man are transmitted; the telegraph along 
which thought runs from soul to soul. It is the urn of 
humanity’s tears, the alembic of its trials, its erystalized 
experience, the tree on which all its hopes blossom, and all 
its fruits of wisdom are born. It is the mine which has 
grown from’ the deposits of ages, out of which schools, 
academies, colleges, historians, dig for the treasures of know- 
edge. - It is the-crystal palace in which science and inven- 
tion show their works and novelties, studied out of earth, 
air, and heaven. It is the museum in which philosophy, 
poetry, and biography store for all posterity the relics iof 
speculation, patriotism, love, folly, and belief, of past eras. 
It is the indestructible safe in which are preserved the 
records of laws, constitutions, forms of government, styles 
of civil and religious liberty. It is a channel through 
which rare genius pours its inspirations into the common 
thinking and consciousness. It is the sacred ark of religion, 
which has borne over the floods of time her infinite myste- 
ries. It lifts for us the scenes of Judea’s people, and we 
hear the angel song over Bethlehem, see the Magi kneel 
with Mary, follow the Lord as he wrought miracles, and 
hear him bless the women that hid thew eyes at Calvary. 
It is the ladder by which prayer climbs up to the portals of 
heaven’s glory. It rehearses the majestic disclosures of 
prophets, and chants David’s undying hymn. Through it 
is the light of immortality reflected, God’s truth dissemi- 
nated, and heaven and earth united. It reaches back on 
the one hand to creation, and on the other up to God. 

Te 'Be Ie 
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Art. XIX. 
The Man, Christ Jesus. 


WE propose in this article to illustrate and defend the 
doctrine of the strict and proper humanity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in opposition to all theories which tend to 
impair the force or obscure the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words, which stand as the motto of our essay, and which so 
expressly assert this great fundamental truth. We affirm 
the humanity of Christ, on the grounds both of Scripture 
and reason, as presenting the true basis of his whole sys- 
tem of doctrine and duty ; as necessary to give vitality and 
coherency to his precepts ; to reconcile and harmonize his 
life and teachings. 

We are well aware of the widely prevalent and long- 
existing prejudice which the Christian world has entertained 
against the proper humanity of Christ; and that the hu- 
manitarian idea of his nature, sufferings, and atonement, has 
generally been held up to reproach. Well may it be thus 
viewed by those who still resolutely maintain the vicarious 
theory of Christ’s mission and death ;-for the doctrine of 
his properly human nature strikes a fatal blow at the whole 
fabric of Calvinistic and Papal theology; and the theories 
of the trinity, the supreme Deity of Jesus, the sacrificial, 
substitutional character of his sufferings, must all be relin- 
quished, when he is held strictly and truly as “ the man, 
Christ Jesus,” who. came into the world for the one great 
purpose of “ bearing witness to the truth.” (John, xviii. 
37: pagrugiow 1H dhydela: pagrugéw from wégrus, [Aolic dia- 
lect udgrvg,] a witness.) Will the strictly human conception 
of Christ’s nature bring into harmony all that the New 
Testament teaches of his mission, offices, labors, teachings, 
and redemptive work ; and will this conception alone enable 
us to account for all that was peculiar in his manifestation 
of God to the world? To this broad, deep inquiry we now 
address ourselves, with the utmost confidence that in this 
light alone can we truly apprehend Christ and all that he is 
to be to the individual soul, and all that he is to do, in the 
progress of his kingdom, to lift the world up into reconcilia- 
tion with the Father. 
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In regard to the ancient Jewish conception of the Mes- 
siah who was to come, it seems too plain to need extended 
argument, that the Jews held that he was to be simply a 
man — neither God Almighty nor a super-angelic being. 
They were taught by their prophets to expect their Messiah 
to be descended from the tribe of Judah, and from the 
family of David ; a person in whom they and all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed. But none of their prophets 
gave them an idea of any other than a man like themselves, 
in that illustrious character; and no other did they ever 
expect, or do they expect to this day. 

What the universal Jewish conception on this subject 
was in Christ’s time, we learn from the narrative in John, 
v.18: “ Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also 
that God was his Father, making himself equal with God.” 
Here the Jewish ideas and feelings are very clearly mani- 
fést. What these cavillers objected to was, that Christ 
‘¢ said also that God was his Father,” xutéga vor ; which is 
translated by Dr. Macknight, «* His proper Father ;” by Dr, 
‘Hopkins, Thulock and De Wette, “« His own proper Father ;” 
by Dr. Campbell, “ Peculiarly his Father.”? The equality 
with God which this expression denotes, was as far as possible 
removed from the tfinitarianism of the Calvinistic.school of 
theologians ; and it very clearly appears from the whole 
passage, nay, from the whole tenor of the New Testament, 
that the Jewish idea of the Messiah was that of a man. 

For when Jesus called God “ his own proper Father,” or 
‘‘ peculiarly his Father,” this was too much for his enemies 
to admit ; though it was precisely the idea which he always 
gave of himself, and is as consistent with the notion of his 
proper humanity, as it is inconsistent and irreconcilable 
with the notion of his being peculiarly God, whose Son he 
claimed to be, and of whose spirit he partook — but in how 
distinct and subordinate a sense we are not at a loss to 
understand, if we keep closely to the Gospel record, and 
simply keep clear of contradictions. That the Son of God 
cannot be at the same time God, the Father of himself ; 
that Father and Son are terms of relation, of diversity, of 
opposition even, and not of sameness or identity of persons, 


1 Priestly’s Corruptions of Christianity, (Keene, 1838,) p. 14, 36-40. 
® Dr. Worcester’s Bible News, (Boston, 1825,) p. 94, 
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or equality of glory, — we assume as axioms, so self-evident 
that no possible demonstration can shed additional force on 
their bare enunciation. i 

But we are usually met, on the threshold of this discus- 
sion, with an expression of St. Paul, which seems to present 
to some minds a formidable obstacle to Christ’s humanity, 
viz., the passage in Phil. ii. 6: ‘ Who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” as 
it stands in our common version. It will be asked how, if 
Christ is equal with God, can it be that God is greater than 
he, as Christ distinctly declares, and how can he be a man, 
as the apostles so often assert? (John, xiv. 28; Acts, ii. 
22; Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22,45; 1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
We see no contradiction in the language of Christ and his 
apostles, when we bring all that they have said on this sub- 
ject together, and take their own terms with their own 
qualifications. If Jesus can with propriety be called equal 
with God, on the ground that God is peculiarly his Father, 
such equality we admit. But we say that the Jews per- 
versely and falsely accused Jesus of making himself equal 
with God; that nothing that Jesus ever said or did can 
truly be interpreted to mean any such thing. Nor is it sat- 
isfactory to plead, as Stuart has done, by way of evading 
the force of the passages above referred to, that Christ was 
equal in his Divine nature with God, while inferior in his 
human characteristics ; for the Scriptures make no such 
hair-splitting, metaphysical distinction; nor is the proposi- 
tion intelligible. 

If we inquire closely into the peculiar form of expression 
in Phil. ii. 6, and its connection with the general strain of 
the context, we shall find that equality with the Father in 
any sense inconsistent with Christ’s humanity, is neither 
distinctly affirmed nor necessarily implied. 

If we may trust to the most competent judges of the force 
of the Greek terms in this passage, we must conclude that 
our English translation of it is not quite accurate. The 
phrase éivas i¢e Oss properly signifies “‘ to be like God,” or 
‘as God.” : 

Dr. Whitby renders the verse thus: ‘ Who being in the 
form of God, did not covet to appear as God.” Dr. Mac- 
knight: ‘* Who being in the form of God, did not think it 
-tobbery to be like God.” 
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Another Trinitarian writer, quoted by Dr. Worcester, 
says the true sense of the original is conveyed by rendering 
it thus: * Who being in the form of God, did not eagerly 
grasp at the resemblance to God.” * 

Dr. Doddridge remarks that “the original words do not 
convey the idea of equality with God, but of resemblance to 
him in appearance.” 

Wakefield renders it, rather loosely, thus: ‘ Who, 
though in a Divine form, did not think of eagerly retaining 
this Divine likeness.” 

This array of approved authors—Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Unitarian—shows clearly enough that 
the words in question do not teach the proper Deity of 
Christ, and that they are perfectly consistent with his sim- 
ple and proper humanity. In fact we think that all these 
authors co honestly endeavored, and have succeeded in 
the attempt, to correctly apprehend and faithfully represent 
the substantial meaning and spirit of the original.‘ 

The Greek word wopg}, which is here rendered form, 
relates to the external shape and appearance of a person, 
not to his essential nature. 

Robinson, defining (in his Lex.) the words, “ who being 
in the form of God,” says, “i. e., as God, like God, where 
the force of the antithesis refers most naturally to the Divine 
majesty and glory;” at the same time he seems to intimate 
that “ope, may have here the sense of gézc, nature. But 
this, it will appear as we proceed, is not the apostle’s mean- 
ing, as he himself explains it. For he does not say that 
Christ is properly God, possessing the essential nature of 
Deity, but only that he had the form of God, i.e., the 
appearance, image, likeness of God. 

This proposition of the apostle is equally plain and rational. 
It amounts to just this, that Christ was endued by the 
Father with the Divine attributes of power, wisdom, grace, 
and truth, and in so extraordinary and pre-eminent a degree 
that he bore the form and image of God himself; that he 
was “the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of his person.” (Heb. i. 3.) 

But as we distinguish between the sun, and the light 

3 Bible News, p. 118. 


4See Christian Examiner, May, 1857, vol. lxii., p. 402, et seq., for a 
thorough critical exposition of Phil. ii. 6. 
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which emanates from the sun, and is reflected by different 
objects on the earth,—as we never confound the living man 
with his mere image or likeness, however perfect the resem- 
blance which it bears to the original,—-so reason requires us 
to distinguish between God and the image of God; between 
absolute, essential Deity, and the form or similitude of 
Deity ; between the self-existent, supreme Jehovah and any 
created subordinate being whose powers and attributes are 
derived from another and higher source. This resemblance 
to God is not equality of nature, but likeness of form, ap- 
pearance, glory; and this resemblance to God is often 
ascribed to Christ in the Scriptures without calling in ques- 
tion his derivative, dependent nature, his subordination to 
the Father, or throwing the least shade of doubt or suspicion 
on the great first truth of the absolute unity, the infinite, 
unrivaled supremacy of God. 

As well might it be said that Adam was originally made 
equal with God merely because Moses declares (Gen. i. 
26-27) that man was created in the image of God. If man 
bears the image of God on account of being endowed with 
a rational, moral, and spiritual nature, and because domin- 
ion has been given to him over the lower animals, much 
more was it true of Christ, and in a far higher sense, that 
he was the image of God, because the spirit of God was 
poured out on him without measure, and a still higher do- 
minion has been given to him, for it is the Divine purpose 
that every knee shall ultimately bow to him, and ev 
tongue confess that he is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. Therefore Christ thought it not robbery to be like 
God, or appear as God, in exercising authority and in re- 
ceiving that reverence and homage which were due to his 
high character, his extraordinary commission and powers. 
On account of his coming to men with full powers as God’s 
ambassador, he was justly entitled to the homage and love 
of the world, for he was like God in all the moral elements 
and features of his character. 

Yet it is a contradiction in terms and obvious impiety to 
represent him to be really equal with God, and the same 
identical being with Him who is without beginning of days 
or end of life. ‘The use of a word denoting resemblance, 
does not go to the extent of affirming sameness or equality ; 
to say that it does, commits the fallacy of arguing from 
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resemblance in some respects to resemblance in all, and is 
contrary to common observation. To argue from the words 
and works of Jesus that he was God, is to assign a cause 
which he repeatedly disavowed in ascribing his power and 
truth to the Father who sent him and dwelt in him.”*® The 
full conviction that only the historic personage, the man, 
Christ Jesus, is spoken of, with no reference to his Deity or 
pre-existence, we rest on what we have further to say on 
this point. Without. doubt the Son of God is entitled to 
similar honor and reverence as the Father whom he was 
sent to reveal to the world, as the representative or ambas- 
sador sent from a foreign government is entitled to the same 
credit and respect as the king whom he faithfully and truly 
represents. Christ, then, is “the form of God,” “the 
image of God,” (2 Cor. iv. 4,) “the image of the invisible 
God,” (Col. i. 15,) ‘ the radiance of God's glory, the very 
stamp of his Divine nature,” (Heb. i. 8); which appella- 
tions are connected with assertions of his dominion and 
power, and of his office as Head of the church and Re- 
deemer of the world. | 

Now to man in general is given the same appellation 
‘image and glory of God,” (1 Cor. xi. 7,) with probable 
reference to the account of the creation in the book of Gen- 
esis, ‘created man in his image.” Christ, therefore, the 
highest of the sons of Ged, as well as chief of the sons of 
men, might be set forth in a description of similar import, 
with glorious image, but expressive of a still more Divine 
resemblance, namely, “the form of God.’ Thus, also, 
John, having narrated the miracle of turning water into 
wine, adds, * and.manifested forth his glory,” (ii. 11); and 
in that sublime declaration, ‘“‘ The word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,” 
(John i. 14,) he does no more and no less than to set him 
forth by office and in person, as “in the form of God.” ® 
‘Only begotten of the Father,” is only emphatic for highly 
distinguished, dearly beloved of the Father. 

Thus Jesus claimed that as he appeared in the glory of 
the Father, and manifested the Father to the world, he was 
entitled to be honored as men honored the Father. 


6 Ibid. p. 410. 
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This is reasonable and just. It is no robbery of God’s 
peculiar glory, no encroachment on the Divine prerogative 
for Jesus to be thus like God, and to be thus honored, be- 
cause in him, %. ¢., in the man, Christ Jesus, dwelt the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. But notwithstanding Christ’s 
exalted powers and prerogatives, he did not covet to appear 
as God, he did not eagerly grasp at the resemblance to God, 
nor refuse to take on hiniself the lowly form and office of a 
servant. Divesting himself, as it were, of his peculiar glory, 
waiving the dignity of his station, he stooped to the lowest 
estate of humanity, that he might raise us from our degra- 
dation and make us partakers of spiritual and heavenly 
bliss. 

When the apostle Paul would present before the minds 
of Christians an example of genuine humility the most per- 
fect, of benevolence the purest, strongest, and most disinter- 
ested that it is in the power of the imagination to conceive, 
he says that Christ “made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of man, and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” The apostle exhorts his brethren to 
exercise a like spirit of meekness, forbearance, and brotherly 
love, to let nothing be done through strife or vain glory, but 
in lowliness of mind let each esteem others better than him- 
self. It is to give force to these exhortations and precepts 
that he sets forth the example of Christ, who had exhibited 
in the highest. degree all the virtues he had recommended, 
who is a perfect pattern of moral excellence, having opened 
and cleared the path of duty before us, and by his own ex- 
ample shown. us how to walk therein. Hence the apostle 
strives to place the example of Christ so fully and clearly 
before the minds of his brethren that his transcendent char- 
acter might have its due influence over them and stimulate 
them to the exercise of a spirit of meekness, self-denial, and 
brotherly kindness, in consideration that Christ had done 
the same ; and though he came in the form of God, and was 
worthy of all honor and reverence on that account, yet he 
stooped to the lowly form and office of a servant, submitted 
to the lowest degradation and ignominy, and became obedi- 
ent even unto death upon the cross. 

In thus dwelling on the Saviour’s example, St. Paul, in 
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the very text so often vauntingly quoted and relied upon to 
prove the Deity of Christ, brings into bold relief the great 
truth of his distinctively human nature, a clear understanding 
of which truth appears to us a matter of prime importance. 
How explicitly is this taught, how clearly demonstrated, in 
the New Testament. ‘* There is one God and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man, Christ Jesus! (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
Peter, preaching to the Jews on the day of Pentecost, says 
of Jesus that he was ‘a man approved of God among you 
by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by finn 
in the midst of you.” (Acts ii. 22.) “The gift by grace 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many.” (Rom. v. 15.) And so in many other places. Yet 
plainly as the doctrine of Christ’s proper humanity is taught 
in the New Testament, it has often been disputed and denied 
on different grounds and for various reasons. Christianity 
had not long been established in the world before its disciples 
imagined they should recommend it more readily to the 
acceptance of the heathen, and promote its interests by 
blending with it some elements of pagan philosophy ; and it 
was early corrupted and almost overwhelmed by a flood of 
superstition and vain conceits derived from Greece and 
Rome, from Egypt and Persia. | 

The policy, early adopted, of promoting Christianity by 
the aid of Oriental and Grecian fables, wrought its nat- 
ural results. By this means Christianity soon lost its origi- 
nal simplicity and purity ; its light early began to wane, and 
ere long, by debasing heavenly truth with a corrupt mixture 
of idle tradition, it became well nigh extinct. In deference 
to human prejudice, and with the desire of rendering all 
possible honor to the author of the Christian faith, the early 
Christians fell into extravagance of statement and arbitrary 
methods of interpretation. As their minds became ‘ cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that was in Christ,” (2 Cor. xi. 8) 
they exalted him into absolute equality with God, (A. D. 
341,) introduced the notion of three Gods in one,(A. D. 381 
confounded the immutable distinction between father an 
son, between absolute and derived existence, between Crea- 
tor and creature. 

Notwithstanding “the idea of a man partaking of the 
Divine nature and dignity was familiar among the most cul- 
tivated of ancient nations,”” yet the church entirely drifted 
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away from the doctrine of the Gospel on this as on other 
subjects. The circumstance at which mankind in general, 
and especially the philosophers, stumbled the most, was the 
doctrine of a crucified Saviour. ‘This to the Greeks was 
foolishness. They fled from the truth out of their abhor- 
rence of the cross, to which only slaves and the vilest of 
malefactors were exposed. To take away the offence of the 
cross, or to make it easier to the polished Gentiles to receive 
the doctrines of Christ, they began to raise the dignity of 
his person, that it might appear less disgraceful to be ranked 
among his disciples. The Docetz made no scruple to deny 
in express ‘wie that Christ suffered; for they said that 
Jesus was one thing, or being, and the Christ, or the heav- 
enly inhabitant of Jesus, another ; and that when Jesus was 
going to be crucified, Christ left him. The Carpocratians, 
Valentinians, and others who were generally termed Gnos- 
tics, held that Christ had a pre-existence, and was a man 
- in appearance. While Marcion, Apelles, Valentinus, 
and their followers, admitted that Christ had what appeared 
to be a human shape, they denied his humanity altogether, 
denied that he had a human body, which they imagined to 
be derogatory to his Messianic character, and maintained 
that what appeared to be Christ’s fleshly body was a mere 
phantom or illusion of the senses. For a long period, this 
doctrine, the logical development of an originally erroneous 
conception, prevailed extensively in the early church. But, 
as it so manifestly contradicts the New Testament writers, it 
could not hold a permanent sway over the human mind, and 
we find it giving way, at length, to the theory of the double 
nature of Christ, which has held its footing until our own 
time. By the theory of the double nature, is meant to be 
understood that Christ was both God the Creator and man 
a creature, in the full and absolute import of those terms. 
Rev. Albert Barnes says, (on John ii. 13) “ Christ had 
two natures—his Divine nature was in heaven, always with 
God and everywhere, and his human nature still on earth.” 
This bold speculation, founded on a literal and loose inter- 
pretation of a few passages of Scripture, appeals strongly to 
the love of the mystical and the marvellous, and requires an 


8 create, Corruptions of Christianity, pp. 25, 30, 46. 
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enormous credulity in those who receive it, yet it is now 
widely received in the Christian world. But it involves 
contradictions and absurdities almost too great to be ade- 
quately expressed. It presents before us, as an article of 
faith, this assumption, viz.: that the same being can be at 
once finite and Infinite, weak and yet Almighty, ignorant 
and yet Omniscient, at once Creator and creature. 

‘‘ The distinctive attributes of God,” says James Yates, 
“are eternity, independence, immutability, entire and per- 
petual exemption from pain and death, omniscience and 
omnipotence. The distinctive qualities of man are derived 
existence, dependence, liability to change, to suffering, and 
to dissolution, comparative weakness and ignorance. To 
maintain that the same mind is endued with both a Divine 
and human nature, is to maintain that the same mind is both 
created and uncreated, both finite and infinite, both depend- 
ent and independent, both susceptible of pain and incapable 
of it, both able to do all things and not able, both acquainted 
with all things and not acquainted with them, both ignorant 
of certain subjects and possessed of the most intimate knowl- 
edge of them. If it be not certain that such a doctrine as 
this is false, there is no certainty to be attained upon any 
subject. It is vain to call it mystery; it is an absurdity, an 
impossibility. According to my ideas of propriety and duty, 
by assenting to it, I should culpably abuse those faculties of 
understanding which have been given me to be employed in 
distinguishing between right and wrong, truth and error.” 

But the doctrine of Christ’s distinctively human nature 
is involved in much confusion in the popular mind of our 
day, in consequence of theological controversy, and is not 
always correctly apprehended, nor its importance acknow]- 
edged by many liberal Christians who discard the theory: of 
the double nature. Let us endeavor to understand the terms 
we use in this discussion. When we speak of the humanity 
of Christ, we mean, if we have a just conception of the force 
of language, that he possessed the peculiar nature of man, 
the nature by which man is distinguished from all other 
beings ; in the language of Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 
that ‘he possessed a true human body and a true human 
soul ; that he assumed our whole nature, soul and body.” 
These definitions seem so obviously just and Scriptural as 
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neither to be mistaken nor denied by any rational person. 
Yet it happens that many, who formally assent to this sim- 
ple unitarian view of Christ’s nature, fail to appreciate its 
great importance in the Gospel system, and, through exces- 
sive anxiety to guard against the imputation of heresy, will 
compromise the matter with the trinitarian by confessing 
that though Jesus was a man, he was not a mereman. Now 
we beg leave to say that this concession, though it may be 
made with the purpose of honoring Christ, is yet liable to 
great and serious objection. For if we ascribe to him 
neither a properly and distinctively divine, nor human, but 
a mixed and equivocal nature, we simply confuse ourselves 
with unintelligible propositions, and instead of honoring 
Christ we dishonor God, our own reason, and the Scrip- 
tures. If Jesus is not strictly and truly man, then his his- 
tory, as given us by the evangelists, is an inexplicable riddle, 
and there can be no good ground of sympathy and fellowship 
between him and us; yea, his example of humility, self- 
denial, benevolence and devotion to God’s will would, in 
that case, have no relation to us, for these would not be 
virtues which we are capable of imitating. The assertion 
so often made by Unitarians that Christ was not a mere man, 
is unfortunate, to say the least, and unauthorized by the 
New Testament, and calculated to mislead; for it involves 
an abandonment of the vantage ground of simple, rational, 
uncorrupted Christianity. 

For let us consider what it is to be a mere man. We, of 
course, do not mean a common man, but a man distinct from 
everything else,—a man peculiarly, solely, entirely. That 
is what we mean by a mere man. And we solemnly affirm 
our conviction that Christ was such a man. Admitting his 
miraculous conception, the mould of miracle in which his 
religion was cast, still we say that every attribute and every 
natural capacity, properly belonging to humanity, centred 
in Christ, truly, fully, and entirely. If it be asked whether 
there was not much that was uncommon and extraordinary 
in his endowments and character, we answer most emphat- 
ically in the affirmative. He was endowed as no other man 
ever was, with higher powers, appointed to a higher mission, 
possessed a larger measure of the spirit of God. But we 
are not aware that that tends to show that he was other than 
aman. Loes a-man lose his human characteristics, and 
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cease to be a man, in proportion as he rises in moral excel- 
lence and becomes holy, harmless, undefiled, obedient to 
God’s will,—in a word, worthy of his high powers, and wor- 
thy of the God who made him a man? It is the distin- 
guishing attribute and glory of Jesus that he was patient 
under provocation, self-denying, obedient to God even unto 
death, that though he was rich yet for our sakes he became 
poor that we through his poverty might be made rich. Is 
all this inconsistent with the possession of a human nature ? 
Are the moral beauty and harmony of his character proof 
positive that he was nota man? Then we ask, what ground 
of propriety or reason can there be in those numerous pre- 
cepts, which are constantly repeated in the New Testament, 
that we should be followers and imitators of Christ, if, in 
order to follow him, we must possess a new and superhuman 
nature? But in reality every duty which is laid on us 
involves the idea of a capacity on our part to understand 
and obey it, and, of course, a similarity of native powers 
and endowments. 

To illustrate our thought. Washington was a great, 
wise and good man. Was he, therefore, more than man ? 
Were Moses, Abraham, Elijah, and Paul more than mere 
men, by reason of the miraculous powers superadded to 
their distinctively human nature? If not, then we do not 
see how the supernatural powers conferred on Christ 
authorize us to call in question his proper humanity. It is 
a difference in degree, but not in kind, of native endow- 
ments. There is a diversity of gifts, with the same human 
nature. There are different degrees of intellectual endow- 
ments, of spiritual grace, of office, honor, and dignity, with 
the same nature. 

Adam is called the son of God; all Christians are so 
called, as well as Christ; and the Revelator is called “St. 
John, the Divine ;” but we do not infer from such a com- 
mon designation, a level uniformity in all respects, but only 
a general similarity or resemblance, which is susceptible 
of many degrees; the same origin, fundamental powers 
and capacities, which admit of a great diversity of wisdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and honor. ‘“ Let the same mind be in 
you,” says Paul, “‘ which was also in Christ ; who humbled 
himself even unto death,” in the path of duty. Certainly, 
the attainment of similar qualities of character is compatible 
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with a human nature, for surely vice and depravity are not 
the essential or distinguishing attributes of a human being. 
We ought to be cautious of disparaging and belittling 
human nature, lest we unconsciously cast reproach on him 
who has given us the only perfect specimen of humanity 
which the world has ever seen, who alone has afforded the 
highest example of the Divine capacities and possibilities of 
virtue inherent in the nature of man. 

It is true that Christ, of all the sons of men, has exhibited 
a spotless, perfect life of holiness and love, and is therefore 
peculiarly the Son of God, and entitled to call God pecu- 
liarly' his Father. Most truly, then, we say he was a 
Divine man. His mission, doctrine, precepts, works, and 
character were heavefily and Divine. 

But it does not follow from hence that he was the 
Supreme God, or by nature a super-angelic or superhuman 
being. The divineness of his human character was his 
distinguishing glory. »For does he not tell us, over and 
over again, that his doctrine was not his own; that his 
wisdom and wonderful works were from God, whose agent 
and a he was; and that he did nothing of himself, 
but only what the Father showed him? Christ foretold 
future events, healed the sick, and raised the dead to life 
by a word ; but all these miracles had often been wrought 
before his day, by the same Divine Power, through the 
agency of the prophets, and were wrought after his death 
by the apostles. Were the prophets and apostles more 
than mere men — exalted above our nature ? 

Our Saviour, it is true, enjoys the grand and preéminent 
distinction of being absolutely without sin. “ It pleased 
the Father that in him should all fulness dwell, that by 
him he might reconcile all things unto himself.” (Col. 
i. 19.) But this testimony does not appear to militate 
against the simple, rational doctrine that Christ was truly 
and entirely man ; that he was human in his nature, though 
for the purposes of his Divine mission endowed with special 
super-human, 1. ¢., extraordinary, powers. To this conclu- 
sion the testimonies of sacred writ point with resistless 
force. ‘A: man approved of God by miracles, and won- 
ders, and signs, which God did by him,” says Peter. ‘ For 
both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified, are all 
of one,” (@. ¢., of one nature, kindred, or lineage,) says 
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Paul; “for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren.” ‘ Forasmuch, then, as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same, that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” “ For verily 
He took not on him the nature of angels, but took on him 
the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in ql things it behooved 
Him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 
‘For we have not a high-priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” (Heb. i., iv.) 

When, in this light, we look at*the parallels or anti- 
theses which Paul draws between Adam and Christ, all is 
consistent. ‘* Wherefore as by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, much more the grace 
of God and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many.” ‘For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” (Rom. 
v. 12-19.) ‘For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.” 

Nothing can exceed the clearness of these testimonies ; 
and no amount of metaphysical speculation can obscure the 
Pauline doctrine of the humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was truly Divine in the line of his human develop- 
ment and in the exaltation and grandeur of his human 
character. Only on this ground are we bound by his ex- 
ample, viz., because he was human in his nature, in his 
sympathies, his joys, his sorrows, his temptations, trials, 
triumphs, his subjection to hunger, pain, and death. The 
virtues and graces of his character were human virtues and 
graces, by which we mean that he attained to no kind of 
moral excellence, no depth of humility, no height of piety, 
no breadth of benevolence, no tenderness of compassion, no 
power of endurance, no strictness of self-denial, nor degree 
of spiritual serenity and joy, but what lies within the scope 
of human nature, and with the blessing of God is attainable 
by human endeavor. 

As he was obedient to the Divine will, and exemplified 
and fulfilled the Divine law, which is obligatory on all men, 
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how far soever they may actually come short of it, so also 
in the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of the majesty 
on high, he still shares a human destiny, a destiny attaina- 
ble by us, a joy and glorious reward which will be shared 
in kind by all his faithful followers ; and according to the 
measure of their gifts and their fidelity to him will their 
reward and crown be glorious, though they will shine as 
lesser lights around the august throne of God, and Christ 
himself will appear with a brighter, fuller radiance, as their 
Head, Leader, Shepherd, the Captain of their salvation. 
“ For the joy that was set before him he endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God.” (Heb. xii. 2.) But to his faithful 
disciples, Jesus also assigned thrones of judgment and glory, 
declaring that in his Father’s house were many mansions, 
and that they should be with him where he was to be, and 
behold his glory, and share in the triumphs of his spiritual 
kingdom. When, therefore, we read that Jesus is crowned 
with glory and honor for the suffering of death, we are to 
remember, for our encouragement, that it is “the man, 
Christ Jesus,” who suffered and was crowned; and that 
we, and every man who walks in his steps, living not for 
himself alone, but for the world, consecrating his time, 
talents, wealth, and opportunities to the promotion of truth 
and righteousness, shall also receive a crown of glory. 
The memory of the just shall be held in everlasting honor. 
‘They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever.” (Dan. xii. 3.) Do we then 
detract from the honor due to the Saviour, when we 
set him forth as made “in the likeness of sinful flesh ?”’ 
(Rom. xiii. 3) Nay, we exalt him, by giving him the 
glory due unto his name. For his true glory, as every 
man’s true glory, consists in being obedient and faithful to 
the law of God and the will of God, under the conditions 
of trial and temptation and free will which belong to the lot 
of humanity. And his preéminent distinction and glor 

consist in this, that he humbled himself and became obedi- 
ent even unto death upon the cross. ‘ Therefore, (2. ¢., 
for this reason,) God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name.” (Phil. 


u.9,) ‘ And he is the head of the body, the Church ; who 
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is the beginning, the first-born from the dead ; that in all 
things he might have the preéminence.”’ (Col. i. 18.) 

In conclusion, we observe, that we have thus endeavored 
to maintain the honors justly belonging to the Saviour, 
without making them interfere with those of his Father and 
our Father, of ie God and our God; * that Supreme, that 
Great and Awful Being, to whose will he was always most 
arte submissive, and for whose unrivalled prerogative 

e always showed the most lively zeal.” 4 And how much 
more touching and forceful are the example and precepts of 
Christ, when we view him in the simple light of a man 
approved of God, and as he himself said, “I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me, and the Father that dwel- 
leth in me, he doeth the works,” (John, xiv. 10,) than to 
suppose him infinitely remote, by his very nature, from our 
— humanity. When we follow his footsteps, hang on 

is lips, and listen to his divine instructions, as the evange- 
lists have recorded them, and trace him through the scenes 
of his last trial and temptation, in Pilate’s judgment hall, 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, and gather in spirit around 
Calvary, and catch the accents of that matchless prayer, 
which, in the agonies of death, he offered up for the for- 

iveness of his enemies, while their hands were reeking 
with his blood, —it is his proper humanity which lends the 
chief interest to the scene, and so touches the heart, and 
awakens our deepest wonder, admiration, gratitude, and 
love. Were he the Supreme God, we feel that he could 
not thus have suffered. Were he not human, his suffer- 
ings, his piety, his meekness, his divine love and holy res- 
ignation to the will of God, would have no such power over 
us to melt the soul, and enkindle in our hearts a congenial 
sentiment of lofty self-denial, profound humility, and bound- 
less love. No higher motive to the consecration of all our 
powers to the service of God and the good of mankind can 
be imagined, than that which is furnished by the example 
of Christ, who being in the form of God, and not thinking 
it robbery to be like God in receiving homage from man- 
kind, yet humbled himself, and took the form of a servant, 
and became obedient unto death for our sakes; and on 


11 Priestly, Corruptions of Christianity ; Dedication to Rev. Theo- 
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account of this humility and self renunciation, has been 
exalted high in honor, and had a name given to him which 
is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow and every tongue confess that he is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. And surely, if we realize 
the truths of the gospel, and understand its principles, and 
apprehend aright the example of Christ, and appreciate his 
spirit, we shall not fail to let the same mind be in us which 
was in “the man, Christ Jgsus,” and cherish the same pure, 
benevolent, meek and lowly disposition, which dwelt in 
him, who is the way, the truth, and the life. 
Je Ov Se 


Arr. XX. 
Did Jesus Sanction the Jewish Belief in regard to the Devil ? 


“Ye are of your father, the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will 
do.’ (John, viii. 44.) 

“He that committeth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from 
the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the devil.” (1 John, iii. 8.) 

“For the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil ; whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God; neither he 
that loveth not his brother.” (1 John, iii. 10. 

“That through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil.” (Heb. ii. 14.) 

“If Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; how then 
shall his kingdom stand?” (Matt. xii. 26.) 

‘‘ And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath day.” (Luke, xiii. 18.) 

“To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.” (Acts, xxvi. 18.) 

“T beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” (Luke, x. 17-21.) 


I. These passages mane the Jewish belief in a spirit 


of wickedness, a personal being, as the cause of physical 


and moral evils. 
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That in the period subsequent to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, the notion of some sort of an evil spirit, as an enemy 
of God and man, had found its way into the Jewish thought, 
it is but reasonable to believe, even though it does not show 
itself in any definite and positive form in their sacred books. 
But after the close of the Old Testament, during the period 
between the last of the prophets and the advent of Christ, 
some four hundred years, the idea had become fully devel- 
oped by their intercourse with the heathen, and the growth 
of Oriental speculations, and had taken the peculiar and 
personal shape with which it is clothed in their minds, 
whenever. it is brought out in the New Testament by con- 
tact with Christ and his disciples. 

We have selected those passages chiefly in which the 
Saviour recognizes this belief of the Jews, and adopts their 
language, for the purpose of meeting the point respecting 
the sanction given to opinions by the use of the popular 
terms in which these opinions are expressed. 

Christ, certainly, does not enter into special argument on 
the subject, or attempt, by an elaborate exposure of their 
error, to convince them of the folly and falsity of the 
belief. Would this fact justify the conclusion that therefore 
he adopted their doctrine, and believed with them in the 
existence of a mighty evil spirit, who is the foe of God, and 
forever engaged in seducing the spirits and afflicting the 
bodies of men ? 

This would be a very hasty and a very unsafe logic, and 
would involve us in endless difficulties. It is true that 
Christ and the apostles speak of the devil as a real person ; 
but they do the same in other cases, where it will not be 
pretended that they believed in the actual existence or per- 
sonality of the subject of their remarks. 

For example, the Saviour says: ‘“‘ No man can serve two 
masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” (Matt. vi. 24.) Here 
Mammon, the heathen god of riches, is spoken of in the 
same language as the Almighty; and yet who regards this 
as any evidence of his real existence, or of Christ’s belief in 
his existence? Yet he does not deny his existence, but 
speaks of him as having servants, as being loved and held 
to by his worshippers. It would be a very weak and 
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puerile logic which should argue that, therefore, Mammon 
was a real god, or else Jesus sanctioned the error which he 
ought to have corrected. He simply used the popular 
speech of the day te rebuke a common sin; and meant no 
more than preachers do at this day, who warn the people 
against giving themselves up to the service of Mammen. 

In the same manner the prophet speaks of Beelzebub, 
whom the Jews called “the prince of devils,” literally, 
*¢demons.” + Matt. xii. 24,27, &c. This Beelzebub was 
one of the heathen geds, the “ god of flies,’’ whose worship 
was established specially at Ekron. We read in the Old 
Testament, that Ahaziah, king of Israel, who had been 
severely injured by a fall, “sent messengers, saying unto 
them, Go, inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
whether I shall recover of this disease. But the angel of 
the Lord said to Elijah, the Tisbite, Arise, go up to meet - 
the messengers ef the king of Samaria, and say unto them, 
Is it not because there is not a god in Israel, that ye go to 
inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron.” (2 Kings, i. 
1, 2, &c.*) 

Now we must note here, that the angel of the Lord and 


Elijah both speak of this fly-god, Baalzebub, as though he 
were really a god, an actual being. They do not deny his 
existence, nor enter into an argument with the messengers, 
or with Ahaziah, te prove that they are in error in believing 
in his personality. The whole point of the proceeding was 


1 Beelzebub was not the only “ prince of devils ;” for the ancient 
Sabians called “ Sammael” the “prince of demons,” or evil spirits, 
though the Jews cali him the “angel of death.” So ‘‘ Serapis,” whom 
Plutarch calls the common god of the Egyptians, the same with 
Osiris, is called by Porphyry the chief or “ prince of evil demons.” 
Among the Hindoos, “ Moisasur” is the prince of devils, and the king 
of hell; and with Christians, Satan has attaimed to that honor. We 
do not know how these rivals settle the matter among themselves. 

2 “The meaning of the word zebud, or zebul, is a fly, the god of 
which the Ekronites worshipped. Histery informs us that those who 
lived in hot climates, and where the soil is moist, which was the case 
with the Ekronites, who bordered on the sea, were exceedingly 
infested with flies. These insects were thought to cause contagious 
distempers. Pliny makes mention of a people who-stopped a pestilence, 
which these insects caused, by sacrificing to the fly-hunting god,” 
probably this same Beelzebub.—Inquiry into the Existence of a Personal 
Devil, p. 42. Pliny’s Nat, Hist, L. x. c. 28, §40, See also Parkhurst 
‘on the word. 
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to rebuke and punish the king of Israel, for seeking the aid 
of this god of Ekron, instead of that of Jehovah. And yet 
the angel and the prophet both knew that there was no 
such god, and no such being in existence as Baalzebub, not- 
withstanding they spoke of. him as if he were as much an 
actual personality as Jehovah himself. 

They adopted the language of those they addressed, with- 
out adopting the errors which the language covered. And 
it would be just as proper to argue that the prophet and 
the angel believed in the god of Ekron, because they speak 
of him as a real being, as to argue that Christ and his 
disciples believed in the devil, or Satan, as a real being, 
because they speak of him in the same way.® 

And it would be equally fair to contend that the angel 
and the prophet sanctioned the error of the king and his 
messengers, by using their language without qualifying it, 
or pointing out the falsity of their belief, as to say that 
Christ, if he used the same language as the Jews did, in 
speaking of the devil, knowing they believed in him, sanc- 
tioned their belief, and acknowledged his agréement with 
them. 

The simple fact is, that the Saviour, in his controversies 
with the Jews, repeatedly meets them on their own ground, 
and without disputing their premises, pursues a course of 
reasoning which shows the absurdity of their conclusions 
and premises together. This was particularly the case in 
his reply to the charge that he cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
‘“‘the prince of devils ;”’ or, in other words, that he was in 
league with the devil. 

He says, “If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your sons cast them out ? Therefore shall they be your 
judges.” (Luke xi.) Here the Saviour uses their lan- 
guage, and speaks of their sons or children as casting out 

evils, as well as himself. Now let us ask those who 


3 This is the favorite argument of. the Rev. H. M. Dexter, in his 
Sermon on the Reasonableness of the Doctrine of Future Eternal 
Punishment. He insists constantly, that Christ and his disciples, 
knowing that the Jews believed in endless punishment, by adopting 
the language in which they expressed this belief, not only encouraged 
and confirmed them in the doctrine, but showed that they themselves 
believed it also. If the argument is sound, it certainly opens the way 
to a few doctrinal difficulties ; to say nothing of the stumbling blocks 
it throws in the way of Scriptural interpretation generally. 
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believe in possession with devils, Did the Jewish impostors 
and exorcists cast them out, as well as Christ? Of course 
not. ‘They deceived the people ; and Jesus, in this case, 
did not undeceive them. ‘The multitude believed these 
pretenders actually cast out the demons; and our Lord, 
instead of denying it, virtually admits their claims. He 
adopts the language of the people in regard to it, and there- 
for endorses their error; nay, according to the argument 
in review, he must have believed it himself! 

So with respect to other false doctrines. The dogmas of 
pre-existence, and of bodily diseases and infirmities being 
the punishment of sins committed in a former state of being, 
were believed, in the time of the Saviour, even by his dis- 
ciples. “ And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born blind? 
(John, ix. 1-3.) Now this gross error of his disciples, that 
we are punished with bodily disease in this world, for sins - 
committed in a prior world, the Saviour did not expose by 
any argument or denial. He denied its application to the 
ease before them —to * this man ” who was born blind; but 
the doctrine itself, the principle involved, he passes without 
rebuke. So also he does the associate error, that we are 
punished for the sins of our parents ; for they believed that 
the man was born blind, either on account of his own sins 
or those of his parents. Lightfoot shows that “it was a 
received doctrine in the Jewish schools, that children, for 
some wickedness of their parents, were born crooked or 
lame, maimed or defective in some of their parts;” and 
that it was the common opinion that infirmity and disease 
were the effects of sin, and that even infants might sin 
before they were born ! 

Shall we now affirm that Christ believed these false doc- 
trines, because he did not seize this occasion to repudiate 
and disprove them ? Of course not. Why then affirm that 
he believed the errors of the people respecting the devil, 
because he did not elaborately controvert them, whenever 
they came before him in his conversations with them ? 

Again, we have the following record: ‘ At that time, 
Herod, the Tetrarch, heard of the fame of Jesus, and said 
unto his servants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen 
from the dead.” (Matt..xiv. 1,2.) And again, “ Jesus 
asked his disciples, saying, whom do men say that I the 
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Son of man am? And they said, Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist; some, Elias: and others, Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets.” (xvi. 13,16.) Now here we have 
an error of precisely the same class with that respecting 
possession with devils. The bodies of the demoniacs were 
supposed to be possessed bygthe spirits of wicked men, who 
had died ; and Herod and the people believed that the body 
of Jesus was possessed by the spirit of some good man, as 
John Baptist, Elias, Jeremiah, or some one of the old 
prophets, who had died centuries before. This doctrine is 
also found in the apochryphal Book of Wisdom, chap. viii.: 
‘“* T was a witty child, and had a good spirit; yea, rather, 
being good, I came into a body undefiled.” * 

This was a gross superstition, and wholly contrary to the 
word of God, to believe that the souls of the dead return to 
the earth, and enter into new and living bodies ; yet the 
Saviour passes it by without entering into any argument of 
refutation ; nay, without one word of rebuke or censure. 
Did he, therefore, believe the doctrine himself? or is he to 
be held responsible for sanctioning the error of the people? 
Certainly not. 

Mr. Balfour has remarked with great good sense, that 
‘to have corrected all the false opinions of the age, would 
have been an arduous and vain work. Had not Jesus 
and his apostles spoken-of things in the common language 
of other people, they could not have been understood, and 
would have subjected themselves to the charge of vanity 
and affectation,” and, it may be added, would have involved 
themselves in a thousand profitless controversies, and been 
drawn away from the legitimate work of their ministry, 
which was to put the leaven in the meal, and leave it to 
leaven the whole lump. 

The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus furnishes an 


4 It is a fact worth noting, that some of the tribes of Southern India, 
also believe that “bad men when they die become devils; and good 
men when they die are born again into human bodies.” The distance 
in location and the coincidence of opinion are remarkable. — Library 
of Entertaning Knowledge. “The Hindoos,” chap. vy, See also much 
curious matter respecting the devil-worship of these tribes, and their 
belief in demons, The Siamese, who are Budhists, believe that some 
of the wicked, after ages of torment in hell, again visit the earth, and 
walk abroad as evil demons or unclean spirits, and as hideous and 
ferocious animals. — Translations of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 89. 
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illustration of this freedom in the use of popular terms and 
phrases. The rich man is represented as lifting up his eyes, 
and seeing Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
This language is formed upon the common Jewish notions 
respecting heaven and hell. ° As Beausobre and L’Enfant 
say, “the Jews had borrowed:from the Greeks their phra- 
seology for describing the future life, and represented the 
abode of the blessed as being separated from that of the 
wicked by a great river, across which they could see and 
converse.” 

Now, because the Saviour adopts this language of the 
people, does’ he sanction their opinions? Did he believe 
that the inhabitants of heaven and hell converse together ; 
that they are so situated that they can look from either 
abode into the other? that they are really separated by 
‘a great gulph” or river? These heathen superstitions the 
Jews had adopted, and Christ, in talking with them, uses 
their terms descriptive of their opinions. But who supposes 
that because he adopted their phraseology he adopted their 
opinions ; that he believed the absurd dogmas of the 
Greeks or the Jews, in regard to the geography of heaven 
and hell? Who imagines that he gave his approval to the 
popular ideas that the saved and the damned hold conver- 
sations together; that the latter are tormented in literal 
fire and flame, and would be eased by a drop, or an ocean, 
of water ? 

The orthodox Dr. Macknight has written very good 
sense on this point. In his Paraphrase on the parable he 
says: “It must be acknowledged that our Lord’s descrip- 
tions of these things are not drawn from the Old Testament, 
but have a remarkable affinity to the descriptions which 
the Grecian poets have given of them. They, as well as 
our Lord, represent the abodes of the blessed as lying con- 
tiguous to the region of the damned, separated only by a 
great impassable river, or deep gulph. The parable says 
the souls of wicked men are tormented in flames; the 
Grecian mythologists tell us they lie in Periphlegethon, 
which is a river of fire, where they suffer torments. If 
from these resemblances it is thought the parable is formed 
on the Grecian mythology, 7 will not at all follow that our 
Lord approved of what the common people thought or spake 
concerning these matters, agreeably to the notions of the 
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Greeks. In parabolical discourses, provided the doctrines 
inculcated are strictly true, the terms in which they are 
inculcated may be such as are most familiar to the ears of 


the vulgar, and the images made use of such as they are 


best acquainted with.” 
Another Orthodox writer remarks on the subject in 


hand: ‘The Jews stigmatized Beelzebub as the prince of 


devils, to which notion our Saviour accommodated himself 
in his intercourse with them, without, it is presumed, neces- 
sarily endorsing it as true.” ® 

And Michaelis, whose opinion is always respected, says, 
in regard to Jude’s quotation of the story of Michael and 
Satan disputing about the body of Moses, from an apochry- 
phal book called the Assumption of Moses, that he (St. 
Jude) doubtless ‘‘ considered the whole story, not as a real 
fact which either he himself believed, or which he required 
his readers to believe; but merely an instructive fable, 
which served to illustrate the doctrine which he himself 
inculcated, viz., that we ought not to speak evil of dignities. 
With this view he might quote from the ‘ Assumption of 
Moses ”’ the conversation of Michael, as an example of diffi- 
dence worthy of imitation, without intending to assert that 
the story was true, or that the book from which he quoted 
was of divine authority.” ® 

The same remarks would apply equally to the quotation 
from the “ Book of Enoch,” respecting the angels which 
kept not their first estate. He illustrates his argument by 
reference to a popular tradition, but of such a gross and 
absurd nature as to show at once he could not possibly 
mean to be understood as endorsing its truth.’ 

One more example: “And it came to pass as we went 
to prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divi- 
nation, met us, which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying. ‘The same followed Paul and us, and cried, 
saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, 
which shew unto us the way of salvation. And this she 
did many days. But Paul being aggrieved, turned and said 





5 The Heathen Religion, in its Popular and Symbolical Develop- 
ment. By Rev.J.B. Gross, p. 321. This volume deserves more atten- 
tion than his Orthodox brethren have given it. 

6 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. 378-393. 
7 Book of Enoch, Lawrence’s Translation, chap. vii., &c., of Sec. ii. 
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to the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her. And he came out the same hour.” 


Acts xvi. 16-18. 

The words “ spirit of divination,” in the 16th verse, are, 
in the Greek, “spirit of Python,” a name of the heathen 
god Apollo. Our translators, not believing there was or is 
any such god, rendered it as we have seen; though they 
put Python in the margin. This they had no right to do, 
They were bound to give the reader the Greek as it stands, 
and leave him to interpret it for himself. 

It is plain here that the people, and the maiden herself, 
believed that she was possessed by the spirit of the god Py- 
thon. Paul knew there was no such god in existence, and 
never had been; and that the whole thing was the result of 
imposture or gross ignorance. Yet he does not argue the 
case with them, and > the falsehood or wickedness of the 
proceeding—he does not tell them that there is no such god 
as Python, or Apollo, and of course no such spirit as the 
spirit of Python; and that, therefore, the girl was not pos- 
sessed with such a spirit. 

Not a word of this sort; but he speaks to the spirit, and 
commands it to come out of her, as if it were really a spirit, 
as if Python were an actual personal being. Now accord- 
ing to the reasoning which concludes that because Christ 
speaks of the devil as a real person, therefore he be- 
lieved he was—or which argues that since, knowing the 
Jews believed in him, he adopted their language, without 
correcting their error, therefore he countenanced, and made 
himself responsible for, the error—according to this reason- 

-ing, Paul believed Apollo was a real god; or else by his 
language and conduct he approved and sanctioned a wicked 
and dangerous falsehood, and made himself responsible for 
the promiscuous idolatry of those who witnessed the pro- 
ceeding ! 

To i absurd, impossible, and blasphemous conclusions, 
are we driven by that shallow logic which contends that 
Christ and the apostles believed in a personal devil, because 
they adopt the popular language of the day on this point, 
without going into a philosophical or scientific refutation of 
the error. . 

Il. Having now, as we trust, fairly met and disposed of 
the argument so confidently employed to prove the person- 
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ality of the devil, let us proceed to examine, in the light of 
the principles unfolded, the passages which stand at the head 
of this article. 

_ Take the case of the woman “ which had a spirit of in- 
firmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, and could 
in no wise lift up herself.” (luke xiii. 11.) In speaking of 
this person, Jesus says, “Ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath 
day?” Now can any man persuade himself that Christ 
really believed, literally, that Satan, a. rebel angel from 
heaven, had bent this woman down with this infirmity, and 
kept her bound eighteen years so she could not lift herself 
up? No matter what the people believed, no matter what 
the personality of address in his language, can any inte)li- 
gent, educated, reasoning person, suppose for a moment that 
the Saviour, a teacher from God, could believe such a mon- 
strous dogma as this? 

‘*But he speaks of Satan as a real being.” So Paul 
speaks of Apollo as a real being. “And he admits that 
Satan was the cause of this woman’s bodily condition.” So 
Paul admits that Apollo was the cause of the lunatic maiden’s 
mental condition. And if the language and conduct of 
Christ are proof of the actual existence of the Jewish devil, 
the language and conduct of Paul are proof of the actual 
existence of the Pagan god. The logic is the same in both 
cases, premises and conclusion. 

The fact is plain enough. The Saviour takes up the lan- 
guage of the people he is addressing, without entering upon 
any discussion of its scientific exactness or medical propriety. ° 
The main object was to cure the woman, and thus demon- 
strate, by aid of the miracle, that he was the Sent of God. 
The power of Christ was manifested as truly, whether the 
views of the people were right or wrong ; whether the phys- 
ical infirmity of the woman was the result of natural causes 
or an infliction of Satan. He restored the woman, on the 
moment, to health and soundness of body, and that was the 
proof of his miraculous power, which was the thing he 
wished to get before the people. : 

The healing of the man “ sick of the palsy,”’ recorded in 
Mark ii. 1-12, illustrates this use of language in a very con- 
vincing way. ‘ When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto 
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the sick of the palsy, Son thy sins be forgiven thee.” This 
expression was adapted to the popular notion that physical 
- disease was the effect or punishment of sin.® ; 
The Pharisees determined to oppose Jesus on some ground, 
and so they seized on this expression, “ thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” pretending that it was blasphemy, inasmuch as 
God only could forgive sins. That is, they pretended to 
understand it in a theological sense, instead of the medical 
or curative sense, which was equivalent to saying, “ Thy 
disease be removed.” Jesus, perceiving their hypocritical 
quibbling, says, ‘* Whether is it easier to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee, or to say Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk?*? That is, *¢ What difference does it make whether 
I use one or the other of these forms of speech, since they 
both mean substantially the same thing. All I intend by 
either is to command the cure of the man. But now, since 
ou take exception to my language, and question my power, 
I join issue with you on this point. You believe that this 
man’s palsy is the punishment of his sin, and that if his sin 
is forgiven, his palsy will be healed; you believe that the 
power of God only can forgive sin; now, therefore, you 
shall see that the power of God is given me, for the man 
shall be healed, and if healed, by your own showing his sins 
are forgiven, and my power is proved to be of God. Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. And 
immediately he arose, took up the bed, and went forth be- 
fore them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, and 
glorified God, saying we never saw it on this fashion.” 
Now in this narrative Christ, without any explanation or 
correction, adopted the language in which the popular error 
was accustomed to express itself, without intending to teach 
or endorse the error itself. But as soon as exception is taken 


8 Of course the opinions of the multitude on subjects so purely spec- 
ulative and metaphysical, were, as is always the case, confused and 
mixed. Sometimes, for example, Satan was himself directly the cause 
of the disease, as in the case of the infirm woman; sometimes he 
caused it indirectly through sin, of which he was the author, as in the 
case of the man sick of the palsy; sometimes by demons or evil spirits, 
as in the epileptic boy and others; and sometimes it was the punish- 
ment of sin committed in a pre-existent state, before coming into the 
body ; or the result of the parents’ sin, as in the case of the blind man. 
As remarked, the popular notions in such matters are never clearly de- 
fined or systematized. 
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to this form of speech in another direction, he explains him- 
_self by saying, that all he meant by it was the removal or 
cure of the palsy. So, doubtless, he would have explained 
in other cases, if the conversation had taken a turn to 
require it. 

In the conversation that immediately followed, he took 
the same ground as in the argument under examination, ¢. ¢., 
for the sake of the argument he accepted their premises, in 
order to prove the absurdity of their conclusions. Thus he 
says, ““I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.” (vs. 16,17.) Of course, he did not allow that 
the Pharisees were righteous, for he called them “ whited 
sepulchres ;” but he admitted for the moment that it was 
so, for the purpose of showing the foolishness of their charge, 
that he kept company with publicans and sinners. 

So in the case in review. He says, in substance, “I have 
told you what I mean by the expression, ‘ Thy sins be for- 
given thee ;’ but since you are so captious, I will take your 
own ground, that sin 7s the cause of this man’s palsy; and 
then by curing him, I will prove to you that my power is 
of God.” 

John says, “He that committeth sin, is of the devil ;” 
and Christ says to the Jews, “ Ye are of your father, the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do.” Now these 
forms of expression are only saying, in a metaphorical or 
figurative way, what James says in plain speech, thus: 
«« Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed. ‘Then when lust hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” ‘From whence come wars and fightings among 
-you? come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members?” (James i. 15,16; iv. 1-7.) These are 
‘‘the works of the devil” of which John speaks, and which 
he says “the Son of God was manifested, that he might de- 
stroy.” And James himself, after a lengthy description of 
these works, or the doings of lust and passion, passes from 
the literal into the figure, and adopting the personification, 
says, ‘* Therefore, resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
That is, ‘‘Subdue your lusts and appetites, and the tempta- 
tion will cease.” 

Again, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has the 
following: ‘ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
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of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the 
same; that through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil.” (ii. 14.) 

On this passage Dr. Clarke says: ‘ This is spoken in 
conformity to an opinion prevalent among the Jews, that 
there was a certain fallen angel who was called Malak Ham- 
maveth, the Angel of Death, i. e., one who had the power of 
separating the soul from the body, when God decreed that 
the person should die. There were two of these, according 
to some of the Jewish writers: one was the angel of death 
to the Gentiles, the other to the Jews. Thus, Zob-haarets, 
fol. 31: ‘There are two angels which preside over death: 
one is over those who die out of the land of Israel, and his 
name is Sammael; the other is he who presides over those 
who die in the land of Israel, and this is Gabriel.’ Sam- 
mael is a common name for the devil among the Jews; 
and there is a tradition among them that the angel of death 
should be destroyed by the Messiah.” ? 

One day in the year, the great day of atonement, Sam- 
’ mael was supposed to have authority over the Jews, if not 
as the “angel of death,” at least in the way of witnessing 
against them, or accusing them. In the Pirke Eleazer, cap. | 
xlvi., it is said that he one day asked of Jehovah, why he 
had given him power over all the nations of the world, and 


9Tt is a curious fact, which Dr. Clarke does not mention, that in 
the Buddhist Mythology there is a Devil who “ has the power of death,” 
and is called the ‘* Death-Devil.” Inthe olan Nattannawa, a Cinga- 
Jase poern on Demonology and Devil-worship, we have a picture of him. 
The following verses describe him : 

“Now comes cruel Death. He hath teeth sharp as glass. In one 
of his hands he holds the dart of death. He has on his head three , 
crowns. 

“Death is now very near. He has a devil’s face; and a looking- 
glass ; with grinning teeth ; and his body rubbed with red sandal. 

“ His two eyes are staring round about, and he has the darts of death 
in his grasp. Now every one will behold death with undivided atten- 
tion. 

“Death dances in the assembly, and terrifies the people, having hold 
of the reddish and black dart. He will come running and staring with 
both eyes. He will not give up the soul he has got.” Verses 173-181. 
— Translation Fund, London, 1829. Translated by John Cal- 
away. 

So in the old Magian doctrine, Ahriman is represented not only as 
the author of pain and disease, but also of Death. “The Dabistan,” 
translated from the Persian. Paris, 1843. 
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not over the people of Israel. To this the Deity replied that 
he had power over them also in the day of expiation, if any 
of them had sinned, or been guilty of any wickedness, 

On this account, it is said, the Jews did at one time offer 
gifts to him on that day, that he might not mention their 
sins. Buxtorf states that they made offerings to Satan in 
order to blind his eyes to their transgressions ; or in other 
words, as a bribe to let them go without accusation, and not 
make void their sacrifices to Jehovah. They founded this 
practice on Exodus xxiii. 8. ‘And thou shalt take no gift ; 
for the gift blindeth the wise.” 

As the quotation from Dr. Clarke says, the language of 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, or Jews, is em- 
ployed in conformity to the tradition prevalent among them, 
that this Sammael or devil was the angel of death, without 
adopting the tradition itself. Of course, no sensible person 
can suppose that the inspired writer believed this foolish fable 
about Sammael and Gabriel; or that he intended to teach 
as a truth the silly fiction that Sammael, the imaginary Jew- | 
ish devil, really had the power of death, or of ‘ separating 
the soul from the body,” in the case of those dying out of 
the land of Israel.” 

In this, as in a multitude of other instances, the writer 
teaches a great truth, viz., the destruction of death, in the 
popular language of the day. He says that the devil, the 
symbol or personification of evil generally, has ‘the power 
of death,” just as the Saviour speaks of the woman “ whom 


10 We give this on the authority of Van Dale, in his Dissertationes de 
origine ac progressu Idolatria et superstitione, §c. Indeorum, Cap. vi. 
Amsterdam, 1696. We have never seen it stated elsewhere that the 

- Jews made offerings to the Devil. Van Dale cites Buxtorf, Synagoge. 
Cap. xxi. The work is a very curious and learned one, and full of Ra- 
binica) lore. It may be found in the Library of Harvard University. 

11 Byron, in his Hebrew Melodies, adopts the expression noted above. 
In the poem on the “ Destruction of Sennacherib,”’ he has the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
Their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still.”’ 


It would be very foolish to argue from this, that Byron actually 
believed in the existence of Sammael, the “angel of death,’’ the Jewish 
devil, or in any angel as presiding particularly over the death of man- 
kind. 
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Satan hatk bound,” or, as the Revelator says, “the devil 
shall cast some of you into prison,” without intending to 
assert the personality of the devil, or that he has the power 
to do these things, without intending to be understood in 
any literal sense of the language. 

And even now, among those in this day who profess to 
believe in the existence of a personal devil, there is not one, 
probably, who believes in any such absurdities as these. 
What man of ordinary intelligence really supposes that the 
devil, admitting his personality, has niin to do with our 
dying, with the natural dissolution of the body? or, in the 
words quoted, has “the power of death,” the power of de- 
stroying life? Who believes that he bows people down with 
bodily infirmities and disease? that when a woman’s spine 
is bent double, or a man is struck with palsy, or is born 
blind, or deaf and dumb, or is seized with a fever, or epilepsy, 
or is insane—that any or all these are the work of the devil ? 
Who is so ignorant or so weak as to charge such things on 
the devil ? 

But why not? If he ever did these things, why not now ? 
If he had such power in the days of the New Testament, 
why has he not the same power in these days? Is it said, 
in reply to these questions, that the Saviour oe wrested the 
power out of his hands? Well, if this be the fact, what is 
the cause of these diseases and bodily infirmities at the pres- 
ent day? If the devil caused them before the coming of 
_ Christ, and the Saviour deprived him of this power, who or 
what has caused them since the coming of Christ? If it be 
answered that sin is the cause, we ask if sin did not exist 
before the advent of the Saviour? If it be answered that 
these afflictions are the result now of physical transgression, 
disobedience to the natural laws of organization, we still ask, 
have not these causes always existed? And if they are 
sufficient in themselves to produce these infirmities in these 
times, what is the need of inventing a devil to account for 
them in the olden times ? 

The simple truth is, that “Satan” and ‘ Devil” are 
terms employed to symbolize evil, the personations of the 
abstract principle; a prosopopeia, or figure of speech, by 
which certain attributes or qualities are clothed with person- 
ality, and represented as acting in the way a person would 
act possessing these attributes’and qualities. And sometimes 

VOL. XVII. 
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the words are used in a restricted, and sometimes in a gen- 
eral or universal sense. In some cases “ devil” is used as 
the symbol of lust and passion; sometimes to represent the 
physical evils which men suffer; sometimes to describe the 
wickedness and unbelief which led men to oppose the gos- 
pel, and held the world in bondage to sin ; and sometimes 
as the personification of the abstract idea, the principle of 
evil in the world. 

This last usage of the word, in its most comprehensive 
symbolization, is seen in Acts xxvi. 18, where Paul is sent 
to the Gentiles, “to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
Here Satan represents evil in its broadest definitions. It is 
the personification of error and falsehood, of idolatry, sen- 
sualism, and wickedness, in all their multitudinons forms. 
Paul enumerates them under the general head, or title, 
“ Works of the Flesh,”’ while John calls them ‘* Works of 
the Devil”? —“‘adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like.” (Gal. v. 19-21.) 

And to the downfall of this kingdom of evil, and the utter 
abolition of sin, and sorrow, and suffering, Jesus alludes in 
his reply to the seventy disciples on their return from their 
mission, reporting the success of their labors —‘I beheld 
Satan as (like) lightning fall from heaven.” (Luke x. 17-21.) 
“« Heaven ”’ here is used as in verse 15: “ Thou, Capernaum, . 
which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell.” 
That is, this city, which had been exalted to great prosperity, 
should be utterly destroyed. So Satan, or the kingdom of 
sin and wickedness, which had exalted itself te great power, 
holding all the nations in subjection, the Saviour saw falling 
speedily into wreck and destruction before the power and 
progress of the “kingdom of God,” or the gospel.” The 
same figure is found in Isaiah xiv. 12, in reference to the 
overthrow of the king of Babylon: ‘ How art thou fallen 

12 John makes Satan to represent the enemies of the gospel. ‘I see 
Satan,” that is, all the adversaries of the gospel, who are afterward 
called serpents, scorpions, and the enemy’s host, “fall like lightning 
from heaven,” that is, from the political heaven, from power and author- 
ity. Cicero says to Mark Antony, “ You have hurled your colleagues 
down from heaven.” Still, we think the interpretation we have given 
in the text is the true one. 
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from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou 
cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations.” 

We have now gone over the ground covered by the title 
of this article, and the results of our investigation may be 
summed up in the following: 

1. The Jews of our Saviour’s time believed in a per- 
sonal devil, and regarded him as the author of physical and 
moral evil; of the diseases and infirmities of the body, and 
the temptations and wicked suggestions of the spirit. 

2. This doctrine is not found in their Scriptures; no 
traces of it appear in their early history; no allusions to it 
are found in any of the historical or prophetical books of the 
Old Testament; nor in the poetical, save in the introduction 
to the book of Job, where it stands isolated and alone, shut 
up in the first two chapters, in marked contrast with all the 
rest of the poem. 

3. Of course, as it is not a doctrine of Revelation, they 
must have borrowed it from the heathen, somewhere between 
the close of the Old Testament and the opening of the New. 
They probably first came in contact with the idea during 
their captivity in Babylon; though it does not seem to have 
made much impression on their religion or literature for 
some hundreds of years—otherwise we should find it in the 
later books of the Old Testament. But gradually it grew 
up into form and distinctness, and in the four hundred 
years before the coming of Christ, it took on the shape in 
which it appears among the common people of the New 
Testament. 

4. The Saviour, in his intercourse with the people, when 
healing diseases, or speaking of the wickedness of the age, 
or describing the character and conduct of evil men, adopts 
the language of the times, without regard to its philosophical 
fitness ; the only language, in fact, which the people could 
understand. And he did this on the same ground that we 
say to a little child, “ the sun rises,” ‘the stars set,” “ the 
moon changes,” “the winter is gone,” &c., without going 
into a scientific exposition of the revolutions of the earth 
and moon, which the child could not comprehend until after 
years of growth and study. 

5. By so doing, Christ did not endorse the errors of the 
Jews respecting the devil, any more than he endorsed other 
errors which he passed over without correction, denial or 
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or reproof. He did not sanction the dogma by alluding to 
it in their phraseology, any more than hundreds of people 
in this day, who, not believing in a personal devil, yet when 
conversing with those who do of the exceeding wickedness 
of some bad man, say, “* He is a perfect Satan,” or “* He acts 
as if the devil possessed him,” or “ He is a legitimate child 
of the devil.” 

6. Finally, the Saviour speaks, on this and many other 
subjects, in the popular dialect of the people he is teaching. 
And.without daily and hourly entering into endless unprofit- 
able controversies, he preached the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, laid down general principles, and set in action spir- 
itual forces, which in the long run he knew would educate 
and reform the world, and deliver all men from the bondage 
of error and sin into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God! — T. B. T. 


Art. XXI. 


Whittemore’s Modern History of Universalism. 


The Modern History of Universalism: Extending from the Epoch of 
the Reformation to the Present Time. Consisting of Accounts of Indi 
viduals and Sects who have believed that Doctrine; Sketches, Bio- 
graphical and Literary, of Authors who have written in favor of and 
against it; with Selections from their Writings, and Notes, Historical, 
Explanatory, and Illustrative. By Thomas Whittemore. Vol. I. Bos- 
ton: Abel Tompkins. 1860. 


WE welcome the appearance of this volume with peculiar 
satisfaction. Numerous difficulties in the way of its execu- 
tion — difficulties inhering in the nature of the subject, and 
difficulties attended upon the failing health of the author — 
had led us to fear that a work which only the author could 
write, might be hopelessly deferred. We have known much 
of the vast and varied labor necessary to collect even the 
materials for the volume; of the author’s perplexities in the 
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all-important matter of verifying his facts; of his disappoint- 
ments, and, we may imagine, heart-sickness, when extreme 
toil and patience, exercised to their utmost, yet brought him 
nothing positive as the reward of his diligence ; and the lack 
of courage which broken health brings upon the naturally 
most vigorous will. Had the volume never appeared, the 
circumstance would have occasioned us no surprise. It is 
therefore a satisfaction indeed peculiar — growing out of 
considerations other than what pertains to the intrinsic merit 
of the work (great as this certainly is) —with which we 
announce the appearance of the first volume of The Mod- 
ern History of Universalism. We heartily congratulate the 
author, on the publication of a book which will give him his 
best literary fame ; the denomination, on the final publica- 
tion of a record of facts vital to its interest ; and the literary 
public in general, on the appearance of a work which makes 
a permanent contribution to historical literature. 

The first volume is devoted wholly to Universalism in 
Europe. A small part of the second volume will be given 
to the English portion of the history, and the bulk to the 
doctrine and denomination in America. May the strength 
be given requisite to the completion and authentic publica- 
tion of the entire work. 

We presume that few historical writers have had more 
serious difficulties to contend with, than ‘the authors of the 
Ancient and Modern Histories of Universalism. In the 
first place, the history of a doctrine is ten-fold more difficult 
to trace than that of a people. The writer knows at once 
where to look for the annals of a people; however obscure 
or meagre they may be, he usually knows where he may 
find them. And the facts will have a chronological con- 
nection ; each item is a clue to another; the historical vein 
once hit, may be pursued with constantly decreasing diffi- 
culty. But as respects a doctrine, the case is widely differ- 
ent. As respects this, the important fact may be wholly 
isolated — indicating neither antecedent nor consequent ; 
may be in the middle of a folio, may be a parenthetic state- 
ment in some obscure note ; and neither title-page, table of 
contents, nor index, may give any clue to its whereabouts or 
even presence in the volume! In this slow, unpromising, 
laborious way, have many of the most vital details of the 
two histories of Universalism been ferreted out. The au- 
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thors have in all this evinced a patience and performed a 
task which but few of their readers will be likely to appre- 
ciate. 

Again, the historians to whom we refer have been pion- 
eers as well as compilers — have had to discover as well as 
arrange their materials —have not only dressed the field, 
but cleared the wilderness) Hume had his Bede and 
Rymer; Macaulay his Pepys and Burnett; Grote and 
Arnold their Niebuhr, Miller and Bunsen. Nothing like 
this had the author of the volume before us. However 
arduous may have been the composing of the work, the pre- 
liminary work of searching out and verifying its subject- 
matter, has been, we make no doubt, a hundred-fold more 
arduous. It seems to us but simple justice that those who 
read and enjoy the book, should have some appreciation of 
the hardship by which the pages, which now read so easily, 
have been spread before them. 

Of the contents of the volume we shall speak briefly, 
taking the occasion to refer the reader to the work itself 
Under a geographical division, we should say, that volume 
is devoted wholly to Europe ; and that it gives the history 
of Universalism from the time of the Reformation — with 
which great epoch the doctrine is shown to have had psycho- 
logical as well as chronological connection,—in Germany, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, France, Prussia, Italy, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Suveden, and Denmark. In our own 
country, the doctrine has had an ecclesiastical, organized 
recognition ; but in the‘communities named above, the case 
has been very different. Asa general thing, believers were 
isolated, had no denominational sympathies and affiliations, 
and seldom thought of formal and systematic efforts for the 
dissemination of the doctrine. The name Universalist sel- 
dom appears; and the intensity and clearness of conviction 
differed widely with different persons and communities. 
Sometimes the doctrine appears as a suggestion, sometimes 
as a trust or aspiration, sometimes as a probability, some- 
times as a metaphysical speculation, and often, indeed, as an 
unequivocal fact distinctly revealed. It was, in some form 
and-degree, in nearly every sect. It seemed to crop out of 
every Protestant communion. It had its roots in the hearts 
of Protestant Christians; and wherever free thought and 
speech were encouraged or tolerated, was sure to spring into 
the light, and send out its heavenly fragrance. 
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Like oases in the desert, indeed, are the occasional ap- 
pearances of the blessed faith which are scattered over the 
religious history of Europe. Many readers will be surprised 
at the names of eminent thinkers, divines and philosophers, 

oets and statesmen, who have given their testimony to the 
truth of the doctrine of a final restoration of all souls. Our 
present purpose and limits alike forbid that we particularize 
‘In this connection. We propose a few words under a very 
different head. 

What are the uses of this book? To what classes in the 
community will it prove a benefit? In what particulars 
does it meet the wants of the reading public? 

1. A word of its value in its general character as a 
history. We never imagined that Neal’s History of the 
Puritans was written only for, or read only by, Calvinists. 
As a part of general history, it has a value to every person 
who cares to know the modern history of Europe. A his- 
tory of heresy, of crime even, is of value, and must be read 
by every one who would know the character of a people as 
a whole. We say, then, that in its general character as a 
history, Mr. Whittemore’s volume has a claim upon every 
general reader of history. He may think what he pleases 
of the doctrine itself; may honestly view it as the most fatal 
of delusions; but he will not claim to have a scholarly ac- 
quaintance with the course of modern thought and religious 
experience, without knowing what part Universalism has had 
in the general movements of opinions and creeds. As a 
phase of general history, then, we congratulate the public 
on the appearance of a volume which makes a substantially 
new contribution to historical literature. 

2. Notwithstanding the maxim that truth is not deter- 
mined by majorities, we suspect that every person is strength- 
ened in his faith when he learns that other persons share it 
with him. We have an instinct that more than one person 
will have a glimpse of truth. The notion that Universalism 
is a new doctrine, that it was not heard of before the present 
century, that the wisdom, piety, and learning of near two 
thousand years failed to discover what was so clear to Hosea 
Ballou, — this notion has been most prejudicial to the spread 
of Universalism. The volume before us sufficiently dis- 
ey of whatever force such a notion may have naturally 

ad.‘ The reader will see that Universalism is not a new 
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doctrine ; that it is, in fact, as old as Christian history ; and 
that among its believers and advocates were men renowned 
for piety, intellect, and influence. In this respect, the great 
benefit of the book is palpable. 

8. Finally, the Universalist will learn much from Mr, 
Whittemore’s history with respect to the natural and histori- 
cal development of his faith. He will see that no mind, 
unaided and uninfluenced, comes at the truth at once; how 
gradual and experimental are the successive steps in the 
career of conviction; how greatly error, false evidence, 
illogical reasoning, and misapplied Scripture interpretation, 
may distort the perception of truth when really perceived ; 
how arduous, how earnest, how self-sacrificing must be the 
career of industry, which finally comes to completer views 
and wider applications of the great truths of Ghristianity. 
Few of us would hold Universalism in the form presented 
by the persons named in this book ; few would now defend 
it by the same arguments. We have the benefit of their 
experience. 

We will only add, that Mr. Whittemore has done a great 
work well. Fairness and candor characterize all his state- 
ments. No attempts are made to prove more than the 
simple facts assert. The reader is put into the position of 
of an eye-witness, and left to draw his own conclusions. 
The style of the book is excellent — happily arranged in its 
matter, concise in statement, clear and forcible. It is not a 
book for to-day only. Let it go into the library as a stand- 
ard work of reference. No Universalist minister can well 
dispense with it. G. H. E. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1857, °58,’59. By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Company. 1860. 8vo. pp. 645. 


The comparatively trivial affair of the ‘‘Arror case ”—the 
seizure of a vessel sailing under the British flag by the Chinese 
authorities, the particulars of which event were familiar to most 
readers of the secular press at the time—must now, in the light 
of Lord Elgin’s mission, be deemed an example illustrative of 
that course of Providence which often makes momentous events 
depend upon slight occasions. Through the results it occasioned, 
the insult offered the British flag, at the time referred to, has 
taken a conspicuous place in history. To it we owe the fact of 
partial revolution in the commercial policy of China,—a revolu- 
tion fraught with important results as bearing upon the commercial 
interests of the western nations. ,Incidental to these leading 
interests, we have greatly enlarged facilities for social intercourse 
with the people of that world of mystery, the ‘* Celestial Empire ;” 
and more particularly under the latter head, we have the very 
important contribution to the world’s literature named at the head 
of this notice. It sometimes happens that men highly gifted to 
observe and to describe, fail to secure the opportunity necessary 
to bring their faculty into requisition; and sometimes it happens 
that men placed in a position specially contrived, it would almost 
seem, to enable one to see and report facts of great worth to the 
race, are unfortunately lacking in both the faculty to see and to 
tell. In Mr. Oliphant the opportunity found its fitting person, 
and the person his great opportunity. The result is the hand- 
somely-issued volume before us, giving the details, special and 
incidental, of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. A for- 
mer work, by the same author, the ‘‘ Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea,”—a book which appeared during the Crimean war, and 
which did much to put its readers into a position to appreciate 
the local bearings of that struggle—established his fitness to act 
the journalist as incidental to his special work as Lord Elgin’s 
secretary. The present volume is the result of Mr. Oliphant’s 
very great opportunity to observe the customs, forms of govern- 
ment, ethical and theological notions, and general social practices 
in China and Japan. It therefore contains, on all these inter- 
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esting points, a mass of details, graphically described, such as 
can be found in no other work. The statesman especially, the 
theologian and the general scholar, will derive great satisfaction 
from perusing Mr. Oliphant’s pages. We will only add, that our 
previous notion as to the intellectual capabilities of the Japanese, 
has been not a little elevated, from reading the statement of their 
objections to the doctrine of endless punishment, given on pages 
316, 317: “It was difficult to prove to the Japanese that those 
who, during their lives, had not worshipped the true God, would 
be consigned to everlasting fire in hell. They could not reconcile 
this article of faith with the infinite goodness of God.” They 
thought that ‘‘God must be either very cruel in not being wil- 
ling to put an end to the punishment of the damned, or very 
impotent in not ‘to be able to do it.” ‘‘ What!” cried they, 
bursting into tears, “ our fathers, our children, our relations, our 
friends—must they remain during all eternity the unfortunate 
victims and the objects of vengeance of a God whom they would, 
without doubt, have adored if they had known him? and this 
great God, who is represented to us goodness and equity itself, 
will he have no regard to their ignorance?” It is a satisfaction 
to know that human nature, in all its unsophisticated forms, revolts 
at so monstrous a dogma as that of endless punishment. 


2. Human Destiny: A Discussion. Do Reason and the Scriptures 
teach the utter Extinction of an Unregenerate Portion of Human Be- 
ings, instead of the Final Salvation of All? Affirmative by Rev. C. 
F. Hudson; Negative by Rev. S. Cobb. Boston: Sylvanus Cobb. 
1860. pp. 478. 


We had an opportunity to make our acquaintance with the 
thought and style of Mr. Hudson on the appearance of his book 
entitled ‘‘ Debt and Grace.” In that work he produced, as we 
thought, perhaps as able and thorough a refutation of the doc- 
trine of endless punishment as has yet appeared. Logic, Scrip- 
ture, and a perspicuous phraseology, were happily blended in his 
book. His substitute for the doctrine of endless punishment was 
that of the annihilation of the wicked. We were glad to see his 
work, for while we felt assured that his argument against endless 
punishment would tell with appreciative readers, we were not 
less confident that he would make few converts to his theory of 
annihilation. The practical difficulty in making the distinction 
between the righteous and the wicked, must prove a hopeless 
barrier to any general acceptation of a doctrine which is predi- 
cated of such a distinction. In every respect, then, we were led 
to regard Mr. Hudson as practically and in effect a co-laborer 
in the great work of theological reform in this country. We 
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cannot say that we find it agreeable to see him, as we now do, 
in the position of an opponent. It is, however, a real mitiga- 
tion of our regret, that we find in him still the gentleman, 
scholar, and Christian. Perhaps we are the better pleased that 
his articles, though nominally controversial, are substantially 
disquisitions. Further, it is a positive satisfaction to read an 
argument against Universalism that has something of freshness 
and power. The thread-bare objections to our doctrine, coming 
from the old-school theologians, we have examined till we 
grow languid at the task. Mr. Hudson comes to the question 
with new arguments, new interpretations of Scripture, and with 
an array of learning that would be pedantic if it were not so 
evidently genuine. We need say nothing of Mr. Cobb’s labors 
on ‘the other side.” We have never seen him in positions 
demanding strong thought and close reasoning, in which he 
seemed unequal to his task. In the present instance, though the 
general argument of his opponent necessarily led him out of what 
has long been to him a beaten track of thought, he has not been 
taken by surprise. He evidently anticipated the kind of labor 
that would he demanded of him. We have no disposition to 
express an opinion as to which party has won the general argu- 
ment. Every reader must judge of this point for himself. We 
have but to assure him that the book before us will prove an 
agreeable diversion from the hackneyed course’of theological con- 
troversy. 


3. Letters from Switzerland. By Samuel Ireneus Prime. New 
York: Sheldon & Company. 1860. pp. 264. 


The author of “ Travels in Europe and the East,” will always 
be welcome whenever he appears as the narrator of the sights 
and events of his own journeyings. Mr. Prime deservedly ranks 
with our best travellers as a discriminating observer, and a 
graphic delineator. Assuredly, it gives us much satisfaction to 
have his “ Letters from Switzerland.” ‘‘ Letters” they are—as 
near an approach to the familiarity of private correspondence to 
intimate friends as we have ever read. The great majority of 
travellers enter Switzerland from Paris, and “beginning with 
Chamouni and Mont Blanc, come down from the greater to the 
less, tapering off with the beautiful instead of rising to the sub- 
lime.” Mr. Prime entered Switzerland from Germany; and 
hence his views of landscape, mountain and society, coming 
from new points of observation, give to his descriptions a re- 
markable freshness. Though he gives the ever welcome story of 
mountain climbing, of dizzy heights, gloomy passes, and frown- 
ing glaciers, he tells the story with such ease, simplicity, and 
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naturalness, that his sketches would be interesting even if their 
subject-matter were common-place. We are pleased to notice 
that he deals but little in adjectives and interjections. His pic- 
tures are too real to need any expletives by way of stimulant. 


cae 


4. Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome. Boston: Ticknor 
& Eields. 1860. pp. 526. 


Roman history, since the accession of Pius Ninth, has been as 
eventful alike in its domestic and social experiences, and in its 
more stormy and startling external episodes, as any period of 
equal brevity in the whole career of the “eternal city.” The 
revolution of ’48, with its accompaniments of confident hope suc- 
ceeded by heart-crushing disappointment, treachery, perfidy, and 
woe, has given the world rich materials for the pen of the 
romancer. The author of Mademoiselle Mori has applied a skil- 
ful hand to these terrible experiences, and the result is a romance 
that will instruct as well as entertain. The story gives us a bet- 
ter view of the Italian character, as respects its intelligence, con- 
stancy, and adherence to great principles, than has generally 
been held by our countrymen. The failure of Italian schemes 
in the revolution are attributed to the treachery, mainly, of pro- 
fessed friends from without, rather than to fickleness or lack of 
skill on the part of those most interested in the Italian cause. 


The book abounds in portraitures of character harmonizing with 
the events of the story. We may particularize Vincenzo, Irene, 
and Leone, as remarkably successful impersonations of earnest 
affection, patient resignation, and willing self-sacrifice—all under 
the inspiration of noble ideas. The success of the writer is 
hardly less marked in descriptions of the more common life of 
the Italian people. 


5. The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 311. 


This belongs to the category called ‘‘light reading.” It 
abounds in character, and gives few details. The sprightliness 
of dialogue portraying a character in a sentence; a succession 


of witticisms not always indicative of a prudish fastidiousness ; 
without, so far as we have found, a dull line—all combined, make 
this a most readable book. The charm of the book does not con- 


sist in the development of any special plot so much as in the 
panoramic succession of incident, scene, and suggested moral. 


6, El Fureidis, By the Author of the “ Lamplighter ” and ‘* Mabel 
Vaughan.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 379. 


The success which attended the appearance of the ‘‘ Lamp- 
lighter,” would have tempted a writer of less discretion to venture 
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too frequently before the reading public. Miss Cummins has the 
good sense not to risk so dangerous an experiment. She has 
adopted the wiser course, and puts much labor into few books. 
We now have confidence that no work will come from her pen 
that is not the fruit of her best effort. In all artistic points, 
<¢ El Fureidis” is, we think, her best work. In conception and 
execution, it is skilful, elaborate, and polished, and it places the 
writer not alone on the list of the successful, but the accomplished 
authors. ‘‘ El Fureidis” is an oriental tale. Its scene is located 
among the hills of Palestine. Its pages are balmy with the airs 
of Lebanon. The writer seems to be strangely familiar with 
Syrian localities; she speaks of the cities, villages, ruins, hills, 
and valleys, in the language not of one who has merely read of 
them, but of one who has dwelt among them. The whole plan 
and execution of the story betoken the presence of a genius that 
has mastered the story-telling art. No reader will thank us 
should we enter into the particulars. 


7. Life in Spain: Past and Present. By Walter Thornbury. With 
Lllustratiens. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1860. pp. 388. 


This belongs to the class of books which are all the better be- 
cause their style is rambling. The author gives an account of 
his travels in Spain, making each important sight or event a text 
illustrative of the past or present of that least known of Euro- 
pean nations. He seems to have started without a settled pur- 
pose beyond that of pleasure, and is content to see what shall 
come before him, panorama-like, as he rambles over Spain. 
Frequent experience in hotel life suggests an amusing sketch of 
Spanish dinners and hotels. A visit to the ** Merced, once a 
convent, now the picture museum of Seville,” and “‘ the choicest 
nest of Murillos in the world,” inspires an instructive chapter 
on Murillo and his “ Picture Children.” A sight of La Man- 
cha of course introduces a sketch biographical and critical of 
Cervantes. This portion of the book contains fresh suggestions 
on novel writing, its history and uses. Only a careful and phi- 
losophic reader of fiction could have composed the chapter on 
‘The Spain of Cervantes and the Spain of Gil Blas.” The au- 
thor’s style is sometimes too flippant, and occasionally affects 


quaintness. On the whole, he has made a book richly worth 
reading. 


8, An Appeal to the People in behalf of their rights as Authorized 


Interpreters of the Bible. By Catherine E. Beecher. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 380. 


it is claimed by this book that all the mischief attendant upon 
VOL. XVII. at 7 
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conflicting schemes of theology, arises frdm the Augustinian the- 
ory of the origin of evil—a theory sometimes called the doctrine 
of ‘total depravity,” or of ‘original sin,’—a theory forced 
upon the church in the fifth century, and which has been a fruitful 
source of dissention, persecution, and schism, down to the pres- 
ent time. The theory is denounced as the basis of a scheme of 
theology repugnant to the moral sense of mankind ; and the ap- 
peal is made to the people, as possessing common sense, and 
therefore as authorized to decide the matter, to repudiate the 
scheme. The authoress is confident that the people are fast out- 
growing this theology, and she deems the time not far distant 
when the dominant creeds will not shock all that is pure and 
good in the human heart. Without coming distinctly to Univer- 
salist conclusions, she repeats Universalist arguments. Her 
impulses are too strong for her logic, and not unfrequently her 
generalizations evince impatience rather than caution. Never- 
theless her instincts are human; and Universalists will not fail 
to look upon her as an efficient though not intentional auxiliary 
laborer, in a common theological reform. The book evinces 
much reading; is systematically put together ; and not a line 
will be complained of as obfeure. 


9. The Voyage of the ‘ Fox’ in the Arctic Seas. A Narrative of 
the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. 
By Captain M’Clintock, R.N., L.L.D. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 375. 


The same quiet humor, chasteness of expression, and poetic 
glow which made the pages of Dr. Kane so fascinating, are 
hardly less conspicuous in this exciting narrative. Arctie cold 
and twilight excite the imagination and inspire the pen. The 
literature of travel is never more eloquent than when it comes 
from the regions of ice. The mystery which veils the polar 
region calls out all the voyager’s poetry. ‘We have read the 
Narrative of M’Clintock from beginning to end, and have not 
found a ‘dull line ; and this is more than we can say of the most 
fascinating novel we have yet seen. It is the simplicity of fact 
that makes his story interesting. 

The “ Fox” left England early in July, 1857, in search of 
Franklin. About the middle of September the vessel got fast in 
the ice in Baffin’s Bay, when could it have been propelled fifteen 
miles farther it would have been free to steer for Barrow’s 
Straits! It was a severe disappointment to the brave commander, 
that he must drift to the south for two hundred and forty-two 
days, in all, a distance of one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
four geographical miles; and so lose a year of precious and 
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anxious time. The next season he met with better success. He 
reached Lancaster sound; thence passed through Barrow’s 
straits ; in due time reached Bellot strait, and prepared for win- 
ter in latitude about 72°. From here different sledge parties 
set out in hopes of ascertaining the fate of the long-lost naviga- 
tor. It will give undying fame to the name of M’Clintock that 
his perseverance has resolved the mystery, and forever set at 
rest all uncertainty as to the fate of Franklin. It must have been 
a comfort for the widow, whose self-sacrificing energy in the ef- 
fort to resolve the mystery of her husband’s absence has made 
her name first among heroines, to have at last a solid fact on 
which to rest; more than this to have the knowledge that 
Franklin died a natural death; that he was not the victim of 
starvation, or of any of the casualities incident to his adven- 
tures. The simple statement on the discovered paper, ‘‘ Sir John 
Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847,” warrants the belief 
that his death was natural. The widows of the remaining offi- 
cers and crew of the expedition have more sorrowful news. 
The probability that most of them died by starvation is but too 
conclusive. Circumstantial evidence, subsequently discovered, 
confirmed the statement of the old Esquimaux woman, that 
“many of the white men dropped by the way as they went to the 
Great River; that some were buried and some were not!” 
The deserted boat, the numerous relics, and the skeletons, all of 
which are minutely described, tell the sad tale as to the fate of 
the ‘“‘ Erebus” and ‘ Terror” and their crews. The vessels 
were beset near Boothia Felix, in latitude 77°, longitude 100°. 
The papers discovered show that Franklin gained the object for 
which he gave his life. He was the first discoverer of the North- 
west Passage! We close this notice with an extract from the 
preface to the narrative, written by Sir Roderick Impey Mur- 
chison. 

‘¢ All the naval authorities with whom I have conversed, co- 
incide with M’Clintock and his associates in the belief that none 
of the missing navigators can be now living. Painful as is the 
realization of this tragic event, let us now dwell only on the re- 
flection, that while the North-west passage has been solved by 
the heroic self-sacrifice of Franklin, Crosier, Fitzjames, and 
their associates, the searches after them which are now termi- 
nated, have, at a very small loss of life, not only added prodig- 
iously to geographical knowledge, but have, in times of peace, 
been the best solace for testing by the severest trials, the skill 
and endurance of many brave seamen. In her hour of need,— 
should need arise.—England knows that such men will nobly do 
their duty.” 
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10. The Mill on the Floss. By George Elliot. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1860. pp. 464. 


As the old familiar names on the list of book-writers pass 
away, new candidates for the vacant places come forward; and 
the instinct of ‘‘ the public” never errs or hesitates in making its 
election. The author of ‘‘Adam Bede” at once arrested the 
attention and secured the sanction of authoritative reviewers 
and critics on both sides of the water; and the name of George 
Elliot on any title-page became a guarantee of merit. We have, 
as yet, failed of the leisure to read his last book, and can there- 
fore offer no opinion of our own as to its merits. We anticipate, 
however, a story that shall rank with the classic models in unity 
of plan, consistency of execution, and steady increase of interest 
to a perfect close. 


11. Adventures and Observations on the West Coast of Africa, and 
its Islands. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Madeira, Canary, 
Biafra, and Cape Verd Islands; their Climates, Inhabitants, and Pro- 
ductions. Accounts of Places, Peoples, Customs, Travels, Missionary 
Operations, etc., etc. By Rev. Charles W. Thomas, M. A., Member 
of the Georgia Conference, Chaplain to the African Squadron in 1855, 
1856, and 1857. With Illustrations from Original Drawings. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. pp. 479. 


The reluctance to publish this work, expressed by the author 
in his preface, ‘** because the chapters were composed hastily,” 
while ‘‘the duties of his profession would not allow of his re- 
writing them,” satisfactorily accounts for an occasional blemish 
of style; and justly forecloses criticism on this particular point. 
The work has substantial merit as containing fresh disclosures 
relative to benighted Africa—taking humble rank (its size con- 
sidered) with the octavos of Barth and Livingstone. Sierra Leone, 
the centre of The New-England trade with Africa, is described 
at considerable length—a valuable feature of the work for the 
meridian of Boston. Several chapters are devoted to Liberia, 
presenting, on the whole, a favorable picture of the Colonization 
question. The author, throughout the book, proves himself a 
shrewd observer; and his sketches of the people are life-like. 
A genuine humor enlivens his descriptions. 


12. The Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the Mississippi Valley. 
By William Henry Milburn, New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 
pp. 465. 


An extract from the preface will exhibit at one glance the style 
and general contents of this book. Says the author: 
**T have sought to follow the pilgrimage of the plumed cava- 
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liers of De Soto in the quest of the Great River, and the gold 
which they fondly hoped was to be found ‘upon its banks; I have 
floated with Marquette in his bark canoe as he went upon his 
gentle embassy to the Indians; I have wandered with La Salle 
as he vainly strove to found a French Empire in the West, and 
mourned by the Texan grave of one of the most unfortunate but 
heroic of men; I have sat down with the kindly French in their 
paradise of Kaskaskia, and enjoyed the spell of their idyllic life ; 
I have trudged with our own pioneers, as with stout hearts they 
crossed the Cumberland Gap and entered the Dark and Bloody 
Ground; I have stood with them at their guns in their block 
houses, have slept on their raw-hide beds, and shared their jerked 
meat and ‘dodger’; and I have sought to appreciate the devel- 
opment of Saxon sense under the tuition of the wilderness, and 
to trace the schooling of the mind under the auspices of social 
life, in application to the needs of self-government.” 

Those who have read the story of De Soto and La Salle, in 
our histories, will find a fresh light shed upon that picture of 
‘‘truth stranger than fiction,” in the eloquent lectures of Mr. 
Milburn, the blind preacher. The lecture on ‘‘ Western Mind ; 
its Manifestations, Eloquence, and Humor,” is full of suggestion 
and sound philosophy ; and it prepares the sometimes too fastidi- 
ous New-England reader to view, with a more liberal spirit, 
the eccentric accompaniments of a growing but not ripened 
civilization. 


13. Our Living Representative Men. From Official and Original 
He By John Savage. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1860. 
pp. 503. 


It is generally conceded, we believe, that in no previous presi- 
dential campaign, have there been so many aspirants for the 
presidency as now. The book before us “ embraces memoirs of 
the lives and public services of those statesmen, soldiers, and 
politicians, who have been prominently suggested for the presi- 
dential succession in 1861 ;” and the number of persons who are 
thus brought before us reaches thirty-four! Of course, among 
this number are the names of Nathaniel P. Banks, Stephen A. 
Douglas, William H. Seward, Henry A. Wise, Salmon P. Chase, 
and Edward Everett. The whole list of names is too long to be 
given here; but the intelligent reader of the political press will 
readily anticipate who the individuals named are. It is due to 
the author to say, that aside from the ephemeral interest attach- 
ing to his work, in view of the approaching elections, it has a 
more solid and intrinsic value as presenting in the persons of 
their embodiments the great political problems and struggles of 


27* 
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the day in this country. The sketches of Banks, Douglas, and 
Seward, are transcripts, as it were, of the political issues before 
the nation. As a Washington journalist, and an eye and ear 
witness of many of the Congressional occurrences described, the 
author’s peculiar fitness for the task he has undertaken, is obvi- 
ous. The work is peculiarly adapted to the wants of those per- 
sons—and doubtless there are many such—who have heretofore 
been somewhat indifferent as respects political affairs, but have 
recently been led to feel an interest in the general subject. The 
book will make them acquainted with the antecedents of the men 
and measures now prominently before the country. 


14. Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and the Useful 
Arts. A Book for Old and Young. By John Timbs, F.S. A. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 473. 


This book might be called a dictionary of inventions and dis- 
coveries, so general are its contents and so exhaustive is its 
general index. The Stephensons and Brunels, with descriptions 
of the origin and progress of railroads, engineering, and iron 
ship-building ; a detailed account of the calculating machine of 
Babbage and Schentz ; and descriptions of the modern discoveries 
of photography and the stereoscope, may be named as specimens 
of a list of subjects too long to be enumerated here. We are 
glad to state that the author has made a very valuable book very 
entertaining. 


15. Grasses and Forage Plants. <A Practical Treatise, Comprising . 
their Natural History ; Comparative Nutritive Value; Methods of Cul- 
tivating, Cutting and Curing ; and the Management of Grass Lands in 
the United States and British Provinces. By Charles S. Flint, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. With one 
hundred and seventy Illustration. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & 
Co. 1860. pp. 398. 

Milch Cows and Dairy eee Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, 
and Management, in health and disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; the 
Selection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s Method; 
the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Production of Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese ; with a Treatise upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holland; to which 
is added Horsfall’s system of Dairy Management. Same Author and 
Publishers. Liberally Illustrated. 1860. pp. 426. 


We need offer no apology for calling the attention of those 
specially interested in agricultural and dairy pursuits, to the emi- 
nently practical treatises named above. Though it is some ways 
from our speciality to speak authoritatively on the matters treated 
of by these volumes, yet the united voice of testimony, coming 
from reliable sources, leaves no doubt that Mr, Flint’s recent 
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books are the most comprehensive and authoritative agricultural 
text-books yet issued. The numerous illustrations, and the 
author’s care to give common names in connection with scientific 
terms, make the matters treated of clear to the most common 
reader. Whoever owns a farm, will find a large per centage of 
increase in his income therefrom by a practical application of the 
information easily elicited from these works. We are confident 
on this point, from the fact that its pages are perfectly compre- 
hensible to us, though we must confess to an almost entire lack 
of the experience usually necessary to interpret such works. 
Did we own twenty, or even ten acres of cultivated soil, and 
retained our sensitiveness to the products of the dairy, we should 
look upon Mr. Flint’s two books as second in importance hardly 
to the plough. We sometimes commend cyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries as essential adjuncts to the scholar’s writing desk ; not 
less essential to the farmer’s kitchen are the new treatises on 
Grasses and Dairy Farming. The title-pages are so complete an 
index to the special contents of the books, that we need but refer 
the reader to them for a more explicit statement of the leading 
particulars. 


16. Commentaries on the Laws of England, in Four Books, By Sir 
William Blackstone, Knt., with Notes selected from the Editions of 
Archbold, Christian, Coleridge, Chitty, Stewart, Kerr, and others. 
Baron Field’s Analysis, and Additional Notes, and a Life of the Author. 
By George Sharswood, Profe-sor of Law in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In two Volumes. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1859, 
8vo. pp. 811, 739. 


Formal praise and commendation of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries would sound as oddly in the ears of the profession, as 
would the announcement that Bacon was a great philosopher, 
and Milton a great poet, in the ears of persons having an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the great English classics. Formal enun- 
ciations of facts already having the force of self-evident truths, 
provoke only a smile. Though not ourselves ‘learned in the 
law,” nor claiming to be competent to appreciate the merit of 
Blackstone, yet may we rightfully acknowledge his claim, as in 
a department of literature peculiarly his own, the peer of the 
first of British thinkers and authors; we may do this on precisely 
the same principle that we accept the Newtonian system of 
astronomy, notwithstanding we are unable to verify or even com- 
prehend its details. We have read, though not studied, Black- 
stone, and can testify to the hardiness of his intellect, the clear- 
ness of his judgment, the tenacity of his patience, and the classic 
purity, elegance, perspicuity, and compactness of his style. We 
feel qualified to endorse the statement made to us by a profound 
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scholar, to the effect that while scholars outside of the legal pro- 
fession may be excused for ignorance of Littleton and Coke, no 
clergyman, physician, or member of any learned profession, 
should consider his education at all complete who has not at least 
carefully read Blackstone’s Commentaries. The intellectual food 
one gets from Bacon, Locke, Blackstone, and kindred minds, is 
not merely nutritious, but peculiarly strengthening. Habitual 
reading of such authors seems to toughen the mental fibres, and’ 
to compact and vitalize the intellectual character. It is worth 
any one’s while to acquire the habit of such kind of reading. 

But if so much is obvious as respects Blackstone, what of 
Sharswood’s Blackstone? 'To answer this question, we must call 
on the profession. Says Theophilus Parsons, of the Cambridge 
Law School: ‘TI have learned, in this Law School, how much 
students of law need an American edition of Blackstone, which 
should contain the best parts of the large annotations that have 
accumulated in the English editions, together with new American 
notes, bringing the law of Blackstone down to our own age and 
our own country. This is precisely what is done, and exceed- 
ingly well done, by George Sharswood.” Says Professor Dut- 
ton, of the Law School of Yale College: ‘‘ Judge Sharswood 
has judiciously avoided the common error of supposing that the 
value of such a work depends upon the multiplication of refer- 
ences to new cases, without much regard to their pertinacity dr 
authority. In this edition, the notes are chiefly confined to cor- 
rections and illustrations, and corrections of the text, and are 
calculated to cause the work to continue to be, what it has always 
heretofore been, an unrivalled system of the whole common law 
and of English statute here.” ‘‘ His judicious selections,” says 
the editor of Kent’s Commentaries, speaking of Sharswood’s 
Blackstone, “‘ from the annotations of preceding editions, and his 
own very learned and valuable notes, have made this edition the 
best, I think, that has appeared.” Such, we will simply add, is 
the general testimony of the legal profession to the merits of 
Sharswood’s labors in examining twenty-five editions of Black- 
stone, and selecting the most valuable notes and annotations for 
his own edition. We have only to say, that the beauty of the 
typography, clearness of the paper, and substantiality of the 
binding, are worthy of the first publishing house in Philadelphia. 
The comparatively small sum of six dollars will buy the edition 
in the best law binding. 


17. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Collected and Republished 
ao Carlyle. In four Volumes. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 
1860. 


We shall not attempt any criticism of the subject-matter of 
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these volumes. Like our own Emerson, Carlyle stands out from 
his contemporaries, so peculiar, so original, so severely intellec- 
tual, we may add so eccentric in genius and style of expression, 
as to defy the ordinary rules of criticism, and to compel the won- 
der and admiration of men who nevertheless fail to comprehend 
him, and who as often shocked as warmed by his iconoclastic 
judgments and unrhetorical sentences. We presume no one 
making any claim to literary culture, would be willing to confess 
an entire ignorance of the author of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” The 
Miscellanies are, we think, less objectionable on the score of 
mannerism, than his subsequent publications ; while they contain 
the germs of all that he has since developed. They contain, 
among matters positively censurable, the purest specimens of 
eloquence that can be found in the language. The shams of creed, 
politics, society, every-day life, are exposed, denounced, scorched 
with an invective which never before or since found so perfect a 
master. In the realm of thought, of sentiment, of action, the 
Miscellanies are crowded with monstrosities, alike in the best 
and in a worse sense of the term. They will be read as long as 
the English language is spoken by thinking and reading men. 
How it has happened that such productions have had to wait till 
this late day to find a worthy typographical dress, is more than 
we can explain. The enterprising Boston firm that have so lib- 
erally invested in the new edition, have shown, we must think, 
some business judgment. The thousands of Carlyle’s admirers, 
on both sides of the water, will not fail to patronize an enterprise 
which has put their favorite in a mechanical garb that combines 
every attraction of careful editing, convenient arrangement of 
matter, type, paper, and press-work ; in all respects faultless, if 
ever human skill wrought anything faultless. It puzzles us to 
conceive in what particular any improvement can be made on this 
fascinating page. London printers have never excelled it. To 
every person pretending to collect a library, we should say, save 
a chosen and conspicuous niche for this truly splendid edition of 
the Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of the most original and 
vigorous thinker on the other side of the great ocean — Thomas 
Carlyle. . 


18. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume [X. Hayne—Jersey City. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1860. 


If money could represent the value of Knowledge, we should 
say that the purchaser of this volume would get his money’s 
_ worth in these four articles; ‘* Homer,” by Professor Felton ; 
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‘¢ Hungary,” by M. Heilprin; “Italy,” by Herman Raster, and 
“‘ Japan,” by Robert Carter. Yet there are articles equally 
timely upon ‘‘ Hindostan,” ‘“‘ Thomas Jefferson,” ‘* Washington 
Irving,” and ‘‘ Victor Hugo.” Indeed, there is such a mass of 
matter in these 784 double-column pages, on nearly two thousand 
subjects, that it perplexes one to determine what to select as 
specimens of the average character of the volume. We have 
read the article on the ‘‘ Himilaya Mountains,” also the one on 
‘¢ Homer,” and the one on “ Jefferson.” We have read, in part, 
the article on ‘ Ichthiology,” though we literally broke down 
under its weight of details and technicalities. Learners in com- 
position, who would master the art of condensation, will find 
admirable models in the New Cyclopedia. In this respect it 
rivals even the telegraph. It gives us sincere pleasure to learn 
that the work promises to be a pecuniary success, as certainly it is 
successful in the literary sense. We see its portly volumes in 
many libraries. Those who select books whose value shall be 
not less half a century hence, will do well to invest in the New 
Cyclopedia, and this as the several ae appear. 


19. The Crown of Thorns. A Token for the Sorrowing. By E. H. 
Chapin. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1860. pp. 256. 


Growing, for most part, out of a deep experience of sorrow 
on the part of their author, the discourses in this volume speak 
to the heart with a directness and a power such as only the in- 
spiration of deep feeling can command. Of the many choice vol- 
umes from the same gifted author, no other has had so many read- 
ers; and to a large majority of these many, it has in truth been 
strength and consolation. Few, indeed, can read the discourse 
on the ‘ Mission of Children,” without a tear moistening the 
eye, and a heart palpitating with emotion. No one will read the 
discourse on ‘“ The Christian View of Sorrow,” without feeling 
the strength which is peculiarly Christian. Whoever appreciates 
the discourse, ‘“* The Voices of the Dead,” will have nobler and 
more consoling-convictions with reference to the world unseen by 


the outward eye, yet always palpable to the inner vision. The 
other discourses, — ‘“‘ The Three Tabernacles,” ‘‘ The Shadow of 
Disappointment,” ‘Life a Tale,” ‘Christian Consolation in 
Loneliness,” ‘* Resignation,” ‘‘ Our Relations to the Departed,” 
“* Mystery and Faith” —though diversified in topics, and each 
having peculiar points and illustrations, all breathe the same 
spirit of sympathy, of counsel, of encouragement, and of comfort. 
And what shall we say of the mechanical execution of the book ? 
We are unwilling to repeat the hackneyed terms of praise ; for 
the typography, paper, form, and binding are so much above the 
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average of neajness and beauty, that we would thank the pub- 
lisher and printer in other than common-place phrase. We pro- 
nounce it the ‘best specimen of the kind of publication, in the 
mechanical feature, we have ever seen. We sincerely hope that 
each reader will test the matter for himself. Every home needs 
this beautiful volume — “* The Crown of Thorns.” 


20. The Religious Denominations in the United States: their Past 
History, Present Condition, and Doctrines, accurately set forth in Fifty 
Carefully Prepared Articles, written by Eminent Clerical and La 
Authors connected with the Respective Persuasions. ‘Together with 
Complete and Well-Digested Statistics. To which is added A Histo- 
rical Summary of Religious Denominations in England and Scotland. 
an Numerous Portrait Illustrations. Philadelphia: Charles Desilver. 


On opening this handsome double-column octavo, we naturally 
turned to the article on the History of the Universalists, which 
we found to be from the reliable pen of the Rev. A. B. Grosh. 
It has been prepared with much care, giving, in a condensed 
form, a history of the doctrine, of the sect, of its literature, and 
statement of the Scripture Argument on which the doctrine rests. 
The same fairness and liberality have of course been shown all 
the other denominations — every sect and creed: reported by its 
friends. The book contains a great amount of statistical infor- 
mation pertaining to the growth and present condition of Amer- 
ican sects. It fills a place in literature hitherto vacant. It will 
be a necessity with the Christian scholar; and the minister will 
refer to few books as frequently, and with so much of satisfac- 
tion. "We commend the work to the attention of our clergy ; for 
we are certain that they will find it of great service to them in 
those numerous cases where a little information respecting the 
various religious organizations, is imperatively demanded. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed on the paper, binding, and gen- 
eral appearance. ' 


21. Re-Statements of Christian Doctrine, in Twenty-Five Sermons. 
By Henry W. Bellows. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1860. 
pp. 434. 


The author’s Cambridge Address on ** The Suspense of Faith,” 
contained some startling statements as to the extreme tendencies 
of Protestantism; and hence naturally proved the occasion of 
some misapprehension as to the author’s real views, and as to his 
remote purpose. To exhibit the progress of his views towards 
the conclusions put forth in the address, and to put readers into 
@ position which shall enable them to perceive the scope and aim 
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- of his present convictions, is the occasion of the publication 
named above. Deeply sympathizing, as we do, with the general 
tone of the Cambridge address, — feeling that there is more of 
truth and of needed warning in that address than Protestants like 
to confess, — we are prepared to welcome, with more than usual 
earnestness, the appearance of the book bofore us. _Harmoni- 
ously to adjust the rival claims of the emotions and the reason — 
to make earnest faith co-exist with rational culture —is a most 
difficult problem. The world has not yet solved it. We are glad 
to see that our most vigorous intellects are engaged upon it. Dr. 
Bellows is peculiarly gifted for the task; and though he has 
suggested more difficulties than he seems, as yet, able to remove, 
yet, as a frank confession of difficulties is the first step towards 
their removal, we have to thank him for the bold step he has 


taken. 


22. The Life of Stephen A. Douglas. By James W. Sheahan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 528. 


Though this volume was issued before the political fortunes of 
the distingnished individual whose history it gives had been au- 
thoritatively determined by the ‘ adjourned Charleston Conven- 
tion,” its pertinence to the times has not been made less by any 
recent event. Whatever the event of the presidential election 
shall prove, a personage of such marked and commanding quali- 
ties, can hardly owe his prominence before the country to the favor 
of any political body; no lack of favor, on its part, will be likely 
to drive him into obscurity. The volume before us is in large 
measure made up of extracts from the speeches of Mr. Douglas ; 
and hence will prove of much service to those who would know, 
' by authority,” the claims and the arguments of the side of 
national politics represented by the Illinois Senator. His biog- 
rapher is, of course, a partizan friend, and will therefore be 
excused, if zeal for his favorite occasionally leads him to indulge 
in gratuitous reflections upon the motives of persons who have 
been prominently in political collision with him — of which class 
not the least is the other distinguished citizen of Illinois, who 
will be Mr. Douglas’s chief competitor for the presidency. The 
volume is a complete history of the career of Mr. Douglas, up 
to his recent speech in reply to Senator Seward, on the 29th of 
February last. 
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2, The Age of Chivalry. Part I. King Arthur and his Knights. 
Part II. The Mabinogeon; or, Welsh Popular Tales. By Thomas 
Bulfinch. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 414. 


No wide-spread, lasting belief or long-established institu- 
tion has ever been allowed to influence men’s lives and 
nations’ fortunes without serving some definite purpose 
and performing some use; and Chivalry, like other great 
agencies, had its work to do. When Constantine made 
Christianity. the religion of the world and associated it with 
the Imperial power, it could but suffer from the con- 
tact. Humility began to give way to pride, and zeal to 
ambition. Controversies arose, and learning was more 
desired than piety. Polemics took the place ef wise instrue- - 
tion and earnest exhortation ; the war against the flesh and 
the devil was neglected in the struggle between — 
opinions. From the council of Nice the falling off an 
corruption of the outward church were rapid. The clergy 
lost more and more their power over the affections and lives 
of their hearers ; they were too busy and too indifferent to 
retain or use it. While wave after wave of Franks, Ger- 
mans, Goths, Vandals and Huns flung themselves upon the 
sinking State, driving empire from West to East and finall 
overwhelming it, the Christian Church alone had sheng 
enough to stand in the universal overthrow; and its doc- 
trines spread farther and farther through all the turmoil. 
But it was losing its efficiency in governing and purifying 
men, and teaching them to live just, kindly, Christian lives ; 
and this, too, at a time when all the power and authority of 
government and law was swept away utterly. A vast 
amount of fresh, animal life and savage energy was infused 
into the people by the admixture of their robust conquerors. 
Physical rejuvenation had been as much needed as moral. 
After the flood of invaders had in a measure subsided, some 
power was needed which should hold the law-forgetting 
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people in check; a system which should receive and pre- 
serve, however imperfectly, and bring into action the 
precepts of brotherly love, honesty and morality, which the 
guardians of the church were losing sight of and neglecting 
to enforce. Such a system, combining the traditions and 
customs of the Celtic races, the remains of cultivation 
and refinement which the fallen empire had left behind it, 
and the superstitions, many of the precepts, something of 
the spirit of Christians, was Chivalry ;—a strange mixture 
of Christianity and Paganism, of superstition and impiety, of 
honor and dishonesty, of gentle courtesy and brute force, 
of chastity and licentiousness, of morality and profligacy. 
It was the natural outgrowth of the time,—of the people 
with their warm blood whirling through their veins, their 
teeming imaginations, their rude ideas of honor, their love 
of pomp and parade, their superstition and their levity. Its 
growth, its extent and its continuance show how naturall 
it resulted from, and how faithfully it represented their 
character. 

The use of Chivalry was to keep alive and active in men’s 
minds the principles of honor and courtesy, of fidelity and 
sacrifice, which stood in place of Christian uprightness 
and neighborly love. It inculcated the duties of outward 
religion, and preserved that dim, mysterious, deep-seated 
reverence for sacred things which was for a long time the 
only guardian of piety. It held up a high standard of man- 
ly character, though it’sometimes connived at the violation 
of the most sacred rights. It favored excess and intemper- 
ance ; yet bestowed the most liberal and genuine applause 
on the highest virtue. Though it often set at naught the 
sacred relation of husband and wife, yet by insisting upon 
constancy to a single love, it put a strong check upon the 
roving appetites and indiscriminate indulgence of the age, 
which had before brought Greece and Rome to a state of 
pollution of which few people now have any idea. The 
dissolute court of Charles the Second and the gilded reign 
of Louis Quatorze offer a counterpart in this respect to the 
worst that Chivalry can show, and even modern Paris or 
Naples or Madrid would not look clean in the comparison. 

The most obvious, much-talked-of effect of Chivalry was 
upon the condition of woman. She who before had been 
the slave of man’s caprice,—seldom honored, though often 
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petted, commonly looked down upon and degraded,—was 
now become little less than a goddess: her favor the object 
of a life’s devotion ; her smile the reward for suffering and 
labor ; her bidding law, which none dared disobey. Yet 
while her station was so much exalted, her real excellence 
was hardly better understood. True love there was, surely, 
as always, but it was not the boasted love of Chivalry. 
When the ideal of manhood was the union of warlike 
prowess and lofty courtesy, the natural counterpart and 
complement was the fulness of grace and beauty; and for 
these woman was prized. We shall see clearer proofs of 
the selfish and egotistical character of this devotion, in look- 
ing at the romances of Chivalry. 

But Chivalry, with all its extent, duration and individu- 
ality was merely a succedaneum, and these partial benefits 
were to prepare the way for better things to come. The in- 
ordinate exaltation of woman had at least lifted her out of 
her subordinate position, and men were better prepared to 
recognize her true excellence and her rights when they 
were gradually unveiled. ‘The splendor and magnificence 
of princes made them patrons of learning and arts, which 
thus gathered strength for the full luxuriance into which 
they burst when Chivalry itself had begun to pass away. 
The reverence it demanded for at least the externals of re- 
ligion kept men’s minds in some sort ready for a purer faith. 
When, after half-a-dozen centuries, ignorance began to yield 
to learning and anarchy to rule; when the doting church 
at Rome was rudely shaken by the Reformation, and better 
worship and truer precepts took the place of her ordinances 
and teachings, the work of Chivalry was finished and it 
passed away. The last hero of Chivalry and the first pro- 
testant king met on “ the field of the cloth of gold” at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The origin of romantic fiction has been the subject of 
much dispute and many theories. Mallet and Bishop Percy 
ascribed it to the Northern Scalds, Warton and others to 
the Arabians, others again to the remains of classic mytho- 
logy and fable. A recent French writer, (Villemarqué) 
after long research, sums up his conclusions thus: ‘ Que 
les contes chevaleresques bretons ou figure le roi Arthur, 
derniére forme de legende traditionelle ae il est le sujet, 
ont été le type des principales épopées chevaleresques fran- 
gais et étrangéres de la Table Ronde.” 
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It would seem that both system and literature were the 
necessary results of their time, the characteristic ideas of 
many broken and commingling races ; and, doubtless, every 
one of these theories contains truth.» Beginning, probably, 
with the traditions of the Britons, these stories passed suc- 
cessively through different minds and were re-written by 
different hands, receiving some additions from each, gather- 
ing more and more of fable, of the Chivalry of higher civil- 
ization and later time, assuming many different forms before 
that in which we now see them. They give us, then, no 
real knowledge of those whom they pretend to describe, 
but a true abstract of the character and thoughts of those 
by whom and for whom they were written. They hold out 
*a representation, distorted in chronology, geography and 
other matters of historical perspective ; yet as faithful in de- 
tail, as full of light and shade, as spirited and lifelike, as an 
old Flemish painting. In the stories of Arthur and his 
knights we see mirrored the feelings, the manners, the life, 
of five centuries after. Hence these extravagant fictions 
have a use and value which the most accurate enumera- 
tion of events would lack. 

Like the early writings of every literature, these ro- 
mances are marked by lively imagination and profuse 
details. “They are full of that. life which writers always 
give when they are fully inspired by their subject, and 
write with entire self-abandonment. Often they are prosy 
and tedious; often the current of the story is fast and 
strong. ‘The descriptions are commonly graphic; some- 
times beautiful, and often absurd. The individuality of dif- 
ferent characters is preserved, as if unconsciously, not only 
in each separate romance, but more or less throughout all 
in which the same persons appear. Withal they are full of 
inconsistencies, continually setting all laws of unity at de- 
fiance. The nominal hero of a romance is often not the 
principal person in it. In most of them the real hero is 
changed many times. ‘The reader is at first sight surprised 
that the women excite no more interest than they do in 
these romances. The writer seldom gives his female char- 
acters more attention than is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain their connection with the story. He thinks he has 
done enough when he has painted them as wonders of beau- 
ty. This is an almost universal peculiarity of the romances. 
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Even Ariosto seems to think his women rather in the way 
—at least he shows very little fondness for them, and takes 
very little pains with them. This looks strange, in sight of 
the extravagant devotion which chivalry paid to woman, 
and when we remember that the cause of all the knight’s 
exploits and adventures, the object of all his devotion, is the 
lady whom we see and care for so little. But this shows us 
again that woman was valued not for her own worth and 
loveliness, but as an object of possession, and for her 
beauty ; that the homage men gave her was but a reflected 
self-admiration. It was given her, not as something she 
could claim for her due, but by the condescending kind- 
ness of her lord; and in return for it she must serve his 
pleasures, grace his festivals, smile on his exploits, and re- 
ward his prowess. She had not yet taken her position as 
helper, companion and equal. 

The romances of chivalry fall mostly into two classes,— 
one including those which relate to king Arthur and his 
knights, the other those of Charlemagne and his compeers. 
Beside these there are the utterly fabulous Amadises, Pal- 
merins, etc., for a catalogue of whom see the account of 
the search by the priest and the barber in Don Quixote’s 
library. The first class is that of which we have to speak 
now. ‘They are the oldest,—perhaps the most characteris- 
tic and entertaining. They are very numerous and drearily 
long. The general reader will hardly have time or inclina- 
tion to work his way through them to make acquaintance 
with Arthur’s knights and learn of their exploits. Mr. 
Ellis has done very great service to the curious in such 
matters by his ** Specimens of Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances.” But many who would wish, as every one ought, 
to know something of these things, would turn uneasily 
from a long book of comparatively disconnected abstracts 
and extracts. Mr. Wright has recently edited an edition of 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s “ History of King Arthur,” but this 
is too quaint and too prolix for popular reading. The most 
entertaining account 1s to be found in Dunlop’s “ History of 
Fiction.” Here, however, it forms but a small part of an 
extended whole, and gives us abstracts of the principal ro- 
mances, rather than a sketch of the whole subject. Mr. 
Tennyson, in his Idyis of the King, has marked these legends 
of king Arthur deeply with his own peculiar thought and 
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feeling. Although he takes the stories for the most part as 
he finds them, he has given to every character in them a 
form from his own imagination. The incidents are from the 
romancers; the style is of the poet. To the indistinct forms 
of old heroes and heroines, he gives a firm outline and vivid 
colors. In this way, sometimes, the old character is lost, 
and a new and different one substituted. Where he has 
found a vague, confused story, he has used it to make the 
picture that he wished, by arranging, combining, contrast- 
ing and coloring, to suit his own feeling. The “ Idyls,” 
like all Mr. Tennyson’s Poems, are full of the breath of 
life. Every figure moves by its own strength and impulse. 
We see no propping up; no pushing or wire-pulling. He 
has given to Arthur, to Guenever, to Launcelot, to Vivien, 
to Merlin, even, characters from his own imagination, 
stronger and more distinct than any of the romances show 
us. The strength and dignity, the fulness and beauty that 
we look for in vain among these, we find everywhere in 
Mr. Tennyson’s book. We see king Arthur—not as the 
romances show him to us, a convenient, dignified man of 
straw, to hold splendid court and take part in rich pageants— 
but a grand and noble man, showing well how a great heart 
can keep its place and its power through and above all the 
glitter of a life of adventure and prowess. Kingly as we 
see him‘here, kingly in his person, kingly in his bearing, in 
his life and in his heart, we no longer wonder, as we have 
been tempted to before, that he should form the centre and 
rallying point of so many brave knights; but we see how, 
in true manliness, he overtops them all, making every 
one acknowledge his superiority, but without haughtiness or 
oppressive authority. He gains and holds the willing ser- 
vice and homage of all by his weight of character, though 
inferior to many in personal strength and prowess, then 
gloried in as the highest excellences of manhood. This 
spirit of characterization most shows Mr. Tennyson’s great 
power. We feel at once as if his Arthur were’ the real 
Arthur, whom dull chroniclers have failed to recognize and 
represent in the romances, but whom the eye of the poet at 
once discerned, that he might point him out to us and make 
us wonder that we had never before distinguished him. 

In his longer poems, Mr. Tennyson has chosen hitherto 
forms which left him, in a great measure, free from the 
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trammels of regularly studied design and proportion. The 
Princess, a medley; In Memoriam, a loose congeries ; 
Maud, a bitter extravaganza~these needed no great effort 
' for unity of effect. The Idyls are detached stories, differing 
in feeling and events, containing different characters, in 
part; though connected by time, place, manner and circum- 
stance. Nevertheless the material is most artistically ar- 
ee the connection and progress of the whole carefully 
studied. ‘The stories selected are all, as the title of the 
book would lead us to expect, stories of Arthur’s court, and 
unity is given to the series by connecting them all, more or 
less, with the lives of Launcelot and Guenever, Arthur’s 
queen. Thus far he was guided by the romances them- 
selves, in which the love of this miserable pair is shown to 
be at the bottom of almost everything that goes on in 
Arthur’s court. This is the key-note of the whole series. 
It is but lightly touched in the first Idyl ;-and we are re- 
minded of it again, more forcibly, in the second. In the 
third, the whole movement bears a distinct reference to it, 
and the fourth is occupied with its end and consequences. 
From the beginning, everything is skilfully arranged to re- 
tain the interest and heighten the climacteric effect of the 
whole. 

The selection of topics is an instance of Mr. Tennyson’s 
remarkable boldness and self-reliance. The stories chosen 
are almost without incident, and their interest is left to de- 
pend wholly on their treatment. The subjects are, with one 
exception, tender and affecting, speaking always to the 
heart’s finer and softer feelings. The style is carefully sub- 
dued to correspondence with the subject. It is simple and 
melodious, though always strong: sometimes sharp, clear, 
and startling, as the ring of an anvil. Compact and nervous, 
often condensing into an epithet, the simile which another 
would have dressed out in a line; picturesque and quaint at 
times, it suits rather with the feeling of the particular tale 
it tells, than with the showy unreal character of the life it 
describes. So the tone of each poem is perfect, and the con- 
sistency of the whole series carefully considered. In each 
something of an epic form is preserved; the story begins 
with the lesdilia incident, and we are brought at once into 
sight of the heroine; forerunning events are presently told 
in an episode, and the action moves on tothe end. They 
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are called simply from the names of their heroines—Enid, 
Vivien, Elaine, Guenever. The number chosen is perhaps 
the best possible: a smaller number would have left us un- 
satisfied; more would have been a dangerous experiment. 

The first Idyl is founded on the story of Geraint, the son 
of Erbyn, given in the Welsh Mabinogeon. The heroine, 
Enid, deeply loving and deeply loved by her husband, is 
grieved at hearing him laughed at and accused of unmanli- 
ness for his devotion to her, and lets fall some words which 
he, waking out of sleep, hears and misunderstands. He 
imagines her unfaithful, and here we are first shown the 
connecting thread of the stories. It was the love which 
Euid bore to Guenever which had first made Geraint, un- 
easy at the influence of the faithless queen, withdraw from 
the court to pass his whole time with his wife in his own 
castle. This now lends strength to his suspicions and keen- 
ness to his pain. He,sets out sternly on a wild quest of 
adventure and strife, keeping only Enid with him, clad in 
her meanest dress. The final triumph of the wife’s love 
and constancy, the reconciliation and repentance of Geraint, 
follow at last and end the story. The whole is told with 
the perfection of simplicity, with great beauty and tender- 
ness, and when occasion offers, with great vividness and 
strength ; yet it is the one which less than any of the others 
the author has modified and marked with his own peculiari- 
ties. ‘The character of Enid is pictured with surpassing 
grace. In the tale itself she wins us by her patience, her 
sweet womanliness, and her faithfulness; in the Idyl our 
sympathy is increased by the delicate treatment of the poet. 

eraint is a good manly example of the better hero of chiv- 
alry ; an actual living man, with a man’s love, a man’s 
jealousy, a man’s stern self-subjugation or rather self-despot- 
ism: a strong man’s strength and a strong man’s weakness. 

Mr. Tennyson’s force of simile and expression is strikingly 
shown in such passages as these : 


“And arms on which the standing muscle sloped 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it.” 


‘*But while the sun yet beat a dewy blade, 
The sound of many a heavily galloping hoof 
Smote on her ear, and turning round she saw 
Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it.” 
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The effect of three successive dactyles breaking in upon 
the stately Iambic metre in the last extract, is most striking. 
Also: 


* Like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand.” 


The last line is wonderfully and beautifully expressive. 

The song of Enid to fortune and her wheel, has been 
often quoted, and is familiar to all readers. 

The subject of the second Idyl is perhaps badly chosen, 
certainly badly treated. It represents Vivien, the fairy of 
the Lake, where she wins and coaxes from Merlin the charm 
by which she gains possession of him, body and spirit, and 
shuts him up in a bush, from which he can never escape. 
The idea which the old fables give of this transaction is that 
Merlin, grown to be a doting old man, was too troublesome 
and exacting for the lightsome fairy, who for the rest had 
liked him well, but at last took this means, as the only one 
that offered, of getting rid of his persecutions, yet made 
some amends by her frequent visits to him. We find her to 
be a winsome fairy, with the attributes of beauty, gayety, 
generosity and waywardness, which belong usually to a fairy 
in a fairy tale. But Mr. Tennyson has metamorphosed her 
completely, giving her the heart of a Scandinavian wolf- 
woman, of Lamia or Geraldine. He makes her aim at sub- 
duing and controlling Merlin merely to gratify a wicked 
love of power and mischief. To gain his love, she tries all 
the wiles, blandishments, and falsehoods that a wicked wo- 
man’s heart, or Mr. Tennyson’s imagination, could supply. 
The tale contains no incidents, nothing but a description of 
their interview in the woods to which she had followed Mer- 
lin, with abundant selections from their discourse, which of 
course was principally carried on by Vivien, and that in a 
most disreputable way. We are relieved, and in a degree 
consoled, by the cele dignity of Merlin’s answers and con- 
duct, and begin to have some curiosity as to what unlucky 
accident is to place the dangerous power in Vivien’s false 
hands, when the poet, as if tired of the sport, with no other 
intervention than a violent thunderclap, abruptly dismisses 
the subject by telling us that at last she succeeded in coax- 
ing over the wizard. 
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The whole tone and feeling of this Idyl, except when re- 
lieved by the honor and wisdom which are brought out in 
Merlin, to be vanquished by a false show of passion, are 
untrue and bad. There is a resemblance in form and man- 
ner to the rest of the book, besides the connecting link of 
Launcelot’s love for Guenever, which we see here again, 
and more plainly than in the first Idyl. These are enough 
to maintain connection and apparent homogeneity ; but here 
the likeness ends, and was intended to end. <A kind of 
snake-like fascination is carried with a remarkable power 
through the whole poem. The style is, as ever, in keeping 
with the subject. It is richer than that of the first, more 
florid, more heated, with an unreal glare and dazzle upon 
it all. Its character is earthly, sensuous, with a trace of 
diablerie. The reader leaves it with the same sensations 
with which he may leave the glitter and excitement of the 
theatre, after some unwholesome melodrama. 

Mr. Tennyson’s unequalled skill and carefulness make 
him fully responsible for all that he does, and expose him to 
full condemnation when he abuses his great powers. In the 
present case his reasons are not difficult to follow. While 
perhaps he was glad to be free for a time from the careful 
simplicity of style of his other Idyls, to find scope for his 
wonderful luxuriance of expression, his bright and dainty 
word-painting, there was yet a much stronger reason for this 
change of manner. The first and third Idyls are both ten- 
der and touching stories of woman’s love, by which the 
reader’s softer and higher sentiments are kept awake through- 
out, and in the last these feelings are to be aroused with all 
the poet’s power, so that it is necessary to make some break 
in the series, and relieve the tension of our sympathies, or 
the effect will be lost at the end. But Mr. Tennyson might 
have done all this, might have taken this same subject of 
Vivien, or another, might have treated it as fancifully as he 
chose, might have relaxed and pleased the reader with a 
lighter fable, without filling his fairy’s mouth with all the 
prurient gossip of a femme de chambre. Weare not afraid of 
plain speaking when there is occasion for it; but when Mr. 
Tennyson fills several pages, perfectly unnecessarily, with the 
Decameron stories of a wanton court, we can but cry out 
upon him for abuse of his wonderful powers. Here he rep- 
resents Vivien, full of spleen at the knights of the Round 
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Table, among whom he makes her reputation far from 
enviable, 


“ Letting her tongue 
Rage like a fire among the noblest names, 
Polluting and imputing her whole self, 
Defaming and defacing, till she left 
Not even Launcelot brave or Galahad pure,” 


retailing all the wanton scandal and dishonorable stories she 
can think of, of which Mr. Tennyson gives us a good share 
before he leaves us to imagine, or refuse to imagine, the rest. 
We should be glad to see this second Idyl removed from the 
book, whether or no its place could be supplied by some- 
thing of a better character, which should fill its place and 
do its legitimate duty as well. 

The third Idyl contains the story of Elaine, “the Lady 
of Shalott,” a subject which had before attracted Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s notice, and which he made familiar to the readers of 
his earlier poems. Elaine is pictured most delicately, a 
pure, lovely, soft-hearted maiden, whose imagination is cap- 
tivated by the glory and the charm of the great Launcelot. 
She pours upon him the whole love of her tender, girlish 
heart, and when it is turned back unrequited, she fades and 
dies. Most touchingly he has told the whole story of her 
first love, her hope, her self-sacrificing service and care for 
her wounded knight, her withering disappointment, her 
death, and the solemn voyage of the dead up the river ; so 
touchingly that he makes us forget the beauty of submission 
and faith. All readers of Tennyson will remember how the 
end of the story is told in “The Lady of Shalott.” By 
comparing the earlier poem with the later, we may see, in 
some measure, the kind and degree of Mr. Tennyson’s 
growth in the interim ; how outward effect has now become 
secondary to the inward thought and feeling of which it is 
the expression. We could wish to quote at length from this 
Idyl, but that would be out of place here. One sweetly 
simple passage we may choose : 


‘Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, ‘ Must I die? ’” 
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The echo of Launcelot’s love for Guenever which caught 
our ear in the first Idyl, which returned upon us again in 
the second, is heard more and more plainly in the third, of 
which it makes the chief accompaniment, and now in the 
fourth it overbears everything else, and summons all our 
attention. We have been led forward by it step by step till 
we are brought into the very midst of the action, into the 
presence of those in whom all the interest is made to centre. 
The king’s crafty nephew, Mordred, surprises Launcelot 
and the queen in an interview. It is meant to be their last ; 
the guilty Guenever bids her lover a remorseful farewell, 
and prepares for a life of lonely penance and late fidelity to 
her lord. “Too late, too late!” Their long-hidden sin 
may not fail of its earthly punishment. Mordred knows 
nothing of their repentance and renunciation, and would be 
ready to recognise nothing. Yet if the discovery must be, 
the selfish instrument is not to be successful ; for the mighty 
Launcelot, though unarmed, is not to be trapped and chained 
by a herd of caitiffs, and scattering right and left Mordred 
and his companions, who had thought to capture him, car- 
ries the queen in safety to a convent, where he leaves her 
in her shame and repentance. 

The incidents of Arthur’s last war, Mordred’s insurrec- 
tion, the king’s return, his final battle, his fatal victory, and 
his death, are all familiar, and are very slightly touched 
upon in the poem. ‘The king’s death he had already treated 
in his “ Morte d’ Arthur,” and does not repeat here. He 
crowns his work with a last interview between Arthur and 
Guenever, in the convent where she has taken refuge. We 
are prepared by a picture of the queen in her anguish and 
humiliation, in which Arthur finds her. We know of noth- 
ing in Mr. Tennyson’s writings which can compare with this 
interview in its beauty, dignity, and elevation of feeling. 
Through all the bitter anguish at the sudden knowledge of 
a life-long deceit and betrayal in his queen, to whom his 
whole heart was given, his love could still leave the guilty 
wife in forgiveness, and fill her soul with a hope of better 
life, of truer love and happiness, which when he had left 
her forever was to be a guiding, strengthening, and restoring 
influence, till her work of trial and penitence was ended for 
this world. 
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Mr. Bulfinch’s pleasant “Age of Chivalry” gives the 
substance of the whole romantic history of Arthur and his 
court, in as connected and consistent a manner as a litera- 
ture so varied and discursive will allow, saving the reader 
the trouble of wading through a weary mass of old litera- 
ture, and the greater labor of comparing and digesting in 
his own mind different romances, to form a clear idea of the 
whole. He gives us'a well-defined picture of the imaginary 
age of Arthur, of the Round Table, of the search for the 
Sangreal, of the adventures, tke loves, the splendors and the 
barbarism of his court. He shows us the majestic Arthur, 
a good impersonation of the rising kingly authority, and an 
illustration of its early character. Around him all beauty 
and valor collect. At his suggestion the greatest adventures 
are achieved, in his battles the greatest victories are won. 
But his strength is rather in the good will and voluntary 
service of his knights, than in the recognized authority of 
law and order, —still less in any divine prescriptive right. 
The personal interest is chiefly in the knights that surround 
him, and his glory mostly a reflected glory. We see the 
beauteous, frail queen Guenever, with al a woman’s weak- 
nesses, and none of a woman’s strength, skilfully playing 
her part in filling the kingdom with trouble, costing her hus- 
band at last his sceptre and his life, and finally, when the 
mischief is all done, stricken with repentance and passing 
her last days in a convent. The peerless Launcelot Du Lac 
is her lover, the tallest, yellowest-haired, handsomest, bravest 
and most courteous of all the knights that ever lived! He 
is the real hero of Arthur’s court. Snared by the beauty of 
Guenever, for her sake he achieves great adventures, wins 
unequalled glory, plunges the kingdom into wars, (the good 
Arthur innocently receives all these services as rendered ,to 

1 The eulogium uttered by Sir Hector over the body of Sir Launcelot, 
has often been quoted as a portrait of what was then regarded as the 
perfection of the knightly character. “Ah, Sir Launcelot!” he said, 
‘“‘there thou liest. And now I dare to say thou wert never matched of 
none earthly man’s hand. And thou wert the courteousest knight that 
ever bare shield; and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse ; and thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful man, that 
ever loved woman; and thou wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among 
press of knights; and the meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate 
in hall among ladies; and thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in the rest.” 

VOL, XVII. 29 
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himself, and is duly grateful for them,) and at last carries 
her off in open rebellion. He is no bad prototype of that 
great Duke of Buckingham who stirred the queenly heart 
of Anne of Austria, a thousand years after. That the most 
noble and generous of all knights should so basely injure his 
trusting lord, does not seem to make much impression upon 
the romancers, till, at the end, the great-hearted Arthur, 
more kingly in his death than his life, is wafted, ever-dying, 
to the fairy isle of Avalon, — 
“And the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan, 

That, fluting a wild carol, ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 

With swarthy webs.” 

Then the lovers awake from their moral slumbers, and 
end a life of troubled and sinful love with separation and 
lonely death. 

There is Gawain, second only to Launcelot in prowess, 
less brilliant, winning less admiration from the ladies, or en- 
thusiasm from the chroniclers, but the most manly, faithful, 
and generous of all Arthur’s knights. Launcelot’s and 
Gawain’s are. the two most strongly marked characters in 
the romances. Launcelot’s is full of those unnatural incon- 
sistencies, — for not all are unnatural, — which writers are 
sure to fall into when they spend their sympathies upon 
heroes who persist in systematic wrong. But we seldom see 
a character more honest and manly than that which most of 
the romancers give Sir Gawain. Then there is Sir Kay, 
the king’s foster-brother, butler, seneschal, and what not, a 
great favorite with Arthur, who is always getting himself 
and others into scrapes, from which they are to be extricated 
by his more successful brethren in arms. He is a loud- 
voiced, bragging, blundering wight, who serves the king 
with wine, tells him stories, and gives him bad advice, which 
continually leads him into trouble. The knights use him 
to test adventures upon, much as sailors in unknown latitudes 
use monkeys to try strange fruits. The discomfiture of Sir 
Kay, which commonly ensues, is the signal for some more 
doughty knight to undertake the adventure. 

The sage Merlin appears upon the stage long enough to 
institute the Round Table and to establish Arthur upon the 
throne; after which, by some contrivance of the fairy 
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Vivien, with whom he was in love, he was provided with 
lodgings in a thorn bush, which he could never get out of, 
and where, consequently, he must be to this day. 

After Launcelot, the favorite of the romancers is Sir 
Tristram. Like Launcelot, he carries through life an undy- 
ing love for the wife of his king, who was, in this case, his 
own uncle, king Mare of Cornwall. But Tristram has 
more of our sympathy. He had won the love of the fair 
Iseult before her marriage, and had been compelled by his 
uncle, in performance of one of those rash vows over which 
knights in those days were continually breaking their necks, 
to bring him his lady-love for a wife, and sacrifice his love 
to his honor. The sacrifice, it is true, is not quite complete, 
for Tristram still contrives to keep up a very intimate inter- 
course with Iseult; but king Marc, more jealous than 
Arthur, is continually interrupting the course of their true 
love with all sorts of obstacles, and often succeeds in dam- 
ming it up entirely for a time. We are gratified at seeing 
king Marc, not long after his marriage, caught in his own 
trap, having rashly granted a boon to a travelling harper, 
who turns out to be a Saracen knight, and being in love 

with the queen, demands her as the reward of his music. 
Saracens, by the way, play quite an important part in many 
of the romances. Whenever any one is wanted for pur- 
poses of battle or slaughter, a Saracen is the most convenient 
resort possible, for the infidelity and total depravity of the 
race obviate the necessity of providing any immediate cause 
for the most deadly hatred on the part of Christian knights. 
Tristram it is, of course, who pursues the Saracen, and hav- 
ing vanquished him, generously restores Iseult to her hus- 
band, with some rather unpalatable advice. Naturally, 
Tristram presently gets banished from his uncle’s court ; he 
spends a fortnight in performances like those of Don Quix- 
ote in the Sierra Morena, kills a giant, is carried in triumph 
to the king, is banished again, meets with a variety of ad- 
ventures, goes to Arthur’s court, and at length becomes a 
knight of the Round Table. He afterwards succors the 
king of Brittany against a rebellious vassal, and in return is 
offered the and of the beautiful princess Iseult, of Brittany, 
called Iseult of the white hands. According to one version 
of the story, Tristram marries her out of gratitude for her 
care in healing a very severe wound which he had received, 
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and afterwards neglects her most ungratefully. The more 
agreeable account, selected by Mr. Bulfinch, tells us that 
ristram decided to renounce his love for Iseult of Cornwall, 
and settle down, as quietly as was possible in those stirring 
times, with Iseult of Brittany. Having one day, however, 
got a very dangerous wound, whilst fighting against some 
rebellion, finding himself beyond the reach of his wife’s 
skill, his thoughts reverted to his first Iseult, who had once 
cured him in a similar strait, — and he privately sent word 
to her tocome to him. Iseult the Fair profited by her hus- 
band’s absence to fly to her old lover; but his wife, getting 
wind of the matter, persuaded him that the messenger ha 
returned unsuccessful, and Iseult arrived to find that Tris- 
tram had just died of disappointment and grief. She imme- 
diately followed his example. King Marc, with singular 
generosity, had the lovers buried in his own chapel, and 
straightway from the tomb of Tristram there issued a wild 
briar, which clambered up the neighboring wall, crept along 
and dropped exactly upon the tomb of Iseult. It was thrice 
cut down, and thrice repeated its journey, till King Marc, 
in despair, left it to shadow their graves, which at the last 
account it still continued to do. The reader will detect the 
plagiarism in the well-known ballad of Lord Lovell : 


“And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of his bosom a briar.” 


The romance of Tristram has been the most popular of 
all, and has furnished material for innumerable writers ; 
among them, Spenser, Boiardo and Ariosto, have made more 
or less use of it. It is such histories as those of Tristram 
and Launcelot, that excited old Roger Ascham to say, with 
some asperity,—‘‘ The whole pleasure of these bookes 
standeth in two specyall poyntes, in open manslaghter and 
bold bawdrie his is good stuffe for wise men to laugh 
at, or honest men to take pleasure at.” 

But they are not all so bad. The stories of the search 
for the Sangreal, call out the best sympathies of the ro- 
mancers, and are full of a reverence and tenderness which 
we do not find in the others. The Sangreal, or Holy Grail, 
was the cup from which Christ drank at the Last Supper. 
It was brought to England by “the gentle knight, Joseph 
- of Arimathea,” and. its keeping had always been intrusted 
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to one of his lineal descendants; but in Arthur’s time it had 
wholly disappeared from the sight of man. At the instance 
of Merlin, Arthur engages the knights of his Round Table 
in search for it, and all go off under a vow to seek it for a 
year andaday. The inimitable Launcelot fails in a quest 
yvhiclitdinanids perfect purity in the successful knight. ‘Tris- 
tram gains no tidings of the holy vessel, and is soon diverted 
from his search. Even the good Gawain returns, baffled 
and wounded. In the romance of Perceval, this knight,— 
who on his first appearance at court, a raw country stripling, 
causes great merriment, and affords to the luckless Sir Kay 
an opportunity, which is eagerly embraced, of getting into 
trouble,—becomes in a short time one of the brightest orna- 
ments of chivalry. After a long series of adventures, some 
of them discreditable enough, he makes the acquaintance of 
his uncle, le Roi Pescheur, the Sinner King, guardian of the 
Sangreal. From him Percival receives the precious relic b 
inheritance. The Sangreal, after serving him through life 
in a variety of tricks of legerdemain, is, at his death, carried 
up to heaven, and is seen no more on earth. But this ac- 
count is wholly out of keeping with the rest of the history 
of the Sangreal. Mr. Bulfinch, as usual, chooses the pleas- 
anter story, which here is much the more appropriate. Sir 
Galahad, Launcelot’s son, who to all his father’s beauty, 
prowess and courtesy, added refinement and purity which 
the other lacked, had been pointed out as the finder of the 
Holy Grail. After a short but most brilliant career, he is 
conducted to a vessel, and embarking, finds the Sangreal 
upon a silver table, covered with red satin. At this sight 
he prays that he may be allowed to die whenever he shall 
ask it, and his prayer is granted. He is carried to the city 
of Sarras, of which he is at once chosen king, and after a 

ear, being blessed with a vision of Joseph of Arimathea, 

is ancestor, he prays for death. His soul is borne up to 
heaven by a company of angels, and the holy vessel is re- 
moved at the same time. ‘Since then was there never one 
so hardy as to say that he had seen the Sangreal on earth 
any more.” 

The death of King Arthur is familiar to all readers of 
Tennyson. It ends that part of Mr. Bulfinch’s book devo- 
ted to the romances of Arthur. We somewhat regret that 
he took no notice of the romance of Perceforest, who was 


29* 
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Arthur’s ancestor, a follower of Alexander the Great. The 
conqueror, it seems, in his eastern expedition, was driven 
from the Indian ocean to the shores of England by stress of 
weither. There Perceforest, at first called Betis, established 
himself. This romance is one of the most remarkable for 
bright description, rapid and interesting narrative, and fertile 
invention ; and is the most outrageous of all in its desperate 
defiance of all unity, method, probability, geography, his- 
tory, chronology and known fact. 

About a third of Mr. Bulfinch’s book is filled with selec- 
tions from the Welsh Mabinogeon, published some fifteen 
years ago in England, with a translation by Lady Guest, 
but in such a form as to be inaccessible to general readers. 
In many of these, Arthur and his knights reappear, and we 
recognize old friends in new circumstances. The difference 
between the romances and the stories of the Mabinogeon is 
very marked. The latter are much fresher and livelier, 
showing freer play of fancy. The most entertaining is that 
of the lady of the Fountain, which has almost the ease and 
grace of a German fairy tale, of which many of these sto- 
ries remind us very much, instead of the pompous and 
somewhat stiff progress of a romance of Chivalry. These 
extracts are a valuable addition to the book, as it will prob- 
ably be long before the Mabinogeon itself is presented in a 
form adapted for popular reading. | 

Mr. Bulfinch comes to his task with excellent preparation, 
and in an appropriate spirit. His selections are very judi- 
cious, in a case where judicious selection was a difficult mat- 
ter. He has, by careful arrangement, made his disjointed 
materials into an orderly and coherent whole, with an unity 
and regular development that could hardly have been looked 
for. He has touched delicately matters in which delicacy 
was not easy, though at the expense of much suppression, if 
not of occasional obscurity. The greatest merit of his work 
seems to us to be that in selecting, retrenching, and re- 
uniting, he has not lost the spirit of his originals. Fre- 
quently we find him using the very words of the old 
romancers ; when he does not, his style is fairly in keeping 
with his subject; quaint, simple, but without disagreeable 
affectation. He has prefaced his stories with a short survey 
of the earliest English history, taken principally, as he says, 
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from Milton’s history ; but this, though appropriate enough, 
is merely subsidiary, and comparatively uninteresting. 

We have often wished for some book which should give 
us a connected account of the old heroes of chivalry and 
their exploits, and any who feel the same wish now will find 
it met in Mr. Bulfinch’s pages. These stories delighted the 
old-English for too many centuries, and had too strong an 
influence upon them to be forgotten by their descendants. 
Their historical value as pictures of manners is very great, 
and we must not forget that they show us the lives and 
thoughts of their writers and readers rather than of their 
heroes. 

Spenser’s Fairy Queen is full of the old romance. In 
later times Scott, not only in his ballads, &c., but through 
all his works, abounds in allusions to them. Among Ten- 
nyson’s smaller poems, we find “The Lady of Shallott,” 
‘Sir Gallahad,” “Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere,” 
and the * Morte d’Arthur.” In ‘ The Palace of Art” he 
Says: 

“Or mystic Uther’s deeply wounded son 


In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watched by weeping queens.” 


We fear many a reader has passed over the allusion un- 
recognized. 

But Mr. Bulfinch has not finished his work, or fully re- 
deemed the title of his book. He has hinted that we may 
expect from him a similar volume of the romances of Charle- 
= and his peers, which are equally necessary to the 
understanding of Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso. We hope, 


too, that he will not pass over in silence, though he can 
hardly do justice to them all, Amadis of Gaul, the Palme- 
rins, Don Belianis, Florismarte, Beltenebros, and others of 
the countless hosts whose lives and adventures are found in 
the Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian romances. 


I. 
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Art. XXIV. 
The True Method of Evangelism. — Rtinerancy. 


Tue primitive Evangelists wete commissioned in these 
words: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” We shall not now stop to inquire what 
it was that composed the Gospel — what doctrines, what 
revelations of purpose and will, what unfoldings of an infi- 
nite plan, what depths of parental love and grace. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to know, that it was some- 
thing opposed to the traditions of men and the philosophies 
of the world. The divine words of Jesus— words such as 
had never been spoken by any other teacher, clothed with 
the very power of God for the salvation of human souls — 
these the disciples were to preach to “ every creature.” Not 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but to the 
heathen in their blindness; not only in Jerusalem, but in 
Corinth and Athens and Rome, was the new religion to be 
proclaimed, sealed by many a sign and wonder from heaven, 
and confirmed by the new life it brought to the souls of 
men. Whether called preaching Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified, or preaching the Cross of Christ, or preaching the 
Kingdom of God, or preaching Jesus and the Resurréction, 
or declaring the unsearchable riches of the Gospel of Christ, 
or unveiling the mystery of the Father’s will,— it was all one 
and the same thing —it was preaching the Gospel, that an 
unbelieving and a lost world might hear, believe and live. 

To bring men to a knowledge of the one God and Father, 
and of the relation they sustained to him; to show them for 
what Jesus had come into the world, our highest representa- 
tive of the Father; what was the plan of redemption, and 
what the conviction of that wonderful life with human des- 
tiny ; to awaken the dead in their graves, and call them 
forth to a spiritual resurrection, to a recognition and experi- 
ence of the wonders and joys of a new existence ; —all this 
was embraced in that primitive commission: ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
To do this was to preach the Gospel. It was to make an 
application of the Gospel to the needs of humanity — to 
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press home its great and solemn truths, with earnestness and 
power, upon the understandings, the hearts and the con- 
sciences of men. 

Thus, then, we interpret the Apostolic Commission: A 
world in darkness, ignorant of God, dead in trespasses and 
in sins, was to be redeemed and saved by the efforts and 
prayers and tears of such as they to whom the confmission 
was first addressed, and through the divine efficacy of the 
truth which they preached. No frowns, no menaces, no 
unfaithfulness of friends, no perils, were to be allowed to 
turn them aside, or prevent their testimony on the behalf 
of the Gospel of the grace of God. Even though their 
lives were made sorrowful by the unfriendliness of the world, 
their hearts grieved by the wrongs and the injustice of men, 
their way blocked up by dungeons and scaffolds, they were 
to go on, fighting sanibaibe the good fight of faith, and en- 
during cheerfully for the sake of the Cross of Christ. 

Consecrated and set apart by the descent and the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, those early preachers were faithful to 
their high commission. Even in the darkest days they 
never faltered. Opposition and perils only armed them 
with new courage. Persecuted of all nations, and hated 
for the sake of Jesus, they clung with a warmer and closer 
attachment to his cause, and pressed forward with the Gos- 
pel to the very ends of the earth. In the streets of cities, 
in private houses, in prisons, with chains upon their limbs, 
threatened with violence and death, they preached with un- 
fettered soul and speech, Jesus and the Resurrection, and 
won rejoicing converts to the new religion. 

The ministry of the apostles was an itinerant ministry. 
The ministry of Christ was an itinerant ministry. He did 
not seek to gather and build up a large and flourishing 
Church in Jerusalem alone; concentrating at that point his 
chief efforts, and the divinest exhibitions of his grace and 
mercy. He went about doing good by his preaching and 
miracles, not having where to lay his head. He was like 
his religion, not to be confined to any one spot, nor to any 
particular class, nor to any special times and seasons. His 
life and ministry “marked one of those grand strokes of 
destiny, one of those grand crises which inaugurate hu- 
maner ideas of God, humaner fellowship among men, and 
humaner arts of life than the world had yet permitted.” 
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He was not for Jerusalem, —not for the Jew, nor for the 
Samaritan, but for humanity and the world. His mission, 
specially, was to the lost, to the poor, the sinful and heart- 
broken. He was the door to a broader church than men 
have ever established, and his a more unselfish religion than 
his professed followers have ever yet dared put into practice. 
By incessant journeyings,—now in Samaria, now in Gal- 
lilee, again in regions remote from these, — everywhere, in 
private and in public, in synagogues, in the streets of cities, 
on the sea-shore, teaching and living as no man ever before 
taught and lived, he sought to bring himself and his religion 
into personal and immediate contact with men — with the 
wants and maladies of the human soul. And when those 
busy and tired feet ‘‘ Were nailed for our advantage to the 
bitter cross,” and the blessed lips, from which had dropped 
only the words of eternal life, lisped that last prayer for mur- 
derers and were mute, there succeeded another ministry — 
and yet a ministry whose field was the world, and its work 
the preaching of a universal and unselfish religion. In other 
words, it was to preach Christ, — not the Christ of a nation, 
or of a sect, or of any one age or world, even, — not a par- 
tial, ‘‘ a little narrow Christ,”’ the representative of a narrow 
religion, that saves only little-souled men and women, — 
but the Christ that loved and died for all men, and whose 
kingdom embraces the good and the pure of all countries, 
all times, and all creeds. 

Wesaid that this ministry, like Christ’s, was an itinerant 
ministry. It was a ministry without permanent abode — 
one that traversed the habitable globe, uttering its meer 
by the wayside, in the dwellings of the poor, in ,the hig 
places of heathenism, and before kings on their thrones. 

It will be conceded that this was the best possible ministry 
for that early gospel-day. It met a then present necessity ; 
it supplied ademand. The Gospel was to be preached every 
where —a broad and spiritual religion to establish its empire 
not only in individual hearts, but in the heart of the world. 
Its salvation was to come to individuals and communities by 
or through faith, and faith could only come by hearing, and 
hearing by the divine words of Jesus as preached by human 
lips. Every apostle of this religion was in some sense a 
missionary. In assuming the responsibilities of its ministry, 
he became a debtor to all men —the chosen instrument of 
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God for evangelizing the world. His commission made him 
en ysinenent — it makes an itinerant of every Gospel preacher 
today. 

From Apostolic times to the present, an itinerant Chris- 
tian ministry has proved itself most efficient. So far as 
success in spreading the knowledge of Christ is concerned — | 
in carrying salvation to the souls of men — no other, descrip- 
tion of ministry can compare with it. Take away the mis- 
sionary element from any sect or Church of to-day, and 
shut the door of itinerancy against its ministry, and its life 
is gone — it has parted with its strength, and with its chief 
means for the spread of ‘its doctrines, and the enlargement 
of its ecclesiastical borders. 

Itinerancy in the Methodist Episcopal Church is, as is 
well known, the chief feature of its economy. This has 
made Methodism a missionary system from the first. Like 
the Apostles of old, her itinerants have gone into all the 
world, proclaiming the message of God’s mercy to the lost 
and guilty sons of men. They have penetrated the fast- 


nesses of the wilderness, and visited the remotest pioneer 
settlement upon the boundaries of civilization. 


It is common to speak harshly and derisively of the sys- 
tem of itinerancy as it obtains in the Methodist Church — 
to denounce it as absurd, out of date, and unadapted to any 
existing condition of things. It undoubtedly has its bur- 
dens, and these now and then may bear heavily. But see 
what are its-great practical advantages as demonstrated by 
the unparalleled growth and prosperity of the Church adopt- 
ing it. Methodism began, for the most part, with a ministry 
of limited intellectual resources — with little or no previous 
theological training. Had the most eminent of them been 
confined to a single field of labor, to a single parish, “ their 
names and memories would have died with them.” Their 
talents were amplified by the wide range of their labors, and 
the results of their ministry made glorious indeed. Under 
no other system, in the same space of time, could so grand 
an organic structure have been reared by the same men. 

We are indebted to our own large and flourishing growth 
as a denomination, to the itinerant character of our early 
ministry, and to the missionary spirit that now prevails among 
our preachers under a different system of things. When 
itinerancy was the rule, and not the exception, we reached 
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and influenced more minds than we could have done in any 
other way, because of the diversity of ministerial talent em- 
ployed in the same fields of labor. It is often the case that 
a minister, zealous and faithful, utterly fails to impress favor- 
ably certain individuals, or to enlist their sympathy. He is 
not positively disliked by them, but still, either because he 
is not a congenial spirit, or for other reason, he does not 
interest and of course does not benefit them. Associated 
with him, a co-laborer in the same field, is one in whom this 
class find just what they need. His preaching, the breadth 
and quality of his thought, seem providentially adjusted to 
their dimensions and taste, and they spiritually thrive under 
his ministrations. Under the one-man system their spiritual 
powers might have languished in a sickly existence, or, per- 
haps, have been dormant forever. It required all the varied 
talent and the peculiar personal gifts of a Paul, a Peter, a 
James, a John, a Silas and a Bartholomew, in the Apos- 
tolic ministry, to go into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel successfully to every creature. The employment of the 
same differing and divers gifts is as essential now. Their 
employment in combination is demanded alike in all parts 
of the gospel field—in every congregation — that every 
class of mind may have its deepest wants fully met, and 
every variety of taste be gratified. 

We must not overlook, in this connection, the distribu- 
tion and equalization of ministerial talent, as a matter 
essentially important. Under the itinerant system, the sys- 
tem inaugurated ‘by Christ himself, “no one Church is 
allowed to retain a brilliant preacher, or efficient worker, to 
build up a powerful and overgrown organization, into which 
a multitude may press in order to enjoy fine preaching and 
pleasing social amenities, rather than to become workers in 
the vineyard of our Lord.” Paul does not locate in Athens 
or Corinth, and make these the field of his labor. John, 
the beloved disciple, does not confine the ministry of a gen- 
tle spirit and the preaching of a divine charity to Jerusalem 
alone. The bold and impetuous Peter does not “settle ”’ 
in any city of Judea, and there expend his zeal for the 
cause of Christ. There was a broad distribution of the 
peculiar and differing gifts each possessed, which were em- 
ployed on the same field for the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose that, but for their conjoint exercise, had failed. So 
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mow under the same system. The great preacher “ having 
made his impression, having stirred up and brought together 
elements of power and dintediaawh; leaves them to grow by 
their own Christian activities, and goes forth to work like 
results elsewhere.” Thus he labors effectively in many 
fields, and the practical results of his ministry are increased 
many-fold. The least successful are followed by those 
more successful. Hearts uninfluenced by one are reached 
and graciously affected by another; and the work of the 
Lord prospers abundantly through their conjoint labors. 

It would seem that we are being providentially driven 
back to the primitive system of Apostolic labor. The uni- 
versal favor with which the itinerant lecturing system 
meets, is indicative of the adaptation of itinerancy to the ur- 
gent wants of our times. It supplies the varied talent and 
genius of the best minds and hearts of the age, to all parts 
of the land, and thereby ministers to every variety of taste, 
and every diversity of preference and mental condition. 
The mile are coming to crave the same diversity of talent 
in the pulpit, and this itinerancy alone can supply. It can 
not be found in combination in the person of any one 
preacher, although as learned and eloquent as Paul. The 
whole Apostolic Brotherhood alone can furnish it. Even 
at the present time there is no such thing as a “ settled min- 
istry.” Indeed, the ministry of every Church is very 
unsettled. Itis a ministry on wheels !—without perman- 
ency of lecation. In the good old days of New England, 
the minister was settled for life. He became a fixture in 
the parish to which he was called—the spiritual head of the 
Christian body. He lived and died among his people, re- 
spected and loved by them to the last. It is vasthy different 
now. ‘The preacher has come to be regarded as little else 
than a hireling—he is to do so much work for so much pay. 
The pasteral relation has but very slender existence,—the 
idea of permanence does not attach to it. Men are installed 
as pastors of congregations,—it might very appropriately be 
done on horseback !—for these pastors may remam a year, 
perhaps two, or five years ; it certainly would not be safe to 
say more than six! In how many cases after a “ call” has 
been received, and the preacher has “settled,” does he find 
arrayed against him an active and vigorous minority who 
criticise him without mercy — speak lightly, perhaps deri- 

VOL, XVII. 30 
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sively and sneeringly, of his ministerial labors — and strive 
in many ways to make him of little repute, even among 
those who would be his friends. This can not be otherwise 
than a source of perpetual disquiet and unrest to the pastor, 
so called, and of distraction to the Church. It unsettles 
both — the preacher most effectually. Honestly, a man un- 
der these circumstances had better be a hewer of wood or a 
member of congress! or any thing else that does not involve 
absolute disgrace, than a settled pastor, liable ever to a re- 
moval, not only violent, but painful and injurious. 

Out of this condition of things grows the rapidly increas- 
ing secularization of the clergy. There is a feeling almost 
universal among ministers — not of distrust‘ toward God — 
but a feeling, we might say a conviction deepening every 
day under the pressure of existing facts, not only that the 
preacher can have no hope of permanence in the pastoral 
relation, but that however faithfully, however long, or how- 
ever successfully he may serve the cause of Christ, when his 
activity ceases, his support ceases along with it. Hence that 
division of attention and interest between spiritual and sec- 
ular pursuits. One has his farm, another his merchandize, 
another still traffics in city lots, while a fourth ministers to 
bodies as well as minds diseased. There is a rainy day com- 
ing, for which provision must be made. Pleasantly settled 
to-day as pastor of a congregation, to-morrow a change may 
come. There is no assurance of permanent and recom- 
pensing employment in the ministry, and so the thought of 
the preacher is to cultivate a farm, to open a store, to edit 
a newspaper, in which way a family may be provided for, 
and pleasant visions of a home and independence be realized. 
This thought he proceeds to act upon ; and the consequence 
is that he devotes less time to his study; his sermons are 
more hastily prepared ; his soul is not in his work as it once 
was ; his ministry grows barren of good results; and he is a 
fortunate man indeed if he is not led to attempt the moral 
impossibility of serving both God and Mammon. 

The remedy for this bad condition of things that prevails 
in all denominations, in all churches, taking from the attrac- 
tiveness and influence of the pulpit, and hindering the pro- 
gress of the gospel of Christ — the remedy for all this evil 


will be found in a well and wisely organized system of itin- 
erancy. Such a system would furnish every society and 
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congregation with a preacher, and every preacher with a 
society and a work for him to do. It would diversify over 
the whole field of labor the entire talent of the ministry, 
and thus remove those causes which rend and distract 
churches, and retard their growth. It would take the 
preacher from his farm, his merchandize, his school-room, 
from any secular pursuits in which so many at the present 
time are engaged to the neglect of the duties of their call- 
ing, and devote him to the high and sacred offices of his 
ministry. It alone can fulfil the command: “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
This system need not be, we would not recommend that 
it should be, in all respects, nor in many respects, such as 
obtains in the Methodist Church. Its system has many 
serious and even radical defects, as even its warmest friends 
are beginning to concede. Measures are being discussed in 
the ecclesiastical bodies of the denomination with reference 
to a thorough revision and reform; when, not only will ob- 
noxious and inharmonious features be removed, but new 
ones, and those essentially important to the adaptation of the 
system to the demands upon it, will be incorporated with 
the good of the old, and thus the system become a greater 
power than ever in the land and the world. But changed 
as it may be, it shall only be with all of change and modifi- 
cation a perfected system of itinerancy. It would be easy 
enough, we are sure, with the long-tried and eminently suc- 
cessful experiment of an itinerant ministry before us, the 
results of which prove the wisdom and sagacity of the found- 
ers of Methodism, —it would be quite easy to avoid any 
error into which they fell, and features which lessen the 
adaptation of their system to the requirements of our times. 
It is scarcely necessary to assert, in this Christian age, 
that it is God’s settled arrangement to convert the world by 
“the foolishness of preaching.” The Christian ministry, in no 
very remote sense, is one of His own appointment, designed 
by Him to be one of the chief instrumentalities in the sal- 


vation of our race. It possesses an energy, an influence, a 
power, which scarcely belong to any other means. The Bible, 
filled with immortal truths, may be sent to every house in 
the land; and books and newspapers, devoted to the advo- 
cacy and defence of its doctrines, be scattered widely and 


thickly abroad;—and they may do good, they will do 
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good,—but they arrest not the attention so soon, nor im- 
press so powerfully the divine lessons of the Cross on the 
understanding and nen as the living preacher’s voice. Sal- 
vation may at times be wrought out by another agency, but 
it will still remain true, that, as a general thing, faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God as preached by 
human lips. It has been quaintly observed, that, to employ 
other means to the neglect of the ministry, is only “ throw- 
ing sickles into a field of grain with no men to wield them.” 
Scarcely any thing is accomplished. A few straws may be 
cut down by a random throw, but the harvest, ripe for the 
reapers, will never be gathered, nor the yellow sheaves 
brought home with joy, unless the sickles are wielded by 
the living hand. 

Were the gospel preached as it should be —did such a 
system obtain with reference to the ministration of the divine 
Word as the wants of our times and the condition of the 
Church demand —a system based upon a right appreciation 
of the aggressive character of the gospel, and its power to 
demolish sin in its strong holds, and in all its combined 
operations — how soon would the golden age of promise be 
ushered in, moral health circulate through every artery and 
vein of the body politic, and the songs of redemption echo 
from every hill, and through every valley, and along every 
shore of the whole earth! How soon would the victories 
of the cross sweep the face of this human world of wrong, 
injustice and oppression, pour the light of life into its dark- 
est corners, and write Freedom, Equality, and Love on the 
institutions of all lands ! 

It should be the first business as well as the first care of a 
Christian sect—claiming as it does by the very fact of its 
separate existence to hold a better form of doctrine, and to 
have a mission assigned it beyond that of every other sect — 
to devise and adopt such an economy, especially so to organ- 
ize its ministry, and to furnish a system of apostolic labor 
and pastoral watch-care, as that its gospel shall be most 
widely and successfully preached, and its cause most surely 
and permanently promoted. It will need, for the prosecu- 
tion and accomplishment of its work, not only a carefully 
chosen ministry —a ministry of the most liberal culture, 
combined with the richest Christian experience — but it will 
also need so to provide in its ecclesiastical system as that 
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this ministry shall have its appointed fields of labor, and be 
rendered most powerful and successful by the diversification 
of its entire talent over the broadgst territory it can advan- 
tageously occupy. To supervise the labors of its ministry 
will also form a portion of its duty—to sustain and co- 
operate with it, and increase its efficiency by every means in 
its power, not subjecting it to the caprice and control of in- 
dependent societies and congregations. If it shall neglect 
thus to provide for and superintend and encourage and pro- 
tect its ministry, leaving it to be ‘ settled” and “ unsettled,” 
called and dismissed, as the good or ill humor, the friend- 
ships or the enmities of men shall preponderate, — reserving 
to itself only the powers of fellowship and of discipline — it 
shall leave undone that with which it is legitimately charged, 
and which concerns its highest interests. 

Adopting the system of itinerancy for its ministry, a sect 
or church need make no additional provision for home mis- 
sionary labor. Its entire field, so to speak, is missionary 
ground; and every preacher an evangelist whose commis- 
sion is to carry the gospel to every creature. It plants its 
cause in the remotest settlements, and makes wilderness- 
places vocal with the song of redemption. Not waiting until 
individual zeal and energy and self-sacrifice have first taken 
possession, and turned and tilled and planted, it equips and 
sends laborers into all parts of-the vineyard, and makes the 
work of occupancy, of sowing and reaping, its own. The 
ignorant, the unbelieving and sinful, are sought out under 
its direction ; and knowledge, faith and salvation imparted. 
It concerns itself with bold and expansive plans for the re- 
demption of the world, and by its judicious yet energetic 
and untiring efforts, speeds the march of truth, purity and 
love. Such a Church is built upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. A. C. B. 
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The Religion of Zoroaster. 
[Continued.] 


Tue extant monuments of Zoroastrianism are in great 
part fragmentary and full of breaks and dislocations: their 
authorship is also scattered over a long tract of time. Al- 
though the Zend-avesta is supposed to have been reduced 
to writing in its present form at some time under the do- 
minion of the Arsacidae, yet much of it is believed to have 
been preserved among the Magi by oral tradition from an 
antiquity wholly unknown. From the composition of the 
Gathas of the Yasna to such late works as the Sadders and 
the Kissah-i-Sanjan we may safely reckon a lapse of a thou- 
sand years. . The time is likely to exceed rather than fall 
short of that. It is obvious that so long a period must have 
witnessed many changes and modifications both in doctrine 
and practice. The system was not a fixed, inanimate ob- 
ject, forever the same, but a living phenomenon in a course 
of incessant, though slow, transformation, development and 
decay ; and never precisely the same in two successive cen- 
turies. Yet the Magi, like all other priests, held their 
church to be one and immutable ; and they attributed all its 
tenets, new and old, to the pure and perfect revelation made 
to Zarathustra in the olden time. The latest books as much 
claimed to be his teachings as the earliest. It is no longer 
possible to determine how much is the work of any one in- 
dividual sage, who succeeded in impressing his own views 
upon his contemporaries ; but the Gathas, or sacred hymns 
of the Yasna, being the most ancient part, are more likel 
than any other to ns been the work of Zoroaster. It is 
not improbable that some of those hymns were actually com- 
posed by him; at all events he is not to be held responsible 
for anything that is only found in later books.. It would be 
an important point gained if we could fix, with tolerable 
accuracy, the time when each doctrine or observance was 
introduced or changed. If that could be done, we should 
then be able to trace many of them to their proper sources. 
This is practicable, however, only to a limited extent. We 
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may ascertain whether any given tenet is found in the most 
ancient monuments, or in what particular book it first makes 
its appearance, and thus determine approximately whether 
it is a part of original Zoroastrianism or a later addition. 
This itself will often be of value; and with respect to the 
more important doctrines, we shall endeavor, in the course 
of our inquiry, to distinguish the original from the secondary 
growth. At the same time it is to be remembered that even 
this cannot always be done with certainty ; for, to say noth- 
ing of the great obscurity of the more ancient monuments, 
a doctrine may have been long received before it was re- 
corded in any book that we now possess. Nevertheless we 
shall find that the system was much simpler, and we might 
say grander, in its earlier stages, than in its later develop- 
ments. In the Gathas, only the leading features are marked 
out with a bold hand; nearly all the filling up and details 
are found only in the later books. Every generation ap- 
pears to have added until human life was burdened with 
ceremonial observances, for all of which the presence of a 
Magus was indispensable; and the Magian heaven, like a 
corrupt court, became overcrowded with sinecure officials, 
who professed to take that providential care of the universe 
which Ormazd had originally condescended to do himself. 
This tendency was a natural result of the establishment of 
the great Persian empire, and the consequent expansion and 
corruption of the Persian court. For the same was true 
with them as with other peoples, that the things on the 
earth were the patterns of things in the heavens. When 
Abraham sat, like an Arab Sheikh, in the door of his tent, 
Jehovah came along on foot, as an ordinary traveller of re- 
spectability, with on x two attendants, sat under the tree, ate, 
drank, rested, and affably conversed ; but Isaiah, prophesy- 
ing in the midst of old and pe monarchies, ** saw the 
Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple.” So the Persian court and the Persian 
heaven were mutually reflections of each other. The mon- 
arch was the principal representative of Ormazd on earth, - 
and the seven great princes of the empire corresponded to 
the seven Amshaspands.!_ The people were the Mazdayas- 
nas, the people of Ormazd; and as the heavenly host were 
largely occupied in combatting the powers of darkness, the 
1 Esher 1-14. 
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same preat duty devolves on the adherents of the true faith. 
Ahriman, whose demon hosts have their haunts in the un- 
subdued North, had a representative on earth — Afrasiab, 
the mythic Turanian king, whose wild hordes of Scythian 
horsemen were to the more cultivated Persian the fittest 
emblems of the infernal legiqns.* 

In sketching the creed of the Mazayasnas, it would be 
easy, by selecting the best parts, to present a system of un- 
surpassed grandeur, or, by drawing only the opposite features, 
to give a picture of puerile absurdities; but it is our more 
difficult task, by a judicious choice of materials, to give a 
just idea of the way in which the sublime and the redicu- 
Sens the lofty and the childish, are so naturally and humanly 
blended together. We shall find but little to shock our 
sense of right, but a good deal that jars with our ideas of 
propriety. There are no atrocities of creed, and no immo- 
ralities of ritual. ‘The most objectionable parts are puerile 
rather than barbarous. 

Zervana-akarana. — This is the name of what is some- 
times represented as the Supreme God of the Magian religion. 
The name signifies Zime without bounds, and is therefore 
nearly equivalent to the Greek Chronos. It occurs but 
rarely in the Avesta, and never in the oldest part —the 
Gathas. It recurs three times in the 19th Fargard of the 
Vendidad, but once as a mere repetition, and in neither case 
in such a way as necessarily to imply a personal being. This 
deity, if such it may be called, plays a very unimportant part 
in the Zend religion. In liturgies which name all conceiva- 
ble objects of reverence, he is passed in silence. There are 
no hymns or prayers for his worship, and no observances in 
his honor. He was unknown, too, to the earlier Greek 
writers, and is entirely ignored by the modern Parsees.? 
He is almost without character or attributes —a mere meta- 
physical conception — a god whose temple was the chamber 
of the theveophide recluse, and not the places of popular wor- 
-~ The later books, as the Boundehesh, the Minokhired, 
and the Ulema-i-Islam, represent him as the original first 
cause, himself without a beginning, the immediate cre- 
ator of both the good and the evil principle, and through 

2 Heeren’s Researches, 1-379. Vendidad, xix.-1. 


3 The Parsees, page 250, and note to Anquetil’s translation of the 
Patet of Aderbat and. 
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them indirectly of all things. He is then the spectator and 
ultimate arbiter of the world-long conflict between good 
and evil. He is thus the originator and final disposer of the 
Universe —a Destiny above the gods, or perhaps still more 
correctly that Time which “ at last makes all things even.” 

The doctrine of Zervana is intimately connected with 
those of Astrology and astral influences, both of which are 
foreign to primitive Zoroastrianism. It is now sufficiently 
‘ascertained that they are Semitish elements borrowed from 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. Zervana-akarana is the 
same with the Bel-Merodach or Jupiter Belus of the latter 
pars the Belithan of the Phoenicians —i.e., Bel ethan — 

el the Ancient —the god of fate, of judgment, and of 
gates, in which seats of judgment were anciently placed. It 
appears from a fragment of Berosus, given by Ritter, that 
Zerovanus was a character well known to the early Baby- 
lonian mythology, and identical with Jupiter; and Col. 
Rawlinson has found among the Chaldaean inscriptions the 
name Zur-banu as that of Bel-Merodach. It is a part of 
the same circle of thought that the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac, whose influence is benificent, and the five planets, 
whose effect is malign, together with the principal fixed stars, 
exercise an important control over the works of Nature and 
the affairs of men, and in the later Parsism usurp the places 
and duties which had originally belonged to the seven Am- 
shaspands.* 

Ormazd and Ahriman. — The religion of Zoroaster evi- 
dently had its beginning in an attempt to solve the great 
enigma of the origin of evil. The ancient thinker, looking 
around him, and meditating much, questioned with himself: 
‘* What is the cause of all the crime and suffering I am 
called to witness? Who created the devouring tooth of 
beast and serpent, the winter’s blast, and the fiery breath of 
the desert? Whence come sickness and pain, wars and 
strife among men, the vice of lying, the fertile root of all 
vices? Surely these do not come from the same source as 
the joyous spring-time and the plenteous harvest. Clearly, 
‘the same fountain cannot send forth both sweet water and 


bitter.” A God of goodness who had sufficient power and 


4 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1-511. Spiegel’s Avesta, 1-271, II.-217. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, v. Kleuker’s 
Anhang zum Zend-avesta, 1-2-282. 
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intelligence to create, would assuredly make all things good ; 
and yet all things are not good.” Hence naturally arose 
the i of opposite divinities, good and evil, just as some 
have fancied that there were sidereal bodies that shed down 
darkness in the night. The idea of evil spirits, or genii, 
ered had many origins. It is found among the early 
indoos ;> the Egyptian Typhon was a bad god; so was 
the Scandinavian Loke; and the Azazel of the Hebrews and 
Arabians was a demon.® But the Zoroastrians carried out* 
the idea more thoroughly than any other people, and made 
it the most complete — we do not say to us satisfactory — 
solution of the problem ever offered, and the central doc- 
trine of their faith, The elemental gods of the Veda were 
rejected, with few exceptions ; and thus a sweeping religious 
reform instituted. One, the god of light—for the Veda 
has such a god?— was retained as the tutelary deity of the 
northern branch of the Arians, and became for them what 
Jehovah was to the Hebrews. There is reason to believe 
that it was this religious schism which caused the separation 
of the Arians of Iran from the Brahmanic Airyas of India ; 
and there are still discoverable very distinct traces of the 
sectarian bitterness engendered by the Zoroastrian reform.® 
The reformers rejected from the attributes of their deity 
everything that was of the earth, earthy, exalted him to a 
— spiritual being, and embodied their conceptions in 
— and poems, such as the Gathas of the Yasna. As 
arathustra is there: spoken of as the great prophet of the 
renovated faith, it is but reasonable to suppose that he was 
its chief expounder, unless we conclude, with Haug, that 
the appellation is not the name of an individual, but a title, 
equivalent to that of prophet, vates, or bard.® 
These men called their god Anura, the Living, and 
Mazpao, or Mazpa, Giver of wisdom. The two appella- 
tions were employed interchangeably; and when, as was 
frequently the case, both words were used, either was placed 
first, as chance or taste might dictate. By the time the 
Vendidad was composed, the two words had completely 
coalesced, and become AHURAMAZDA, the distinctive name 


5 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, ix.—686. 
6Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon and Calmet’s Dictionary sub voce 


Azazel. 
7 Zeitschrift D. M. G., iv.-686. ®Ibid. 9% Ibid. 
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of the Deity. In the inscriptions it is shortened into Aura- 
mazda, from which we make in English Ormazd, not Or- 
muzd as was formerly done. 

Successive generations labored to invest this being with alk 
possible perfections; and his character has been drawn in 
the most engaging colors, equally and widely remote from 
the weakness and moral laxity of the Greek Zeus and the 
vindictive and irritable temper of the Hebrew Jehovah. In 
the old hymns of the Yasna he is the most holy spirit, the 
true, the creator, the omniscient whom none can deceive, 
the almighty, under whose control is the whole world. He 
commandeth the storm, and made the paths for the sun, 
moon and stars. He created the frost and the heat, the 
morning, the mid-day, and the night. The earth is called 
his daughter, because he prepared, furnished, and adorned 
it for the abode of man. He gave being to the water and 
the trees, and all living that pertain to the good creation. 
He giveth not only earthly. power and health, but also im~ 
mortality. He dash what is right, and knoweth alike what 
is saindied and what is hidden; and out of the fulness of his 
own spirit he is instructor and director. To his all-seeing 
eye every sin is open, even to the slightest misdoing. He 
giveth to every one according to his works; yet is he very 
gracious, and all creatures that were, and are, and are to be, 
enjoy of his goodness. Although he bestows his chief favors 
upon the pure, his servants, yet even the wicked live upon 
his bounty.! 

To a character so exalted, later teachers could of course 
add but little; yet we might fill pages with quotations of a 
similar kind from the Yasna, the Vendidad, and the Yeshts. 
Nor can we recall a single instance of an immorality, or an 
obvious impropriety attributed to this god of light. If he 
has a failing, it lies in a disposition rather too easy and in- 
dulgent, considering the malignant activity of his opponents ; 
hence he .is called the most long-suffering of all beings.™ 
He is said to be eternal in duration. To say that there are 
more gods than one is a crime. This deity is said to man- 
ifest himself by the attributes of goodness, power, and fore- 
knowledge; and, what is most consoling for frail and sinful 
man, it is added ‘that he delighteth to forgive.“ And finally 


10 Zeitschrift, D. M. G., iv.-686. 11 12 Neaesh of Mithra. 
13 Patet of Aderbat Mahresfand. 14 Afrin of Rapitan, 
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Dosabhoy Framjee, speaking for the Parsees of the present 
time says: ‘ Zoroastrianism does not require any image of 
God to be made for the purpose of worship, as to Him is 
attributed no form, shape or color. He is an immense light 
from which all glory, bounty, and goodness flow. He is 
represented as the mightiest, the most just, and the most 
benevolent. His mercies are as boundless as his being. The 
adoration or worship of any other being is blasphemous.” 

Opposed to this God of all truth and goodness is another 
being almost equal in rank, but the very opposite in every 
particular. This being, versatile and protean in his char- 
acter, has many names. He is called in the oldest books by 
appellations which signify ‘* Wicked Disposition,” ‘“ Un- 
truth,” and ‘ Tormentor;” but the name which finall 
became appropriated to him is Angré or Agré-mainyus,” 
‘‘ Destroying Spirit,” 1° out of which that of Ahriman has 
been in some way or other extracted. His original abode is 
utter darkness, and he is the author of lies, of error, and 
unbelief, and indeed of all moral and physical evil. His 
whole employment is to harras the creation of Ormazd. 
Yet he is short-sighted, for, at least in the later books, Or- 
mazd sees the end from the beginning, and calmly awaits his 
own final triumph, while Ahriman toils on blindly and fruit- 
lessly to effect an impossible purpose. ; 

These two made all things. Each created his own angels, 
in conformity with his own character, to be his helpers. All 
men and every thing, whether pertaining to the animal, 
vegetable, or inorganic departments of Nature, is the work 
of the one or the other.” Ormazd created all the useful 
elements, as fire, air, and water, all good and fruitful trees, 
and herbage fit for the use of man or beast; and Ahriman 
made all reptiles, noxious beasts, noisome insects, pestilent 
vapors, diseases, and in short all bad things whatsoever.!® 
When Ormazd had finished any part of the good creation, 
it was common for Ahriman to fasten upon it some disagree- 
able tail-piece which should thenceforth be as lonehiaiie as 
the shadow from the substance. Thus although Ormazd 
made fire, Ahriman created the smoke. On the other hand 
no small part of the good creation, especially fruits and 


15 Parsees, 251. 16Compare Abaddon and re Rev. ix.-11. 
’ 


17 Boundehesh. " Yasna xlii.-5, Vendidad xvi.- 
19 Yasna xxxiii.-l1, Vendidad 1. 


Vispered xiv.-11. 
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herbs possessing medicinal properties, were made to coun- 
teract the works of the Evil One.” With the Zoroastrians 
there was no intermediate or neutral character: all was 
either good or bad. Man was either a Mazdayasna or a 
Daeva-yasna—a servant of God or of the Devil; yet he 
might be the former by profession and the latter in fact. So 
every thing belonged to the one creation or the other. 
Hence it is but natural that the boundary line should some- 
times be rather arbitrary, and not just where we should 
draw it. Sleep, extolled by western poets as “ Nature’s 
sweet restorer,’ was one of the works of Ahriman; for the 
primitive virtues of the Mazdayasna were of the every day, 
active kind, and sleep interrupted activity.24 So he that 
could do with the least sleep, and rose earliest in the morn- 
ing, was in that particular the most virtuous.7* Even the 
= and refreshing dew was of the Evil One;* for it. 

immed or extinguished the watchfire of the shepherd, 
chilled his wearied body, and deposited in it the seeds of 
disease. But the great work of Ahriman was lies, under 
which head were included all diverse religions, heresy, and 
schism. The greater part of the mischief, however, was 
done not by the arch-fiend himself, but by the deevs, his 
angels: and any mishap, the cause of which was not very 
obvious, might easily be laid to the charge of some prowling 
deev. For protection against the assaults and arts of these 
malignant beings, constant recourse was to be had to the 
help of the good angels, to poe and religious rites. The 
more intelligent Parsees of the present day, however, ex- 
plain away the personal existence of Ahriman into a mere 


metapher. 

The Seven Amshaspands.— The doctrine of the good 
angels is one of the oldest parts of the system. They are 
named, but not numbered, in the Gathas, and are known 
throughout the Zend books as the Amesha-spentas — the 
‘“‘ Holy Immortals,” from which the later name of “‘Amshas- 
pands”’ is corrupted. They have individual names, but their 

P J 
en offices are not very accurately defined. The first 
is Vohu-mano— ‘good purpose” —the “ Bahman ” of the 
Parsees. He is, after Ormazd, the special guardian of man 


2 Vendidad, xx.-15. 2! Id., xviii-37-39; but in other places Or- 
mazd is said to have created sleep; see Yasna xliii.-5, Vispered viii.-16. 
22 °Vd. xviii.-55. Id. xviii.-45. 
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and animals. Already when the Vendidad was written, he 
it was who received the souls of the departed and welcomed 
them to the joys of the blest.** In reading of him, one is 
sometimes reminded of the doctrines respecting Christ. At 
the same time the name is not seldom used where a mortal, 
and not a celestial spirit, is plainly intended; and again there 
are passages where it is matter of conjecture which of the 
two is the correct meaning. And indeed the same is true to 
a great extent of the whole Parsee mythology. The same 
name is applied to the earthly object and to its guardian 
enius, and the meaning and idea fluctuate backwards and 
orwards from the one to the other.» The second of the num- 
ber is Ashem, or Asha-vahista —the “ best holiness” — the 
‘“‘Ardebehesht”’ of the later Parsees. He is the protector of 
fire. The third is Khshathra-vairya—“excellent lordship,’ — 
which later ages transformed into ‘“‘Shariver.” Among his 
duties the most distinctive is the guardianship of all metals. 
The fourth angel is Armaiti or oftener Spenta-armaiti, of 
which the Parsees have made “ Spendarmat”’ or “ Sapando- 
mad.” She—for this is a female angel —is guardian of 
the earth; and the name is sometimes used for the earth 
itself, and sometimes, also, for one’s home. Finally two 
other female Amshaspands, always named together, Haurvat 
and Ameritat, or ‘‘ Chordad” and “Amerdad,” protect the 
water and the trees. It seems to have been the object of 
this distribution to place every part of the creation under 
the care of some one of the heavenly host; and the parti- 
tion was made so complete that there was scarce any sin or 
dereliction of duty, however minute which was not a sin 
against some one of these Archangels. Thus, cruel treat- 
ment, or neglect of domestic animals, was a sin against 
Bahman ; 7° Spendarmat required the earth to be cleared of 
noxious ice and impurities, to be cultivated, watered or 
drained; the destruction of useful trees without cause, or 
the gathering of unripe fruit, was an offence against Amer- 
dad ;*" the defilement of streams or springs of water was 
hateful to Chordad; and Shariver was aggrieved if tools and 
utensils of metal were not kept dry and clear of rust.% But 
the Amshaspands had other i not very well defined, 
as dispensers of various spiritual and material blessings ; 
Vd. xix.-103. 1d. ix.-2], xix.69. Spiegel’s Avesta, II. 
Einleitung, lii. 2” Patet of Iran. % Boundehesh. 
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and, as has been remarked, there is a constantly recurring 
ambiguity from the difficulty of determining whether the 
name in a given instance is intended for a personal angel, or 
for the earthly object of his care, or a mere abstract concep- 
tion. The Greek gods are beings of solid bone and muscle ; 
nothing but vastly powerful men and women with the fac- 
ulty of passing invisibly through the air, but the denizens 
of the Persian heaven are infinitely less tangible. It is only 
a few of comparatively late introduction, such as Serosh and 
Mithra, that can be ascertained to have any physical attri- 
butes at all. There are male and female angels and devils, 
but not in a very literal sense. There is no marrying or 
giving in marriage among them — no parents or children ; — 
and the sanctity of the conjugal relation is too highly prized 
to admit of adulterous intrigues with mortal men and women. 

It will be seen that we have only given the names of six 
of these Archangels, or spirits of the first rank ; but Ormazd 
was himself generally reckoned as the first of the Amesha- 

entas, or Holy Immortals. This is the enumeration in the 

VII chapter of the Yasna and in the Yesht of the Seven 
Amshaspands. At a later period, when the separate and 
superior rank of Ormazd was more distinctly acknowledged, 
the number seven was made up by the addition of Sraosha, 
i.e., “ Obedience ”—a name shortened into Srosh, and finally 
transformed into Serosh. He is the night watcher of crea- 
tion, whose duty is to protect all things from the assaults of 
the deevs. Three times each night he traverses the whole 
world, and wages battle with Aeshma, one of the chief 
devils. The cock, as a watchful bird, is sacred to him; and 
the names in the latest books seem to be interchangeable.” 
He is sometimes represented as the messenger of the gods, 
and is called also The Incarnate Word.™ Hence it would 
seem that the leading idea is not that of an embodied being, 
but of a divine warning voice resembling the Bath Kol of 
the Hebrews. 

As a counterpart to these seven Archangels, Ahriman 
created for himself seven arch-fiends, whose names are 
Akouman, Ander, Savel, Tarmad, Tarik, Zaretch, and 
Eshem.*! Between these and the holy angels, there is, of 
course, continual war. 


29 Yasna, 1-22, and note to Spiegel’s translation. Ibid, and Yesht 
of Rashne-rast. 3! Boundehesh. 
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The Izeds.— The class of Izeds— Yazatas in Zend— 
includes all the foregoing, and a number of others, amount- 
ing to more than thirty in all. The name, however, is 
quite as often limited to those spirits of the second rank 
who do not reach the dignity of Amshaspands. The months 
and the days of the month are called by the Parsees after 
the principal Izeds; and a comparison of them with the 
Scriptural appellations gives no countenance whatever to 
the assertion® that the Jews borrowed the names of the 
months and of the angels from the Persians. Thus the 
names of the principal celestial intelligences, so far as we 
know them, are in " 

Hebrew. Zend. Parsee. 

Michael Vohu-mano Bahman 

Gabriel Asha-vahista Ardebehesht 

Raphael Khshathra-vairya Shariver 

Uriel Spenta-armaiti Spendarmat - 

Metatron Haurvat Chordad 

Phanuel Amerelat Amerdad 

Raguel Srosh Serosh 

Sarakiel Mithra Mithra 

Jophiel Adar 

Jeremiel Aban 

Salathiel Khorshid 

Segansagel Mah 

Malthiel Tir 

Jehuel Gosh 

Jechiel ; Miher 

Anpiel Rashnerast 

Hariel Farvardin 

Samniel Behram 

Mesannahel Ram 

Deliel Bad 

Nuchiel Din 

Nuriel Ashesheng 

Mactuniel Ashtad 

Alpiel Asman 

Saroel Zamyad 

Hegrin Mahrespand 

Sandalphon 4 7 Aneran 


_ 32 With respect to numbers, the Persians were moderate compared 
with the Jews ; see Matt.xxvi-53. A remarkable passage in Berachot 
Babylon, fol. 32, makes the sum of the heavenly host 1,035,140,000,- 
000,000,000. 33 Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect, i-428. 34The 
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The following are the names of the months, similarly 
compared, as far as the Zend names are ascertained from the 
inscriptions : 

Hebrew. Zend. Parsee. 
. Abib or Nisan Bagayadis Farvardin March 
. Dar or Zif Viyakna Ardibihist April 
Sivan Thuravéhara Chordad May 
Thamuz Garmapada Tir June 
Ab Thaigarcis Murdad July 
Elul Athriyadis Shahrevar Aug. 
. Tisri or Ethanim Askhana Mihr Sept. 
- Bul or Marchesvan Andmaka Aban Oct. 
. Chisleu Adar Nov. 
- Tebeth Dai Dec. 
. Shebat © Bahman Jan’y 
. Adar Spandarmat Feb’y 
. Veadar 


It will thus be seen that there is but a single point of re- 
resemblance out of more than forty instances, and that is 
indirect. Adar is the Jewish name for February or March, 
and the Parsee for November; and, whatever we may think 
of this quasi coincidence, it is certain that the Jewish sys- 
tem was very amply developed before the Parsee language 
had an existence. 

Mithra is the first of the Izeds— using the term in its 
more limited sense—and his high powers and offices are 
symbolized by wonderful attributes. He has 1000 ears and 
10,000 eyes ; * possesses wide pastures, and makes the waste 
places fertile; is lord of all countries; is king of the liv- 
ing and the dead; guardian of all creatures; has under his 
command the four celestial birds — the cock, the raven, Car- 
shipta that published the Law in the Var of Jemshid, and 
another not well identified ; is benificent and compassionate, 
and giveth peace to Iran; is the companion of the sun and 
moon ; flies through the space between the heaven and the 
earth, armed like Hercules with a cluly, to beat down the 
spirits of darkness; giveth rain and fruitful seasons, and all 
increase. The Greek writers generally believed that 
Mithra was the sun-god ;*” and in this there was probably 
names of Metatron and Sandalphon are not Hebrew, but probably 
corrupted from the Greek. % Yasna, 1-9. Vd. xix.-52. %% Yesht 


of Mithra, 37 Strabo Geogr.,xv.-3. Suidus and Hesychius sub voce 
Mithra, 
28* 
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a foundation of truth, as the root of the Zend religion is 
Indian, and Mitra is a well known Vedic name of the sun. 
Still in the Avesta they are clearly distinct. They are re- 
peatedly named together, and each has a separate liturgy, 
that of Mithra being placed first. Besides the Izeds named 
above, there are many others whose rank is more doubtful, 
together with a number of angels, spirits, genii, sacred birds 
and animals, personifications, and emblematic creatures. 
The whole, like the mediaeval saints, was the gradual accu- 
mulation of ages from the contributions of many tribes and 
provinces, whose popular and local divinities were succes- 
sively assigned anen in the national, and at first thinly 
inhabited heaven. Indeed the Izeds, even the best of them, 
are unknown to the earliest portions of the Avesta. The 
inscriptions are equally silent. In those of Behistun and 
Naksh-i-Rustam, Darius refers indeed to other gods, probably 
the Amshaspands, but mentions Ormazd only by name. 
The names of Mithra and Anaitis first occur in an inscrip- 
tion of Artaxarxes Mnemon, B.C. 400. 

In strong contrast to these celestial spirits are a vast num- 
ber of deevs, daevas, or devils of 1000 different species.” 
They are male and female, like the Izeds, but unlike them 
do not preserve the virginal state. They intermarry with 
each other, and produce a secondary growth of demons 
known as drukhs or daroudjis, who sometimes enter into and 
possess houses and the bodies of men, and produce diseases 
and infinite mischief.“° These deevs inhabit the regions of 
the North, and seem to take special delight in winter. 
Indeed their tastes and habits are all extremely perverse. 
The good angels in Gorotman, or heaven, sit on golden 
thrones in a palace redolent with sweet perfumes, and evince 
their refinement by the appropriation of flowers. Every 
flower of the Persian gardens was sacred to some of the 
celestials, its cultivation was a religious act, and it was held 
in the hand of the worshipper during his devotions. Thus 
the jessamin was sacred to Ormazd, the white lily to Bah- 
man, and the eglantine to Rashne-rast.“ - But the deevs 
skulked about in darkness, haunted burial places — which 
were not at all like Greenwood or Mount Auburn — lodged 


_38 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1-210. 99 Yeshtof Farvardin. 4 Anque- 
til’s Zendavesta, 1-2~336. 41 Yeshts Sades, Boundehesh and Anquetil’s 
Zendavesta, [I.-531. 
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in desolate and gloomy spots,** assumed the form of the ser- 
pent, the wolf, and of man, assaulted men by force and by 
wiles, and tempted them to sin. To combat these hosts of 
darkness, prayers, exorcisms, and above all the assistance of 
the angels, were alone efficacious. Between the spirits of 
light and darkness there was of course perpetual war; and 
it seems as if the multitude of angels had been created to 
combat the devils, and the devils to give employment to the 
angels. 

The Fravashis. — The Fravashis, called in the later lan- 
guage ferouers or fervers, were beings of a purely spiritual 
nature, but unknown to the earliest remains of Zend scrip- 
ture. This innovation is distinctly traced to Assyria, and 
its introduction is to be referred to the interval between the 
composition of the Gathds and the composition of the Ven- 
didad. The Assyrian sculptures represent a guardian divin- 
ity as a winged figure partly enclosed in a circle, hovering 
beside or over the head of the king. This is found even on 
very early monuments, and may be seen, on opening Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh, anywhere. It occurs with equal frequency 
among the later decorations of Persepolis, and in Persian 
archzology is the emblem of the fravashi or ferouer.“ It 
is difficult to determine what was the precise idea attached 
to the fravashi, especially as the various documents are not 
quite consistent with each other. One authority is very 
explicit. ‘We extol the souls of the deceased, which are 
the fravashis of the pure.” ** But this will not hold good 
in all cases, for the soul and the fravashi are sometimes both 
named in the same passage ; “* and the worshipper even ad-: 
dresses prayers to the fravashi of his own soul. Powers, 
too, are ascribed to them, particularly in the later books in- 
consistent with such an idea. It is clear that every human 
being has a fravashi which existed from the foundation of 
the world. Thus we often meet with such a formula as 
this: ‘“ We praise * * all the fravashis of the departed 
pure, of the living pure, and of the pure yet unborn.” ” 
But even the deity himself, and the highest angels, have 


42 Vendidad, vii.-139. 43 Anquetil’s Zendavesta, 1-2-420, and Boun- 
dehesh. 44 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1-211. 4 Yasna, xxvi.-21-35, so 
also xvii.-43, Compare Rev. xxii.-9. 46 Yasna. iv.4, xxvi.-19. 47 Yas- 
na, xxiii.-6.. 48 Vispered, xii-33. Yasna, xxiii.-6, and Yesht of Far- 
vardin. 49 Yasna, xxiv.-14, xxvi.~20. 
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their fravashis. We read as follows: ‘I call upon and 
magnify the fravashis which were at first in these habitations, 
families, tribes and neighborhoods, which preserve the 
heaven, which preserve the water, which preserve the cattle, 
which preserve the children in the clas of the mother, so 
that they are protected and die not. I call upon and mag- 
nify the fravashi of Ormazd, of the Amshaspands, and At 
the pure fravashis of the heavenly Izeds.” ° According to 
Anquetil du Perron,* it is only intelligent beings that have 
fravashis; but on the other hand we find mention of at least 
the fravashi of the cow; and Heeren maintains that every- 
thing animate or inanimate, which had a beginning, is con- 
ceived of as having a fravashi, which is its express image 
and the archetype according to which it was originally made. 
This, it will be observed, is Plato’s doctrine of pre-existent 
ideas. There are also several passages which represent these 
ill-defined beings as guardian spirits, one of which would 
seem to belong to every creature, and as intercessors before 
the throne of Ormazd, for the objects of their care. This 
doctrine of the fravashis was widely disseminated in the 
East. It is found in Hesiod and Piller, and appears in 
the New Testament quite distinctly in at least two instances : 
‘“‘ Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones: for 
I say unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. xviii.—10. 
So when Peter, miraculously liberated from prison, comes 
to the house of a friend, his acquaintances at first refuse to 
believe that it is himself in proper person, but say, “ It is 
his angel.” = The same idea recurs in the wraith of the 
Scotch peasantry. 

In the kingdom of Ahriman the spirits forming the an- 
tithesis to the fravashis were the pairikas, pairis or fairies, 
female characters of exquisite beauty a very winning 
ways, who enticed men to sin. 

tre and Water.— The Zoroastrians have always been 


stigmatized as fire-worshippers, and the charge is not with- 
out foundation. ‘The most detailed and authoritative p 

on this point is so interesting that we shall give the prayer 
entire : 


50 Yasna, xxiii-l. 5! Zendav. i-1-2-91. 2Spiegel’s Avesta, ii. 
ve xl. Visp. xxii.-33. Yasna, xxiii-6; xxvi-12, 53 Acts, 
xxii.- 
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‘¢'We draw near unto thee first, 0 Mazda-Ahura! by minis- 
t ration to the fire; unto thee, the most holy Spirit, who turnest 
back mischief on those who devise it. Happy is the man to 
whom thou comest in thy might, O Fire, son of Ahura-Mazda! 
more friendly than the friendliest, more to be reverenced than the 
most adorable. Mayest thou bring help to us in the greatest of 
affairs. O Fire! thou knowest Ahura-Mazda; thou knowest the 
Heavenly. Thou art the holiest of those that bear the name of 
Vazista. O Fire, Son of Ormazd! we draw near unto thee, with 
a pure heart and an upright spirit; with the words and actions 
of the good wisdom we draw nigh to thee. We praise thee, we 
acknowledge ourselves thy debtors, Mazda-Ahura. With all 
good thoughts, with all good words, with all good works, we 
draw near thee. We call upon thy body, Mazda-Ahura, the 
fairest of all bodies, the greatest among the great lights, that 
which men call the Sun.” 54 


At the same time fire is distinctly recognized as created 
by Ormazd ; © and we must conclude that it received only a 
secondary kind of worship as one of the most distinctive 
emblems and manifestations of the deity. The present Par- 
sees of India indignantly repel the imputation of ve 
ping anything but the Almighty. Indeed, as we shall 


presently have occasion to see, nothing could be more incor- 
rect than to suppose that every object invoked in Parsee 
prayers was regarded as really a god. 

The Mazdayasnas reckoned five different species of fire ; 
first, the fire which is before the throne of Ormazd; second, 
animal life; third, vegetable life; fourth, volcanic fire, and 
fifth, common fire. ‘These are the germs of all the creatures 
of Ormazd, and, under different forms, vivify Nature.© 

The Parsees regard the fire with the utmost reverence. 
To furnish perfumes for the sacred fire and wood, dry, sound 
and clean, is a work of religious merit.” No impurity must 
be allowed to enter the fire, even a culinary one. A pot 
may not be filled to the brim, lest it should boil over ; * and 
a Parsee will not blow out a candle with his breath, but cuts 
off the ignited part of the wick, or blows out the flame with 
a fan. If a dead body or any similar impurity should be 
burned, the fire becomes defiled, and a long and tedious 
ceremony is required for its purification.” 


54Yasna, xxxvi. 551d, xxxiv.-4. 56Id. xvii.-62. 57 Vd. xviii—140 
58 Sadder Portu, lii. 59 Anquetil’s Zendav. ii.-567. 6 Vd. viii.-229, &c 
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Water was treated with only a little less reverence than 
fire itself. If the one was the son of Ormazd, the other 
was his royal daughter." Each was the special care of an 
Amshaspand, each had a Fravashi of its own, and each was 
itself an Ized. This veneration for water was the natural 
product of a country that often suffered from drought, where 
springs and brooks were precious, and rain was Heaven’s 
best benison to earth. 

The Zend books reckon fourteen different kinds of water, 
among which were counted the various vegetable juices and 
animal fluids. The great source of water is in heaven, 
whence it descends on the top of the holy Mount Albordj, 
and goes forth to water the earth in a thousand streams, each 
of such extent as a well-mounted horseman would travel in 
forty days. This is the Hindoo fable of the Ganges, with 
but very slight alteration. It is forbidden to spit in water 
or throw any impurity into it, or to use it wastefully.“ An 
unclean — may not wash in it or even drink it, except 
in case of thirst in dangerous sickness. If a river or pool 
becomes defiled by the contact of a dead body, it requires a 
ceremonial purification.© 

According to the Ulema-i-islam, Zervana-akarana in the 
beginning created Fire and Water, and from the union of 
these two, produced Ormazd ; but this is entirely at variance 
with the earlier books, which represent the religion in its 
simpler and purer form. 

Bains and Beresma. — The Zoroastrians, in their ritual, 
make great account of some kind of plant called haoma, or 
homa, the hom plant of the Parsees. The plant is crushed 
in a mortar, and yields an abundant juice of a yellow color, 
which is drunk like the wine of sacrificial feasts. To this 
juice, which is called parahoma, extraordinary virtues are 
attributed, particularly in overcoming and driving away the 
deevs. Possibly it possesses some real medicinal qualities. 
This feature of the Magian religion is almost identical with 
the Soma worship of India. And as the initial S of Sanscrit 
is always represented by H in Zend, the name and the reality 
are alike identical in both systems, and are one of the many 


61Neaesh of the Sun. 6 Boundehesh. ®Yesht of the Water. 
64 Herodotus, i.-139, and Patet of Iran. 6 Vd. vi.-54, &c. 6 Win- 
dischmann of Munich. Abhandlung uber den Somacultus der Arier 
K. B. Academie der Wissenschaften. 
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inheritances of those primeval times ere yet Brahmins or 
Magi existed, and when the aneestors of Persian and Raj- 
pork Mede and Mahratta, were one family. We do not 

ow that the homa plant has been identified by Europeans, 
but the soma of the Hindoos, which is necessarily very 
closely allied, and must have been originally the same thing, 
is the Asclepias acida. The homa is said to grow on the 
tops of mountains in Gilan, Shirvan, and Mazenderan, and 
according to Anquetil, the Parsees of India still send from 
time to time one of their Priests to Kirman for cuttings.” 
It is often praised in the Avesta for the golden color of its 
expressed juice. Mention is also made of a white homa, a 
mythical plant of even greater virtues than the real one. 

hosoever tastes of it becomes immortal. It is therefore 
the tree of life, and its juice is the immediate instrument for 
effecting the resurrection.® 

But, in accordance with the general rule, the haoma is 
is not only a tree or plant, but also an Ized, and even the 
most powerful and excellent of all. In this it preserves its 
likeness to the Indian soma, which is both a plant and a god. 
It is as usual often difficult to determine oleae the name 
is used for the earthly object or the celestial genius. Haoma 
is also sometimes spoken of as if it were a canonized saint 
or sage of the olden time, or a deified hero, in which sense 
it was already known to Strabo and Plutarch.™ 

We may here, as well as anywhere, append the remark 
constantly suggested by the investigation of the present and 
similar subjects, that all forms of religion are monotheistic 
in some of their aspects and polytheistic in others, that in 
their earlier stages they are comparatively simple, but have 
a constant tendency to become overgrown by later accre- 
tions. There is perhaps no faith so rude as not to acknowl- 
edge somewhere one Original Supreme Being; and none so 
strict as not to admit a multitude of subordinates under some 
name or other. Thus Zoroastrianism, even while deny- 
ing that there are more gods than one, offers a secondary 
adoration to a legion of notions. Brahmanism, the most 
overgrown and monstrous type of idolatry, has its esoteric 


67 Spiegel Avesta, ii. Einleitung, Ixxii, 6 Vd. xx.-15, and Boun- 
dehesh. 69 Plut De Iside et Osiride, c. 46, Strabo Geog. xv.-3. See 
especially Yasna ix. in Spiegel’s translation. The passage is curious, 
but its great length precludes its introduction into the text. 
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doctrine of the unity of the godhead, while Judahism, the 
strictest of monotheisms, in the enormous extent and com- 
plexity of its angelology, makes insignificant the millions 
of the Hindoo pantheon. : 

The Beresma —the Barsom of the Parsee —is a bundle 
of twigs held by the priest in his hands during the recitation 
of the ritual. In Kirman it is made of the boughs of the 
date, pomegranate, or tamarisk; twenty-three twigs in 
reciting the Yasna, and thirty-five for the Vispered.” 

Other Objects of Veneration. — Many long prayers, and 
parts of others, consist solely of invocations or enumerations 
of objects to which something like adoration is offered. We 
do not speak here of animals real or fabulous, which are 
held in peculiar reverence — of the dog, the cow, the primal 
bull, the three-legged ass that stands in the mythical sea, 
Vouru-kasha; of the cock; of Eorosh, the celestial raven, 
whose voice fills the deevs with dismay; of Carshipta, the 
bird that published the law in the Var of Jemshid; or of 
the beast with six eyes, Eoroshaspa, that dwells in the 
desert, and is nipelaited by Ormazd chief of all the fravashis 
of the world—for we do not remember an instance of 


prayer offered to any animal. But the objects invoked are 


still numerous and very various. An intelligent Parsee 
would doubtless say in —- ation that the Creator is known 


only by his works, and that the purpose here was to honor 
the Deity by naming with reverence all the principal mani- 


festations of his power and goodness. The character of the 
things invoked often precludes the possibility of mistaking 


them for gods, or even angels, or genii of any kind. Their 
number is large. As many as sixty are sometimes named 
in one prayer. Besides those already specified, we find the 
sun, moon and stars, heaven, earth and paradise, the swift 
winds, all trees and waters, the hours of the day and the 
annual feasts, all good actions, the sections of the law and 
of the liturgy, faith and morals, the health of man and 
beast, the flowing of water and the flying of birds. It is 
very clear that everything here named cannot be regarded 
as a god.” 

The Dog.— Nothing could exceed the regard which the 
Persians had for the dog. This doubtless originated in the 
real value of the animal for guarding the house and the 

7 Anquetil Zenday. ii.-532, 7! Yasna xvii., xxxviii., xxxix., xl. 
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flock, and for hunting; and varieties adapted to each of 
these purposes are often mentioned in the Vendidad. But 
this just appreciation readily passed into a notional and su- 
perstitious regard, which showed itself in a great variety of 
ways. ‘The Vendidad condescends to treat in great detail 
of the qualities and proper treatment of dogs.” The expia- 
tion required by the law of the Mazdayasnas for a wound 
dangerous to life inflicted on a man was ninety stripes ;* 
but if the same violence was done to a dog belonging to the 
fold, the penalty was eight hundred.* Even to give such a 
dog bad victuals, was a sin requiring an expiation of two 
hundred stripes. Still greater is the sin of giving a dog a 
bone too hard to gnaw, or broth so hot as to scald his 
tongue, for the utility of the beast is in his tongue and 
teeth.” There are certain religious ceremonies, for the due- 
performance of which two priests are regularly required, 
but where, if only one can be had, a dog may be substituted 
for the other.* Nay, there are rites of a very solemn and 
important character, of which we shall speak hereafter, 
where only a dog can officiate, and no number of" priests 
could probably supply his place. And in the regulations 
respecting the the defilement contracted by the contact of a 
dead body, which occupy so large a space in the Vendidad, 
the corpse is usually defined as that of a ~ or a man. 
Quite in conformity with the general rule in such cases, 
there are mythical and fabulous dogs. Two of these are 


posted at the bridge Chinevad to guard the-souls of the 


righteous on their approach to paradise. There is also a 
“water dog”’ held in far greater veneration than even the 
domestic animal. It is not very certain whether this is a 
real or imaginary creature ; but it has been not unreasonably 
conjectured that the beaver is intended. Almost the labor 
of a lifetime wquld be required to expiate the sin of killing 
one of these rare and venerated animals. It would seem, 
too, although the doctrine is not stated with great clearness, 
that after death the-canine soul goes to its proper reward in 
the dwelling of the water-dog; and, by some kind of me- 
tempsychosis, comes to animate the body of its amphibious 
relative.” 
{To be continued.] 

7 Vendidad, xiii. 731d. iv-108. 741d. xiii.-88. 751d. xv.-10. 7An- 

quetil Zenday. ii.-583. 77 Vd. xiii-166. 
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Art. XXVI. 
The Test of Legitimate Amusements. 


WE approach the subject of amusements from a sense of 
duty, and yet with a feeling of reluctance. Ata time when 
the propriety of special forms of recreation are being some- 
what generally discussed, and many of the Christian sects 
are defining their several positions with respect to them, we 
should be false to the responsibilities of our position, did we 
wholly evade the subject ; and still we are reluctant to give 
expression to views which may perhaps give pain to breth- 
ren whose favorable opinion we highly prize, but from whom 
we are obliged to differ on certain sensitive points involved 
in the general question of legitimate amusements. Another 
ground of reluctance we find in the fear that we may not 
be able to come at the subject without bias. It is not an 
easy matter to discuss a much-mooted question, whether of 
theory or practice, upon its intrinsic merits alone. Yet this 
we are anxious to do. Looking at the subject as far as we 
may be able to do without any thought of personal interest 
in the issue, we wish to arrive at a simple criterion by which 
all forms of amusement may be put to the test, and the safe 
and legitimate readily distinguished from the dangerous and 
illegitimate. Is.it an erroneous impression on our part that 
our subject is one for which it is difficult to seeure a candid 
hearing? Is there any other subject respecting which peo- 
ple — on what we may regard as both sides of the general 
question — are so ready to take counsel of their prejudices 
or their wishes, rather than of their reason? and respecting 
which the answer is so likely to be made prior to the argu- 
ment — made, it may be, in a spirit of impatience, savoring 
too often of that authoritative manner which elaims the 
right to decide without much regard to the argument in the 
case? Let us hope that whatever may be our prominent 
inclination, — whether in favor of the more or the less rigid 
view of the subject, —we may at least be willing to look 
directly at the intrinsic merits of the case, and seek the only 
authoritative test of the proper and the improper. 

Let us not mistake, in the outset, in regard to what are 
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the intrinsic merits of the question. What is the effect on 
the mind and soul of the individual participant? This is 
the question, and the only question. We are not to ask, 
What will be the effect on some body else? We are to leave 
out, as not pertinent, all discussion as to the example, the 
external influence, the impression made on the minds of per- 
sons of different beliefs and practices, and kindred topics. 
We have no faith in the virtue that is got up for example’s 
sake. ‘Got up,” indeed, such virtue is. Real virtue comes 
spontaneously, is the healthy going forth into motive and 
act of the real life—the actual desire and conviction — of 
the individual. But virtue that is specially meant for an 
example, having no spontaneous origin, no root in genuine 
conviction, is simply hypocrisy. Persons who continually 
6“ sy 6 ” . 
prate about “example,” ‘ example,” who are ever calling 
upon us to do this, and not to do that, because of the “ ex- 
ample,” never command either our respect or our confidence. 
We should not trust with our purse the man who habitually 
exhorted his fellows to be honest for sake of the example. 
We do indeed believe in example; but never when it is 
put forth as such. In fact, to be an example, it must come 
incidentally and so undesigned. He who does a good deed 
on principle, does thereby set a salutary example; but the 
moment he intends the deed for an example, it ceases to be 
such. Examples cannot be made, cannot be purposed. 
They are but the accompaniments of actions based on prin- 
ciple, in which the thought of the example has no part. 
This ‘general fallacy respecting the question of examples 
involves certain particulars, all of which we are anxious to 
avoid. We have known cases in’ which certain forms of 
amusement, which, though acknowledged to be harmless in 
themselves, were nevertheless reprobated because of certain 
sectarian effects. Persons of a particular theolegical belief, 
by participating in such amusements, will prejudice the 
minds of persons of a different belief, who happen to deem 
‘such amusements improper; and to avoid this effect, they 
are admonished to abstain! On asimilar principle, persons 
of a particular denomination have, in some cases, — we are 
happy to say that the cases are rare— been advised to or- 
ganize churches, to conform to certain ordinances, such as 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to practice family 
prayer, not because these things are right and obligatory in 
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themselves, but because the effect will be good on the minds 
of those in other denominations, who deem such ceremonies 
of vital importance! In brief, the advice is, ‘“‘ Be baptized, 
commune, and pray, because, by so doing you will make the 
denomination grow!” We have no wish to be a party to 
any such hypocrisy and trick; for, to say nothing of the 
sinfulness or the folly of such a contrivance, we should not 
care to draw into our denomination persons who could be 
trapped by it. Discussing the question of amusement from 
our special theological stand-point, we shall not care to ask 
what the orthodox will say about it, or whether we are likely 
to increase or diminish the numerical strength of ‘the de- 
nomination.” 

We repeat, the sole question is, What is the necessary 
effect on the individual participant? Amusements which, 
of necessity, demoralize a person, — which foster a spirit of 
frivolity, encourage idle habits, quench the religious fervor, 
and draw the mind away from serious thoughts and high 
aims, —these are not simply improper: they are criminal. 
They admit of no improvement; and all truly Christian 
people will not only shun, but seek every legitimate method 
to discourage and, if possible, abolish them. But amuse- 
ments which are not necessarily harmful, but which become 
so through the fault of the individual or the community — 
amusements in themselves unobjectionable, but unfortu- 
nately associated with evil influences— these, it is clear, 
present a very-different problem for solution. Yet if we 
apply the intrinsic test, carefully distinguishing between 
what is necessarily evil and what incidentally so— what 
admits of improvement and what not—the solution need 
not be considered difficult. In every case we have only to 
determine the effect — necessary, incidental, or accidental — 
on the individual. 

In the outset, we wish to advertise our readers that we 

urpose to discuss the subject, distinctively and exclusively 
in the light of Universalism. Indeed, we are chiefly con- 
strained to “define our position,” from the fact that our 
conviction is profound, that Universalists will necessarily 
take a somewhat peculiar position with respect to the ques- 
tion of legitimate amusements. That person has but a shal- 
low conception of the vital power of faith, who is not 
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prepared to say, that the fundamentals of faith, when earn- 
estly accepted, reach to all the thoughts, motives, actions, 
in a word, to the entire life of the individual believer. 
The Universalist and the Calvinist are not distinguished 
merely by the verbal forms in which they respectively clothe 
their religious opinions; not merely by the different places 
in which they respectively resort for Sunday worship; the 
distinction is far more vital and minute — reaching even to 
the personal expression, to the intonations of voice, we may 
add, even to the gait! Real faith permeates the whole be- 
ing of a man, impressing its identity on his every feeling, 
motive, purpose and act. Faith is not a power coérdinate 
with other powers in the believer ; it is the power authori- 
tative over all. Its energy is not isolated, but diffusive, 
He that really believes, believes in every part of his nature. 
The distinctive quality of his faith tones every fibre of his 
being. The same as Cuvier, in a particle of fossil bone, 
sees thé whole type — form, habits, and physiological pecu- 
liarities — of an extinct species; the same as Agassiz, from 
a fossil scale, can give to science a species the existence of 
which had never before been suspected — seeing the whole 
in the smallest part —so could the spiritual philosopher, of 
equal acuteness in his own sphere, see the whole creed of a 
- man in his casual smile, or any accidental expression of his 
' voluntary energy. ‘The whole life, according to the natur- 
alist, is in each, even the least part of the living creature ; 
so the whole of faith is in every feeling, motive, or act of 
the individual believer. Of course, in all this we are speak- 
ing of real believers; not of those who pretend to believe. 
Profound, earnest, religious faith must have the supreme 
place in the human heart, and find its way to the whole 
man, or it cannot exist within him at all. It can have no 
equal in power or authority. It must be to man his very 
lite, or nothing. No one, we presume, will dispute our po- 
sition in this particular. ' 

It will be seen, from the position now sufficiently clear, 
that in discussing the question of amusements, we must do 
so from the stand-point of our theology. We shall then 
assume, as our purpose justifies us in doing, that essential 
Universalism is the true interpretation of the Christian 
religion ; and the question before us takes this form: What 
is the —— test of harmless, legitimate amusements ? 








| 
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We begin with the negative proposition, that a consistent 
Universalist must have a view on this subject, different, yes, 
very, different from what a consistent Calvinist can entertain. 
In these two believers, we have the representatives of the 
very extremes of faith. Persons who believe in the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, especially in the so-called 
orthodox form, abd persons who accept the doctrine of the 
final holiness and happiness of all mankind, especially in the 
form in which it now most generally prevails, are as far 
apart, are distinguished each class from the other as widely- 
and as radically, as it is possible for people to be who accept 
the Christian name. The two classes are divided even by 
the essentials of faith. Each class regards the other as de- 
patiog from the truth at the very threshold of belief. And, 

ence, we repeat, the test of legitimate amusement put forth 
by either, will essentially — mark the word, essentially — 
differ from that put forth by the other. 

Were there any occasion to do so, we might take the 
ground that even those sects which, in point of doctrine, are 
nearest each other, but still having enough of difference to 
make them different sects, will necessarily assert different 
tests of amusements — tests precisely as different as are the 
two forms of faith. We might not have the skill very intel- 
ligibly to point out these diversities ; but we should be justi- 
fied in assuming that such diversities must exist. This much 
would follow from the proposition already laid down, that 
with the thorough believer, the whole of his faith is in every - 
part of his voluntary life. But the occasion does not call 
upon us to exercise our curiosity to this extent. Our pres- 
ent purpose gives us the great advantage, of dealing with 
the extremes of faith extremes wherein the facts of the 
case, if they exist at all, have a palpable existence; so pal- 
pable, indeed, that we need not presume their reality, but 
perceive them; and even trace the causes which have led to 
them. 

Amusements, if acknowledged to be proper in any form, 
must be justified solely on the ground that human nature 
demands them. The argument is—and its soundness is 
almost universally admitted—that a certain amount of 
recreation is demanded alike by the instincts and the health 
of the individual. Amusement is acknowledged to be the 


. 
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antidote for too much care. For atime, it calls off the mind 
from those solid pursuits which, if unremitted, depress the 
spirits, and so prejudice the physical and mental powers. 
In a word, nature demands that man shall have, in some 
form and to some extent, amusements; and it is of nature 
only that any such need is ever predicated. Now orthodoxy, 
in its fundamental and qualitative character, wholly and 
unqualifiedly repudiates human nature as an authority for 
anything. Human nature indeed is stigmatized as carnal to- 
its core. Every natural instinct, desire, or propensity, is 
adjudged the offspring of a heart corrupt in every fibre. 
We could fill volumes, were this necessary, with extracts 
from authoritative divines of the Calvinistic school, in which 
every term of censure, of reprobation, is employed to set 
forth the evil of man unmixed with good, in his natural 
state. The natural man is systematically deplored as a 
fountain of bitterness, poisoning every desire, thought, and 
act. : 

Now in the light of such a theology, to say that human 
nature demands amusement, is the quickest way of saying 
that amusements are sinful. Human nature, according to 
orthodoxy, is not an imperfect germ calling for education, 
development, improvement; not at all—it is a ruin, in 
every part a ruin; and is to be built anew, with fresh ma- 
terials, and from the very foundation. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as amusements find their sole justification in human nature, 
in its now ruined and utterly evil state, no amusement what- 
ever can be right or proper in the light of orthodoxy. With 
human nature, every species of amusement which this na- 
ture demands, is unqualifiedly reprobated. 

With this articulate denunciation of human nature, the 
whole orthodox system well agrees. God necessarily hatin 
whatever is evil, hates every soul in its natural state; vial 
his justice can be satisfied with nothing less than the endless 
despair of every soul which fails to be emancipated from the 
state of nature. Such, in brief — we have no wish to enter 
upon particulars—is orthodoxy in its theory of God and 
the natural man. And we are free to say, that such a 
theory may safely reprobate amusements ; for to the earnest 
believer, no.amusement can be congenial. Hilarity and 
laughter at the funeral obsequies of the dearest friend, can 
not more harshly grate upon the solemnity proper to the 
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occasion, than a smile in that household where every mem- 
ber of the family looks upon himself as, in his natural state, 
hated of Ged, more loathsome in his sight than any reptile, 
and fit only to be the eternal associate of devils and fiends! 
Repudiating utterly and indignantly, in its essence and de- 
tails, this whole scheme of theology, we sincerely wish, if 
any grains thereof lurk in our notions of propriety, of 
amusement, or of anything, that our convictions and our 
practice may be purged of the virus. 
We have been induced to dwell upon the points presented 
from a conviction that they have not, as yet, received that 
practical recognition to which they are entitled. Universal- 
ists have been definite enough in stating the difference, and 
the essential difference, between Calvinistic and Universalist 
theologies; but have been strangely indefinite as respects 
the corresponding differences in the two theories of practical 
life. Some of our brethren, indeed, seem as strenuous in 
behalf of certain points of orthodox morality, as they are 
zealous in assailing the theology which alone demands such 
a morality. We have seen our seniors, at the sight of a 
me of draughts put on the frown and the gravity, and 
ook the rebuke, that any portrait painter would have 
pronounced genuinely Calvinistic. We have known cases 
in which a harmless jest — positively beneficial as provoka- 
tive of humor-—has called from some. brother of habitual 
solemn visage even the “ groan” of censure. And not 
many months since, the gravity really proper to a Sunday 
school conference was disturbed by an emotion of the ludi- 
crous, from hearing the remark, in characteristic tone, that 
“‘ of all persons, Sunday school teachers should be solemn /”’ 

Understand, we are not arguing the question whether 


these orthodox notions of propriety are mght or wrong —~ 


whether the censures named, and the manner of them, are 
just or unjust. We only say, that if you deem these things 
right and proper, then take the theology which makes them 
right and proper, If you will have the fruit, then foster 


the tree that bears it, But while you are tearing up by its 


roots the orthodox tree, do not steal its fruit. At all events, . 
if you will steal the fruit, we protest that you yourself shall 
eat it; you shall not force it down our throats. 


Is itasked, Are all the notions of Calvinists wrong? We 
answer: Yes, just so far as they are Calvinistic, Remem- 
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ber, we are now assuming the truth of Universalism, and 
hence, the falsity of Calvinism, and, by consequence, all 
notions that are essentially and peculiarly Calvinistic. We 
grant that people, nominally orthodox, have sound views on 
many matters pertaining to practical life. No man can be 
wholly perverted by error. Human nature is too strong 
for any creed inimical to it. But there is no difficulty 
in distinguishing what comes from the man and what 
from the sectarian— what comes spontaneously from hu- 
man nature, and what from human nature as perverted 
by tradition, habits of wrong belief, or fanatical opinions. 
There are many practical points about which it would seem 
impossible for men to mistake or differ — such as simple in- 
tegrity, fair dealing, and most of the social and domestic 
virtues. On these and kindred points no person, not insane, 
could be led far astray by any creed, however bad. But the 
question of legitimate amusement does not admit of so pal- 
pable a solution. In the general sense, the legitimacy of 
amusement is admitted by nearly all. Even orthodoxy, 
(though inconsistently) admits as much. But the question, 
what amusements are legitimate? leads to very different 
answers ; and we think it will not be denied, that on no other 
practical question will the special influence of creed, of 
ecclesiastical tradition and practice, have a more direct and 
palpable effect. Here, there can be no mistake in tracing, 
and very closely too, alike the logical and the actual rela- 
tions of cause and effect. Logically, the creed of puritan- 


ism makes even a smile as heinously improper, as an overt 
act of sacrilege. Actually, puritanism did reprobate the 
simplest form of mirth, so far, at least, as human nature, in 
its deepest slavery to a gloomy fanaticism, could be brought 
to submit. The readers of ererse celebrated Third 


Chapter need but be reminded of the facts which crowd cer- 
tain of those brilliant pages in illustration of the tendency and 
historical workings of the creed of puritanism, in the day 
of its power. In the presence of facts so significant, any 


one, we should think, would be loath to take such a creed for 


authority in the matter of amusement, especially if his un- 

derstanding and heart had come to a repudiation of its dis- 

tinctive dogmas. Effects, however, continue to operate 

long after their soincal causes have been removed. In 
, We 


throwing off a creed, we do not all at once rid ourselves of 
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its power. The present generation in New England, in 
great measure, and the generation immediately preceding, 
almost as a whole, came from a rigidly puritanic stock. 
Though many of the living have outgrown and formally 
reject the creed of their immediate ancestors, they have not 
been able to break wholly from its gloomy spell. ‘Though 
out of our understandings, it is in our tempers, our habits, 
our legislation, our notions of propriety, our daily life. In 
these respects, those of us who, as Universalists, have made 
the most radical departure from the dogmas, do still — to a 
greater, yes, a far greater extent, than we may be aware 
of —show our thraldom to it. As respects legislation for 
the vicious, methods of reform, and many social customs, 
we, in our day, have endeavored to do something to make 
our repudiation of puritanism practical as well as dogmatical. 
We are now attempting to apply this practical repudiation 
to the too long neglected question of amusements. Giving 
full, and, we trust, hearty assent to Universalist Christianity, 
we would make it our law in life as well as in thought. 


The substance of what we would state, in the positive 


elucidation of our subject, is substantially implied in our 
effort to prepare a way for the statement. As a compre- 
hensive proposition, we may say that Universalism acknowl- 
edges the essential rectitude of human nature, and hence 
logically accepts as, in their essential forms, right and proper, 
those amusements which human nature demands. We do 
indeed believe that as it actually appears in individual per- 
sons,’ human nature is depraved, but not in ruins. Its sal- 
vation from evil is not through a creation, but through 
growth and improvement. Sin is the soul’s disease, not its 
natural state—its taint, not its fibre. In the Calvinistic 
scheme, regeneration involves annihilation — the entire de- 
struction of the natural man, and the substitution of a new 
man—literally a new, virtually another man. Unversalism, 
on the contrary, assumes that the individual sinner may be 
saved—that his sin is an excrescence and removeable, without 
any change of person or even identity. Whatever human 
nature in itself — human nature as distinct from its deprav- 
ity, from its historical perverseness, from its changeable 
moods and prejudices — asserts, we concede to be true — 
whatever it demands, we concede to be legitimate. As 
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respects amusements, therefore, the general question is suf- 
ficiently simple: What does essential human nature demand? 
The more difficult, and the one which calls for careful dis- 
crimination, is the special question, How shall we distin- 
guish between what is demanded by essential human nature, 
and what by its incidental depravity? In actual life, the 
proper and the improper are intermingled. How shall we 
separate the two ingredients, and accepting the legitimate, 
repudiate all else ? ; ; 

It seems to us very clear, that if we concede the authority 
of human nature in the matter, we are driven to concede 
the legitimacy of those forms of amusement which have 
come oni to us from the past. These are the forms which 
this authority has prescribéd-—to which it has given its 
sanction. However much of improvement, of purification 
even, these may need, yet these essentially we must take. 
We cannot break the link which connects us with the past 
in this matter any more than in any other matter — in legis- 
lation, in forms of industry, in manners, in religion. All 
existing institutions are living things having their roots in 
the ideas and practices of the generations gone by. The 
profound saying of a British historian, ‘“ Constitutions are 
not made, but grow,” applies with equal truth to existing 
forms of amusement. These really grow; their connection 
with the past is organic and vital. Of course, they may be 
improved, as all living thiags may be. By a skilful appli- 
cation of the pruning knife, and by proper attention to the 
soil, a tree may be improved in its symmetry, its thriftiness 
and its quality ; but, however changed for the better, it will 
continue essentially the same tree — in fibre, root, and trunk. 
The American Constitution is, we think, in most particulars, 
a great improvement upon the British Constitution as it was 
in the days of the Georges, and still is; and that, an im- 
provement upon the one with which the first Charles tam- 
pered to his peril; and this again, an improvement upon the 
ungracious concession which the Barons wrung from King 
John at Runneymede; and this a palpable advance upon 
what hat been up to that event. But in all history, no 
connection of events is more easily traced than the vital 
ligament which connects our Constitution with that of 
Britain, in all its several stages of historic development. It 
needs not an over profound insight into the “logic of his- 
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tory” to see in the agora of the primitive Greeks, as 
described in the verse of Homer, not merely the archetype, — 
but the veritable germ of what is yearly witnessed in every 
New-England town meeting. The same connection of 
events holds as respects law, education, manners, and re- 
ligion. There is and can be no isolation from the past. 
The arteries and veins of the universal life reach to the first 
man, the first form of society, the first establishment of in- 
stitutions. ¥ 
The matter of amusement cannot be an exception to 
the otherwise universal rule. Its form of legitimacy or 
propriety is not to be effected by any abrupt changes — 
certainly not by any essentially new creation. Call a con- 
vention of all the wise men in morality, in religion, in pro- 
priety ; summon the skill of the most profound physiologists 
and psychologists ; let the shrewdest and most practical of 
statesmen give the fruit of their experience in the art of 
framing institutions; and let this homogeneous yet intelli- 
gent bedy devise a new form of amusement, essentially new, 
precisely adapted to the wants of the body, as disclosed by 
the latest physiological researches, and to the wants of the 
mind as detailed in the treatises of the most reputed psy- 
chologists ; and they will simply set the example of at- 
tempting a work in an unnatural way; and they will leave 
behind them only a memorial of folly in thinking to sever, 
or in failing to see, the vital bond which holds the present, 
the future and the past, in one organic whole — the pulse 
which throbs in the part the most minute, and seemingly 
least connected with the great body of humanity, signifi- 
cantly indicating the presence of that one life which ani- 
mates all. It has been said of an. eccentric Italian prince, 
that wishing to break up a habit among certain of his sub- 
jects, of many years’ growth, of collecting in a public park 
to discuss political measures in a style not suited to his tastes, 
he caused the entire space to be covered with rough stones. 
He succeeded in making the place unsightly and uncom- 
fortable as a place of resort. Yet the force of habit, the 
momentum coming from the past, was too strong; and night 
after night, cautiously standing or crouching on the sharp 
corners of rock, the politicians continued to criticise the 
latest edict of the court, and the freshest symptom of dan- 
ger to their rights). We do not vouch for the fact 
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considered as an event; but it requires no extraordinary 
penetration to see in it the truth of nature. 

Very few, we imagine, would object to our position, or 
the inference we draw from it as respects the question of 
amusements, were it not that certain forms of amusement, 
as now existing,-are alleged to be highly objectionable. 
Prominent among these is the drama, specially including 
operatic and theatrical exhibitions. The drama, it is said, 
alike in the general character of the persons employed by 
it, the nature of the spectacles presented, and its usual ac- 
companiments within the play-house, is demoralizing to the 
spectator ; and this in a manner so direct, so unqualified, so 
a a as te call for the censure of the Christian public. 

his allegation is of so serious a nature, and, if just, so con- 
clusive as an objection, that we feel called upon te pay it spe- 
cial attention. Other amusements,’ indeed, are objected to 
by the orthodox fraternities, and in some measure by all the 
Christian sects; but to nonesis the objection so emphatic as 
to the drama. 

First of all, let us determine with precision what the ob- 
jection to the drama substantially is. The objection is not 


that there is anything sinful in the impersonating of charac- 
ter—in the telling of a stery by means of action — in the 
representing of histerical persons. and events alike to the 
eye and the ear, in such truthfulness of detail, such exact- 
ness of imitation, such fidelity to nature as to move the 
sympathies and excite the imaginations of the spectator. 
It would be superstitiously puritanic te allege an objection 


1 As an example, dancing, but a few years since, was very generally 
reprobated by nearly all professed Christians. Recently, however, it 
appears to have so far won upon the favor of the sects sometimes called 
* liberal,” as to become almost a necessary part of their social gather- 
ings. We have observed, that theugh orthedox professors decline to 
participate in the amusement, they consent to witness it, and even to 
confess a pleasure derived from the spectacle! 

We may be pardoned for alluding, in this connection, to another form 
of amusement, once very generally reprobated by the theological de- 
scendants of the puritans, novel-readiag. As respects this, how great 
has been the change within a comparatively brief period! Once the 
aug of an orthodox divine was compelled to enjoy her novel by 
stealth; now she writes the most popular and most widely-read romance 
of the age. Should the change be as rapid with respect to the theatre, 
in not many years hence orthodox clergymen and their families will be 
among the most liberal patrons of the drama. 
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of this nature. And it would be strangely inconsistent for 
meeting-going Christians to make such representations a 
ground of censure; for with them nothing else is so accepta- 
ble in’ the pulpit. The popular preacher in every com- 
munion, save the Catholic, and perhaps the Episcopal, (in 
which communions the effect depends more especially upon 
scenic representation, ) is he who can most vividly act his 
sermon ; who, for the time, by voice, gesture, and expression, 
presents to the eyes of his people the characters, the truths, 
and the exhortations of his discourse. This, in large meas- 
ure, is the secret of power in the Spurgeons, the Cheevers, 
the Beechers, and the Chapins. Of course we are not say- 
ing these men are actors in the technical sense, and in the 
minutz of dress, walk, and pantomime; yet so far as the 
sentiment and character oftheir preaching is concerned, they 
are essentially dramatic —speaking to the eye as well as the 
ear, —and herein is their great power among men. The 
sole objection to the drama is the immorality of actors as a 
class, the objectionable nature of the sentiments and charac- 
ters commonly impersonated, and the vile. accompaniments 
of the play-house. 

Now it is noticeable that this objection, even granting in 
full the facts of which it is predicated, does not touch any- 
thing essential in the acted drama; it lies only against what 
is incidental thereto. Whether or not the evil accompani- 
ments can be removed, whether or not, in the present or 
any possible state of society, the drama can be purified of 
the ev# that attaches to it, may be an open question ; yet it 
is a consideration of great moment in discussing the question 
before us, that the only objection which any person not 
rigidly puritanic ever urges against the drama, is directed, 
not against the drama itself, but its accidents. 

Standing as the matter thus does, there should be at least 
an attempt to solve the question, whether, in spite of all 
efforts towards improvement and purification, these accidents 
will accompany dramatic amusements. It is granted, that 
the opera and the theatre have had vile accompaniments ; 
that there have been actors who greatly dishonored God and 
themselves ; that words have been spoken upon the stage 
which chaste ears cannot hear without calling up a tingle ot 
shame ; that spectacles have been exhibited which pure eyes 
can never desire to look upon; that there have been accom- 
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paniments of the stage within the precincts of the building, 
the particulars of which it would sully these pages to write. 
But as long as these things do not inhere in the dramatic 
spectacle itself, they cannot weigh as valid objections except 
upon the supposition that, though incidental, they are, nev- 
ertheless, in all possible states of public sentiment, irreme- 
diable. It really weighs nothing against religion, or the 
preaching of religion, that a clergyman has retained the sup- 
port of a parish, and by them been kept in the ministerial of- 
fice, who confessed indiscretions of which no Christian teach 
er should be guilty, and who, in spite of able counsel, and 
of instructions to give the accused the benefit of all doubts, 
was adjudged, by two-thirds of a jury, guilty of a crime too 
revolting to be named. It is matter of notoriety, that-re- 
vival-meetings are the appointed rendezvous of the class 
which, if not the most sinful, is the most disreputable in an 
community. The excursions of Sunday schools and reli- 
gious societies, for innocent recreation, draw in their wake 
the worst class of both sexes that haunt in large cities. It 
has been said, that many of the city prayer meetings have 
suffered the worst of sacrilege in the presence for evil of 
dissolute young men and women. But in all these things, 
we readily and justly distinguish between the essential thing 
and its evil accompaniment. The only reason why we 
should not make the same distinction for the theatre, is based 
on the supposition that while in the cases just detailed the 
evil may, by due precautions, be prevented; in case of the 
theatre, the evil is so firmly fixed that any attempt at its 
removal is hopeless. 

Before admitting so vital an objection to dramatic amuse- 
ment, it is at least due to the subject to ask how human 
nature, the authority which no Unitarian or Universalist 
can consistently call in question, testifies in the matter. An 
inquiry whether the drama has always been corrupt and 
corrupting, will throw light upon the question whether the 
evil attending it is practically inevitable. We may at least 
discover special causes for the evil which all good people 
must deplore. Possibly the responsibility, in some degree, 
for whatever is or has been wrong, may be fixed upon per- 
sons other than those from whom the drama has received 
countenance and support. 

The drama boasts a very ancient patronage. It appears 
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in the very dawn of history. In Greece, it may be traced 
as far back as seven hnndred years before the Christian era, 
when, strange to say, it was the ally of religion rather than 
of: pleasure. Two hundred years later,. it found its first 
master in the poet Aischylus, who gave it the form which 
it has substantially retained in all subsequent time. Sopho- 
cles soon followed with additions and improvements; and 
the finishing touch was given by Euripides. The Greek 
drama, in the days of its prime, was never the ally of vice. 
Whatever was demoralizing was exceptional in its career. 
Days of degeneracy did indeed come, but not more so 
for the drama than for everything Grecian. Greeks de- 
moralized the spectacle far more than it demoralized them. 
Passing into Rome, the drama partook of the coarser and 
less intellectual qualities of the Roman character. Dra- 
matic spectacles never had the popularity which welcomed 
gladiatorial encounters, and all shows where muscle rather 
than brain was in requisition. As the drama is essentially 
an amusement, its advocates cannot be asked to prove it to 
have been better than the people. It is sufficient to show 
that it has not necessarily been worse. Certainly, it was 
comparatively a late period when the church arraigned it for 
immorality, and the occasion of this is not left in obscurity. 
The stage had made itself too free with the pope and his 
underlings; the foibles and pretences of Catholic officials 
had been too sharply satirized ; and of course the spiritual 
censure was incurred. Then there was a war between the 
Church and the theatre ; and the hostility mutually excited 
has never wholly ceased. When a portion of the Catholics 
‘became Protestants, it did not follow necessarily nor in fact, 
that the traditional hostility to the theatre should be classed 
with the thrown-off popish customs and pretences. The 
theatre very naturally retaliated upon its spiritual foes ; and 
their foibles, which were very peculiar, and conceit, which 
was by no means small, gave ample scope for its gibes and 
caricatures. But never had it such tempting opportunity 
for revenge as when puritanism rose above the zenith. By 
no other religionists had the stage been so vehemently de- 
nounced, and its devotees so unsparingly sentenced to per- 
dition ; and in return the nasal speech, the rolling eye, the 
dejected countenance, the rage for Scripture names, and all 


the numberless whims and follies of that wonderful people, 
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gave the wits of the stage opportunities. for raillery which 
they did not fail to turn to a most profitable account against 
their peculiar enemies. The ascendency of Cromwell was 
in due time complete; and nine in the persons of its 
grimest pagenteriieess had the reins of civil power. Bit- 
terly did they retaliate upon their dramatic assailants not, 
however, with spiritual but carnal weapons. It was no 
longer words but stripes-—no longer threatenings of the 
wrath to come, but an actual outpouring of the wrath that 
already was, and which put upon the stage and its devotees 
a crushing interdict under pains and penalties. But the 
great reaction followed ; with the Restoration came an as- 
ascendency as pre-eminent in laxity of morals as the puri- 
tanic dynasty had been rigid and intolerant. The bow, long 
bent, now shot its shafts with a recklessness of aim that 
failed to distinguish between purity and its counterfeit — 
religion and its gloomy substitute ; and the period of shame 
in the morals of England ensued, leaving its indelible stain 
alike upon the drama, the general literature, and the man- 
ners of the age. 

But in its whole career of conflict with the Church, the 
truth of history does not charge the drama with being the 
aggressor. Its worst sin is that of retaliation, not always, 
perhaps, with discretion, nor with wise discrimination. The 
drama never became pre-eminently the ally of vice, till the 
fanatical opposition of church officials withdrew from its 
support the persons whose presence would have kept it pure, 
and threw it for support upon that other class to retain 
whose patronage it became necessary to cater to tastes vile 
and indelicate. Now there is certainly something unfair in 
fastening upon the drama as a perpetual stigma, what in 
truth was its misfortune far more than its crime. And to 
place upon it the ban of exclusion from the favor of the wise 
and good, because of its misfortune, is to evince a lack of 
charity such as would not be deemed justifiable in any other 
case. Take literature, for example,—no crime, no demoral- 
izing tendency, can be alleged against the theatre that does 
not apply with equal force to the press. Not to go back to 
the time of the Restoration in Britain, when literature was 
filled with everything that the impure imagination could 
suggest; but, confining our attention to what daily passes 
under our eyes, examine the reports of brutal prize fights, 

7 ge 
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and of criminal trials, to say nothing of the filthy, lying de- 
tails of a class of advertisements which fills columns of 
newspapers reputed respectable, and as such received into 
families professedly Christian, hallowed even by mornin 

and evening prayer; and then say how it would fare wit 

the press, if the same policy were pursued respecting it as 
obtains with respect to the theatre. We risk nothing in the 
assertion that in eeeeees lieing upon the home-table of 
the very clergymen who the last Sunday may have put forth 
his most earnest plea for the destruction of the theatre, shall 
be found sentences which his daughters have read unre- 
buked, which no actor would have the courage to repeat 
upon the stage, and to which even a Bowery audience would 
not listen without a hiss of shame. And what shall we sa 

of that mass of what was once called ‘ yellow-covered ” 
literature, which no person could habitually read without 
being demented both in understanding and soul; or, worse 
yets of those secret publications which are sold only in the 


aunts of the vile, or by agents infesting the landing of 


steamboats and the vicinities of railroad depots of large 
cities. All this is the work of the press; shall the press 


therefore be destroyed? Who pretends to draw so sweep- 
ing an inference? In point of fact, the theatre, in its worst 
days, has never exerted a tithe of the. influence for evil 


that is attributable to the press, Yet the theatre is con- 


demned as the very temple of Satan, while orators and 
preachers glory in the press as among the noblest institu- 
tions of any age or people ! 

But perhaps it may be said that the cases are not parallel, 
in this particular, that while the press can offset its inciden- 
tal evil with a large amount of positive good — that while it 


is made the instrument of much that is criminal, it is on all 
hands acknowledged to be one of the greatest agents in the 
cause of Christian civilization and reform, no benefit at 


all proportionate can be claimed for the theatre, as offsetting 
its evil, such as it has been, and for some length of time will 
in all probability continue to be. The of the press is 


moral and religious in an eminent degree ; the chief good of 
the theatre is claimed to be only that of an amusement — 
the intellectual and ssthetic culture which it diffuses being 
at best but incidental, and not the leading aim or attraction. 


If we abolish the press, along with the mischief we thereby 
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avert, we are taking from civilization its chief prop — we 
are putting out one of the great lights in human progress, 
If we abolish the theatre, we avert its incidental mischief, 
and at the same time do no serious harm—we present 
no substantial benefit that may not be attained by other 
means. : 

However plausible and seemingly reasonable this disposi- 
tion of the matter really is, a little scrutiny develops a seri- 
ous fallacy in the reasoning which leads to it. 'The standing 
argument against the drama is, that it is an occasion of sin — 
that its tende cy is to demoralize; and therefore, a Christian 
people are called upon to make their most strenuous effort 
for its removal; they are constrained to this course not sim- 

ly from motives of expediency, but of duty, Christian duty. 

e must of course admit this argument to be valid on the 
supposition that the evil of the drama is essential to it, 
This, as we have shown, is not the case; and we have also 
shown, by brief reference to its history, that the incidental 
evil is not inevitable ; we have shown that the causes of the 
mischief attending it are extrinsic, and so removable. View- 
ing the matter in the light of these considerations, we say 


that if Christian duty calls for a destruction of the theatre 
because of its incidental mischief, so does it call for the de- 
struction of the press for precisely the same reason —the 
same reason in kind, only ten-fold greater in degree. And 
as for the proposition to save the press because of the great 
d with which it offsets the bad, it is enough to say that 
hristian principles do not tolerate some sin for the sake of 
more virtue. 

If, however, the plea is dropped to considerations of expe- 
diency —if, giving * the claitn as predicated of Christian 
duty, we are di to prudential considerations; if the 

uestion is allowed to take simply this shape: Considerin 
the fact that while the mischief would be averted, no mo 
would be sacrificed, is it not best to remove the thea- 


tre? If the question is narrowed down to this, we answer 


that there is but one serious objection to the course recom- 


mended the thing proposed cannot be done! We have 
shown that the essential drama has its roots in human na- 
ture — that, so far as history shows, it is as old and as wide- 


spread as the race. When foolish skeptics rail against the 
priesthood, the church, and the Bible, assuming that if these 
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institutions were overthrown religion itself must become 
extinct, it is sufficient to reply by bringing forward the favor- 
ite and irrefragible argument of Christian divines, that these 
institutions are not the causes but the effects of religion, and 
that if all priesthoods and temples-and sacred books were 
annihilated, the originating cause remains untouched, and 
other institutions corresponding to those that. were, would 
spring into life, and operate with unresisting power and 
efficiency. Religion does not depend upon its institutions, 
it depends upon human nature, and makes institutions. The 
same, precisely, in every part, is the argument for the inde- 
structibility of the drama. The theatre does not depend 
upon Sophocles or Shakspeare, upon Roscius or Garrick, 
upon Drury Lane or the Boston Academy ; its dependence 
and source is human nature. Take away its present forms 
of manifestation, and the same essential thing will crop out 
elsewhere, in kindred forms, and operate to the same essen- 
tial results. To attempt the destruction df the drama is to 
repeat the folly of the French infidels, who abolished reli- 
gion, and substituted an emblem of reason in the place of 

eity ; and the success will be the same in the one case that 
it prove in the other. Such an attempt is a war upon 
nature. 

We have had, in our day, ample proofs of the truth of 
our assertion, that if arbitrarily crushed in its present form, 
the theatre will break out in other, yet essentially the same, 
manifestations. Does any one ask for example? Look at the 
dramatic exhibitions of Sunday schools, rehearsed under 
the supervision of really pious teachers and superinten- 
dents, opened with prayers by the pastors, witnessed and 
applauded, too, by devoted communicants and really saintly 
people! Look at the crowds which throng to the Sunday 
evening oratorios, who rush with eager delight to hear Grisi 
and Mario in Stabat Mater, under the sanctifying ‘sanction 
of the Handal and Hayden! See also who they are, that 

tronize “* Dramatic Readings,”"—who else, for most part, 

ut those whose scruples will not permit them to witness 
the more genuine and effective theatrical exhibition, and 
who gladly content themselves with these wretched substi- 
tutes ; for, with very.rare exceptions, wretched perform- 
ances they are—such as the educated taste of the play-goer 
could hardly endure! In all of these and similar cases, the 
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—~ majority of delighted spectators are persons who, un- 
er the traditional and still operative influence of the Church, 
are debarred from the enjoyment of established dramatical 
entertainments; and their example simply shows that if 
the instincts of nature are suppressed, they are not de- 
stroyed ; if under a ban at one point, they break out at 
other points. 

The sagacity of managers does not fail to perceive the 
advantage which the course of such non-theatre goers as we 
have described gives them. They see that the love of the 
drama is strong enough in such persons, and that more or 
less of finesse will, in some measure, secure their patronage. 
One method—and this exceedingly creditable to both par- 
ties—is to elevate the character of the stage both it its art- 
ists and its language; another is to drop offensive names, 
substituting those against which no prejudice prevails: 
hence, in place of theatres, (just now there is not one in 
operation in Boston) we have ‘“‘ Museums,” “ Athenzeums,” 
and “ Academies.” This plan has so far succeeded, that 
one establishment in Boston is humorously characterized as 
the “* Christian,” sometimes as the ‘“* Ministers’ Theatre” ! 
We must not omit to make reference here to a notable in- 
stance in which an immense crowd of clergymen and their 
wives were trapped, or trapped themselves, into a confes- 
sion, and this a most palpable one, of their real love of 
dramatic amusement. A celebrated prima donna? appeared 
in Boston and announced a series of concerts. Kindly re- 
membering the pastors of the city and vicinity, she sent 
them circulars inviting them to the rehearsals. ‘The selec- 
tions announced on the programme were from popular 
operas ; the artists were all professional operatic singers ; 
and the whole performance was operatic with the’ exception 
of stage-dress and machinery. Still it was called a “ con- 
cert.” The ministers were at the concert-room door in 
time. We were among them, and a more eager company 
of pleasure-seekers we never saw. The hurry, the rush, 
the impatience, the nervous anxiety to secure the most eli- 
gible seat were so far characteristic. It was only the more 
respectable attire, personal appearance, and unexceptionable 
language that distinguished the company from a Bowery 
crowd intent on the ‘beat sight of Taglioni. But this was 


2 Madame Sontag. 
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not all. The pleasure was too great to be allowed to pass 
by without Sesmees acknowlegements ; and a venerable di- 
vine of the Baptist communion® was deputed to express the 
thanks of his clerical brethren. And this the really good 
man did with a hearty earnestness, for the performances 
‘had almost renewed his youth ; and with his hand clasped in 
that of the fair prima donna, he poured out the joyful grati- 
tude which all felt, in eloquent, affecting speech. It was 
further unanimously voted to present the lady with a Bible 
containing the names of the clergymen who had been hon- 
ored by her courtesy. Soon, however, an opera was an- 
nounced. It was to be substantially the same music, the 
same language, the same artist ; there were no material ad- 
ditions to the concert other than stage-dress and machinery, 
and the name “ opera.” Then the clergy felt indignant ; 
they had been deceived into a false position, and their cen- 
sures were as emphatic as their approval had been warm. 
But, in fact, they were not deceived ; they had simply un- 
deceived themselves—had discovered that a love of the ve 
thing they had traditionally rebuked was strong in their 
own souls ; and they found themselves robbed of the power 
to say another effective word to the prejudice of anything 
essential to the drama !* 


3 The late Rev. Dr. Sharp. 

4It happened strangely enough that at the very time of writing the 
above, the question of a distinction between operatic concerts and dra- 
matic exhibitions was before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Drayton had engaged the use of the new Melodeon for aseries of ‘‘Op- 
eratic Concerts.” It was in the condition of the sale, at the transfer 
of the building to its present proprietor, that no dramatic exhibitions 
shall be given within its precincts. An injunction was served upon Mr. 
Drayton on the ground that the operatic concert is essentially dramatic. 
Lhe court, in the person of Chief Justice Bigelow, was called upon to 
settle the question. We give the result in the words of the newspaper 
reporter: “ The Court briefly reviewed the case as presented, and re- 
marked that in its opinion the performances partook more of the nature 
of a theatrical entertainment than a concert, and thereby were contrary 
to the terms specified in the deed. Therefore, the Court refused to 
grant the motion to dissolve the injunction, and the further performance 
of the Draytons at the Melodeon is accordingly prohibited.” The pre- 
sumption must strike all reflecting persons as reasonable, that if the 
highest judicial skill in the Commonwealth cannot see even a legal dis- 
tinction between an operatic concert and and a dramatic entertainment, 
that the ministers referred to above will be hardly able to detect any 
real distinction. It is quite certain that the general public will be 
blind to any difference. 
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It will be conceded, we presume, that any attempt to re- 
move the drama, to be of any force, must bé sulted and 
thorough. The principle must be attacked. It will be a 
difficult matter, we apprehend, to make any assault upon 
the principle that shall not sweep away with it not only the 
theatre and the opera, but the oratorio, the concert, the 
Sunday-school exhibition, declamation, even rhetorical read- 
ing in the public schools, anything and everything, in short, 
which aims to move spectators by the impersonation, in the 
least degree, of a sentiment or character. The minister or 
the church which gives sanction to any of these exhibitions 
does so far commit himself or itself to the principle of dra- 
matic entertainment. 


The conclusion to which we come—to which, it would 
seem, a candid view of all the facts in the case must drive 
all—is, that the essential drama is indestructible ; that while 
its accidents are removable, in itself it is, in some form, a 
fixed principle of public amusement after the order of na~ 
ture; that all crusades for its radical overthrow are ona par 
with attempts to root out worship, legislation, music, every- 
thing in short that has its roots in the nature of man. With 
a few suggestions of a directly practical bearing we shall 
now close this discussion. 

The drama is essentially an amusement. It does indeed 
convey much instruction ; it is incidentally a school of intel- 
lectual and esthetic culture, but in its distinctive character 
it is an amusement. As such it will seek patronage; and 
in pursuit of this, it will adapt itself to the tastes of its pa- 
trons. If good and wise people sustain it, it will present 
itself in a character unexceptionable to the good and wise. 
Mark, we do not say that it will be good and wise; as an 
amusement it will, in its essential quality, be negative as 
respects good or evil; it will be all that can be reasonably 
asked, simply wnobjectionable to the good and wise. If these 
desert it and contemn it, throwing it wholly upon the un- 
wise and the vicious, it will present itself in a character still 
unobjectionable to its patrons. It will do what the press 
does, what really every institution does, what, we are 
ashamed to say, the pulpit too often does, cater to the tastes, 
and adapt itself to the moral standard of its customers. So 

ar the argument rests upon plain business principles. 
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What, then, becomes the duty of the Christian public? 


Shall they scout the institution as immoral, and in this way 
make and keep it immoral? Or shall they do what they 
may easily do, take it into their hands, and so make it pure 
and keep it pure? No one denies the fact that within the 
last twenty years the drama in Boston has been greatly ele- 
vated in character and influence. And why is this? Because 
during this period the prejudice against the play has been 
gradually diminishing, and a better, a more exemplary class 
of citizens, have given it their support. It has kept pace 
with the character of its audience, and a period has arrived 
when a manager must at least promise a pure stage. Possibly 
the time is not far distant when he will be compelled to 
keep — when the general character of his patrons will com- 
pel him to keep——the promise. Of course, we are not say- 
ing that it is any one’s positive duty to visit theatres. e 
should as soon say it is his duty to see the fire-works, or the 
next regatta. Individual taste must control the action of 
every one. All that is asked is, that the ban of exclusion 
shall be removed, that social and ecclesiastical influences 
shall not interfere, that public sentiment — the sentiment of 
the intelligent and the pure—shall not operate as a barrier 
to the gratification of individual preference in the matter. 
Let managers have reason to presume that among their audi- 
tors are persons whom it will not be for their interest to 
offend ; and they will not dare to obtrude anything impure 
upon their gaze ;—— rather let us say, that the management 
of the drama will pass into hands that will not wish to 
offend. } 

We leave the subject in the profound conviction that the 
drama stands upon the ineradicable basis of human nature ; 
that it is the duty of the Christian public not to waste its 
energies in the futile attempt to destroy what is indestruc- 
tible, but to labor for the improvement of what may be easily 
improved. Weshall be happy to think we have contributed 
anything towards putting the whole question of amusements 
in its true light, and correcting false and injurious impres- 
sion as respects any one of its many forms. In closing, we 
will take the occasion to express the earnest hope that the 
best people will take the whole matter into their own hands, 
and by their personal influence, direct or indirect, bring 
every natural form of recreation to that standard of per- 
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fection and of exemption from evil associations, and preju- 
dicial influence, that will make it safe to be amused — safe 
to seek what overworked and weary human nature impera- 
tively craves, an occasional substitution, in the place of toil 
and anxiety, of the cheerful flow of animal spirits, the 
healthy laugh, and the free and hearty participation in 
amusements that temporarily relax the mind and unbend 
the energies, and so diffuse fresh energy, vigor, and health 
through the whole man—physical, moral and religious. 
; G. H. E, 


Arr. XXVII. 


The Doctrine of the Personality of the Devil Historicall 
Considered." , 


1. Historia Diaboli, 2d Edition. Tubingen, 1780. 
2. Semler, Versucheiner biblischen Damonologie. Halle, 1785. 


THE rapid progress of liberal religious ideas in this coun- 
try has recently, by a natural reaction, called forth many 
re-assertions of dogmas which were fast losing their hold 
upon the popular faith. These re-assertions demand, in turn, 
from the friends of religious progress, restatements of their 
reasons for rejecting doctrines which have long been ac- 
cepted, and are now re-asserted, as evangelical. 

A very distinguished “ orthodox” divine, of the more 
liberal school, whose practical religion is of the present, but 
whose theology is of the past, not long since endeavored to 
revive among his flock a belief in the real personal existence 
of a Prince of Darkness. It is our purpose to trace briefly 
the history of this doctrine, that we may determine whether 
it is of Christian origin, and therefore binding upon us as 
an article of faith, or whether it is the offspring of heathen 


1 The present article, it will be seen, is similar in its general char- 
acter, more particularly in its conclusions, to one which appeared in a 
late number of the Quarterly. The circumstance that the researches 
evinced in the present are widely different from those which led to the 
former, gives peculiar value to both.—[Ed. Quarterly. 

VOL. XVII. 4 
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superstition, and therefore to be purged from the Christian’s 
creed. 

If we turn first to the ancient oriental religions, we shall 
find that they all acknowledged, with greater or less clear- 
ness, the existence of one or more evil spirits, of great 
power, at work in the universe. The Hindoos claimed to 
worship one god, or rather supreme spirit, from whom pro- 
ceeded the universe, endowed in all parts with a portion of 
divine life derived from the great source of its being. This 
supreme spirit, however, was not the direct creator of. the 
universe ; but from him proceeded certain emanations which, 
endowed with the powers of creating, preserving and de- 
troying, were really the — with whom men were most 
practically and personally concerned. Brahma was the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer, 
the latter of whom was also the Reproducer. In his cha- 
racter of destroyer, Siva is represented as holding in one 
hand a venomous serpent, — a common emblem, as we shall 
see, of the spirit of destruction, and fearfully expressive to 
the inhabitants of tropical climates in constant terror from 
venomous reptiles. But besides Siva, the Hindoos believed 
in the existence. of many inferior evil spirits, often men- 
tioned as having a great serpent for their leader. These 
were perpetually striving to injure mankind, and were en- 
gaged in frequent conflicts with the spirit of light. But all 

i 


s warring of spirit-forces, the good against the evil and 


the evil nO the good, would finally be brought to a 


happy result, so they thought, by the supreme spirit absorb- 
ing all things into himself, after which there would be a new 
series of emanations, new deities, and a new universe, the 
whole vast drama being repeated. This beginning and end- 
ing, in which all things emanated from God and returned 
to him, this theogony which recognizes one supreme spirit- 
force in the universe, in whose divine plan evil is but an 
instrument for good, not independent, uncreated, and essen- 
tially antagonistic to the supreme spirit-force, but created 
by it and ordered rather than permitted, —is in pleasing 
contrast to the systems of later and shallower theologies. 
It is true that many skrank from receiving this doctrine in 
its full significance, and declared that evil was permitted 
rather than ordered; but this statement .does not seem to 
accord with their clearly expressed doctrine of divine ema- 
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nations, according to which the evil spirit as well as the 
ood was an outpouring of divine influence for wise though 
istant ends. 

The religion of the ancient Egyptians resembled that of 
the Hindoos in this important respect, — it acknowled a su- 
preme spirit-force from which all other forces were emana- 
nations, and whose various attributes were represented by 
subordinate created gods. Consequently Typhon, the spirit 
of evil and destruction, was but an emanation, and destined 
ultimately to be overcome by his twin brother Osiris, who 
x hm a the opposite principle of reproduction and 

owth. 
oThe theogony of the Persians was similar, in its main 
features, to those of the Hindoos and Egyptians. Ormuzd, 
the Prince of Light, and Ahriman, the Prince of Darkness, 
were both emanations from a supreme eternal spirit. The 
Prince of Darkness, becoming envious of the Prince of 
Light, was punished by his creator with confinement for 
three thousand years in the realm of darkness. Meantime, 
new worlds and new intelligences were created. When 
Ahriman was released from his imprisonment, the sight of 
these new creations again filled him with envy, and to coun- 
teract the influence of the good spirits, which had been 
created during his confinement, he also created a band 
of evil spirits, called devs, the most powerful of which 
was an immense two-footed serpent. All this transpired 
before the creation of man. But when man had been 
created, with guardian spirits to watch over him, the Prince 
of Darkness again exerted his creative power, and every 
human being was attended by an evil spirit also. Ahriman, 
by eating a certain kind of fruit, transforms himself into a 
serpent, and in that form tempts man. Man eats of the 
forbidden fruit, and sin thereby enters into the world. ‘The 
devs, also, operating upon the bodies and minds of men, 
introduce among them diseases and all manner of calamities. 
Thus the powers of darkness succeed in gaining the supre- 
macy in the world, men becoming their willing subjects, and 
refusing to join the spirits of light in battle against them. 
But this state of things was not to last forever. A Re- 
deemer would be born of a virgin, who would subdue the 
devs, raise the dead, and hold a final judgment. Ahriman 
and his devs, together with the wicked of mankind, would be 
plunged in a lake of fire, not for their destruction, but for 
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their purification. As the result of this purification, all 
would ultimately be converted to goodness, receive pardon 
for past offences and restoration to happiness. Such was 
the belief of the ancient Persians and Chaldees. 

The Greeks and Romans had no one evil deity so promi- 
nent above the rest as to merit the appellation of ‘the god 
of evil,” but there were many inferior deities and demi-gods 
considered hostile to men. Of the superior gods, Saturn, in 
later times, was supposed to exert a baleful influence ; and 
Pluto and the Furies, with their attendant monsters, were 
stern executors of the inexorable decrees of fate. A power- 
ful and malignant spirit of evil, however,— a spirit devoted to 
destruction for destruction’s sake,—the Greeks and Romans, 
as nations, seem not to have had. Occasionally an individual 
philosopher, like Plato, accepted the doctrines of the Persian 
Zoroaster, believing in a powerful spirit of evil, whose dis- 
turbing force, to say the least, was permitted for a time b 
the supreme ruler of the universe, to whom he would ulti- 
mately become subject. 

Some persons discover an apparent connection between 
the Scandinavian and Persian theologies ; but too little is 
known of the origin and:early history of the former to ena- 
ble any one to speak with confidence on this point. But 
whether of a common origin or not, Ahriman and his devs 
have their counterparts in the Scandinavian Loki and his 
progeny, namely, the wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, and 

ela (“Death”) Loki, says the “‘ Prose Edda,”’ is called 
‘the calumniator of the gods, the contriver of all fraud and 
mischief, and the disgrace of the gods and men.” ‘ Lokiis 
handsome and well-made, but of a very fickle mood and 
most evil disposition. He surpasses all beings in those arts 
called cunning and perfidy. Many atime has he exposed 
the gods to very great perils, and often extricated them 
again by his artifices.” His progeny are especially hostile 
to.the other gods, and have been temporarily subdued by 
them. Such were the supernatural beings ade the early 
inhabitants of northern Europe supposed to be the represen- 
tatives of evil and destruction in the world, and the cause of 
many contests in heaven. 

In the systems of which we have already spoken, the evil 
spirit or principle held a prominent place, yet was not a pre- 
eminent object of worship. We come now toa modern 
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sect, some of whose doctrines and practices are apparently 
allied to those of the Persians and Chaldees, but whose 
chief deity, so far at least as worship is concerned, is the 
Spirit of Evil. Mr. Layard, the explorer of the ruins of 
Nineveh, has given us the only extended account which we 
have of this singular people; although another traveller men- 
tions what appears to be the same people under a different 
and local name. ‘They inhabit that part of Mesopotamia 
which lies north of Mosul, and are’ called Yezidis, or devil- 
worshippers. Notwithstanding their almost exclusive wor- 
ship of the devil, they yet delteve in a higher and supreme 
god, from even the mention of whom they refrain with su- 
perstitious awe. The name of the evil spirit also is never 
mentioned ; and when they have occasion to refer to him or 
address him, they make use of some honorable epithet, such 
as ‘King Peacock,” or “The Mighty Angel.” It is very 
displeasing to them to hear any word which resembles in 
sound Shaitan, or Satan, and any intentional or repeat- 
ed offence in this direction excites the anger of this ordi- 
narily peaceful people to sucha degree that in some cases 
offenders are said to have been visited with personal violence 
even to death. They believe Satan to be a fallen angel, and 
the chief and leader of evil spirits, but, holding to the Per- 
sian doctrine of his final restoration and power for good, 
they think it wise to worship him now, that he may be fa- 
vorable to them in the ages to come. Of their other rites 
and doctrines, some are Christian, some Mahometan, and 
some point to an ancient Sabzan origin. 

There are also in the East Indies, at the present day, wor- 
shippers of the devil, of whom we know little except that 
they “fill their temples, or pagodas, with his statues design- 
ed in all the horrid extravagance of the Indian taste. The 
king of Calcutta in particular,” it is said, “has a pagoda 
wholly filled with the most frightful figures of the devil, 
which receives no other light than what proceeds from the 
gleam of a multitude of lamps. In the midst of this kind 
of cavern is a copper throne, whereon a devil, formed of the 
same metal, is seated.” The minute descriptions of this im- 
age by those who have seen it, are too loathsome to be re- 
peated here. 

Most of the Indian tribes of our own continent believe in the 
existence of a —— evil spirit, and many of them wor- 
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ship him chiefly, some exclusively. Itis said that they give 
as a reason for this, that the good spirit does not trouble him- 
self about them, and therefore does not need their attention, 
while the evil spirit is constantly endeavoring to injure them, 
and therefore needs to be appeased by festivals and sacrifices. 
The Hebrew, Christian and Mahometan conceptions of 
Satan are all closely allied to each other, and probably in a 
en measure originally derived from the Persians and Chal- 
ees. The history and character of Eblis, (the usual name 
of Satan among the Mahometans,) was doubtless chiefly 
borrowed immediately from the traditions and scriptures of 
the Jews. The Koran tells us that when God had created 
man, in a paradise or garden, not on earth, as is the Jewish 
account, but in one of the heavens, he “said unto the an- 
gels, ‘ Worship Adam,’ and they all worshipped him, ex- 
cept Eblis who was not one of those who worshipped. God 
said unto him, ‘ What hindered thee from worshipping Ad- 
am, since I had commanded thee?’ He answered, ‘I am 
more excellent than he: thou hast created me of fire and 
hast created him of clay.’ God said, ‘ Get thee down there- 
fore from Paradise, for it is not fit that thou behave thyself 
proudly therein: get the hence; thou shalt be one of the 
contemptible!” He answered, ‘Give me respite until the 
day of resurrection? God said, ‘ Verily thou shalt be one 
.of those who are respited.’ The devil said, ‘ Because thou 
hast depraved me, I will lay wait for men in thy strait way ; 
then will I come upon them from before, and from behind, 
and from their right hands, and from their left, and thou 
shalt not find the greater part of them thankful!’ God said 
unto him, ‘ Get thee hence, despised and driven far away ; 
verily whoever of them shall follow thee, I will surely fill 
hell with you all: but, as for thee, O Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife in Paradise, and eat of the fruit thereof wherever 
ye will ; but approach not this: tree, lest ye become of the 
number of the unjust.” Then follows an account of the 
temptation and fall, differing little from the scripture record, 
except that the latter does not introduce Satan as the tempt- 
er, but only “ the serpent.” On their expulsion from Par- 
adise, according to the Koran, Adam and Eve were sent 
down to earth, and there Satan is supposed still to tempt 
their posterity. 


In coming, finally, to a consideration of the Jewish and 
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Christian ideas of Satan, we turn naturally to the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as the authoritative source 
of information. But perhaps our best order of inquiry will 
be to first ascertain what the receivers of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity profess to believe on this subject, and then to compare 
this with the Scripture record, from which they claim to 
have derived their notions. 

The coming of Christ found among the Jews a belief on 
the subject of our discussion very similar to that which we 
have already given from the Koran, and which, as we have 
before suggested, the author of that book doubtless derived 
in a great measure from the Jewish rabbins. Such also is 
and ever has been the belief of the majority of professed 
Christians. Especially those sects which style themselves 
evangelical have considered that the existence of a kingdom of 
evil spirits with Satan for their leader is clearly taught in 
the Bible. Strange enough, however, although one of their 
leading theologians declares that this is “ certaly not neu- 
tral doctrine” —that if it is not true, no doctrine ought 
to be more decidedly rejected,”—but that “if it is true, 
none ought to be more earnestly defended,”—and that if 
‘‘ it is true, this world can never be understood till its truth 
is admitted,”—yet very few creeds embrace this doctrine in 
words. In a “ History of the Religious Denominations at 
present existing in the United States,” published a few 
ew since, there are embraced the creeds, or statements of 

elief, of forty-three different sects. Two of these ay 
reject the doctrine under consideration. A third sect, whic 
makes no mention of this doctrine in its statement of faith, is 
known to the world to reject it. Of the remaining forty de- 
nominations, three make such incidental reference to the sub- 
ject as to indicate a belief in the doctrine, while in the case of 
' a fourth, a single phrase possibly points in the same direction. 
These four denominations are among the smallest. The re- 
maining thirty-six neither mention nor allude to Satan and 
his hosts ; yet it is not to be doubted that a great majority 
of them believe in his existence and in the truthfulness ot 
the common accounts of his history. 

In all this we have a significant fact, and one from which 
we might reasonably infer that the doctrine is so shadowy 
and unsubstantial, and has so little clear scripture evidence 
in its favor, that those whd accept it, scarcely knowing just 
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what they accept, are unable to express it in words. It cer- 
tainly cannot be that it finds no place in the creeds 
from a lack of importance; for what doctrine could be 
more important than one which bears so directly upon the 
eternal destiny of every member of the human family ?— 
Just how many and what of our wicked actions are to be 
attributed to the influence of Satan, theologians have never 
been able to decide ; but if he has the power and evil in- 
clinations attributed to him, (assuming him to be a real 
entity, ) he is too important an actor in the affairs of the uni- 
verse to be kept out of sight in our theologies and creeds. 
True our religious books are full of the wale “Devil” and 
**Satan”’ but from them no one ignorant of our religion 
could ever guess with how much infernal spiritual machine- 
ry the Christian world has surrounded this shadowy prince 
of darkness. In an occasional work on systematic theology, 
intended usually for scholars and not for the masses, we 
shall find Satan briefly introduced ; and the catechism some- 
times contains a short statement with regard to the connec- 
tion of Satan with the fall of man, sufficient to indoctrinate 
the child with a belief in the existence of a personal devil, 
but leaving him to go to Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” for the 
rest. 

To * Paradise Lost” then let us go, and see what a won- 
drous story the genius of Milton. has constructed out of 
the various Jewish and Christian legends with which his ex- 
tensive learning made him familiar. Satan he introduces as 
originally one of the highest, if not the very highest, of the 
arch-angels, who was then called by another name now nev- 
er heard in heaven. The occasion of his revolt was the 
announcement of the Father to all the assembled hosts of 
heaven of every degree, that he had begotton an only 
Son and appointed him their head; that to him, as to the — 
Father, their obedience was thericeforth due, and that diso- 
bedience would be punished with the severest tortures, unre- 
mitting and endless. Satan considering himself thereby 
lowered in dignity and rank, was filled with envy against the 
Son of God, and n to plot rebellion. A third part of the 
host of heaven joined his standard, to battle with whom the 
Almighty sent forth the angels Michael and Gabriel with 
forces equal in number to those of the rebel army. The 
contest continues for two days without any decisive result ; 
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but on the third, the Father sends forth his Son, clothed with 
supreme power, who puts to flight Satan and his forces, and 
drives them to the outer verge of heaven. There the abyss 
of hell opens before them, into which they plunge in order 
to escape from the pursuing foe. 

Soon after this event, earth and man are created. Satan 
is sent by the rebel host to plot the destruction of Adam and 
Eve and, through them, of their posterity. Assuming the 
form of a mist, he enters paradise and incorporates himself 
in the body of the serpent, which animal he considers best 
adapted for purposes of temptation on account of its subtle- 
ty. The serpent did not then move prone upon the earth, 
but his body rose in graceful coiling folds, above which tow- _ 
ered his head and splendid neck. In this form Satan at 
first addresses Eve with words of flattery, and when she 
wonders at his being endowed with human speech he tells 
her that he became possessed of this power by eating of the 
fruit of a certain tree in the garden. Eve asks to see the 
tree, and the serpent guides her to the Tree of Knowledge. 
She tells him that she is forbidden by the Creator to eat of 
the fruit of this tree; but by many sophistries,—especially 
urging that since he, a brute, has gained reason and 
speech, she, of so much higher nature, cannot but receive 

odlike powers,—he finally persuades her to taste the fruit. 

he is pleased with the taste, and carries some of the fruit 
to Adam. He at once perceives that, by her transgression 
of the divine command, she is lost; but he resolves to per- 
ish with her, and so partakes of the fruit. They wake to 
a conscious loss of innocence which fills them with despair. 
The Son of God descends and pronounces judgment, first 
upon the serpent, and then upon Adam and Eve. Our first 
parents are driven from paradise, and Satan carries back to 
hell the tidings of his success. 

This is the substance of the account which Milton gives 
of Satan and his agency in the fall of man. In its main 
features, it probably represents the average opinion of the 
*‘ evangelical” Christian churches. 

Our picture of Satan, however, cannot be complete, with- 
out embracing the more tangible, outward form with which 
the popular mind has invested him. The vulgar idea has 
been that of a monster resembling, in many respects, the 
Greek satyrs or the god Pan; and to this source may be 
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traced the cloven foot with which Satan is commonly repre- 
sented. Bunyan thus describes him under the name of 
Apollyon: “ Now the monster was hideous to behold: he 
was clothed with scales like a fish, and they are his pride ; 
he had wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his 
belly came fire and mein, and his mouth was as the mouth 
of a lion.” Reginald Scott presents him to us * with hornes 
on his head, fier in his mouth, a huge tayle . . ., eies 
like a basons, fangs like a boar, claws like a tiger, a skin 
like a bear, and a voice roaring like a lion.” 

Much grander was Milton’s conception of the fallen an- 
gel. When, after his expulsion from heaven, he lay upon 
the burning lake, his monster shape covered many a rood, 
equal in size to the giants which, in ancient times, made 
war upon Jove. But when, in the council of the infernal 
peers, he had put on all his majesty, he 

“ Seemed 

Alone the antagonist of heaven, nor less 

Than hell’s dread emperor, with power supreme 

And God-like imitated state.” 
But, as in the middle ages, Satan was supposed to have the 
power of changing his shape at will, now assuming the form 
of a cat, now of a goat, now of a priest, now of an angel 
of light ; so Milton represents him as at one time taking the 
form of a stripling cherub, at another that of an aged man, 
and again, as we have seen, resolving himself into a dark 
mist, and entering the narrow body of a serpent. In his 
proper form, he has the wings of an angel, and such an 
ethereal body as other angels have, not subject to death, but 
only to ouith dion, 

Dante, in his visit to hell, finds in the centre of the last 
circle of Cocytus, the arch-traitor Satan, and thus describes 
him: ‘The Emperor of the dolorous realm from mid breast 
stood forth out of the ice, and I in size am liker to a giant 
than the giants are to his arms. Mark now how great that 
whole must be which corresponds to such a part. If he was 
once as beautiful as he is “ae now, and lifted up his brow 
against his Maker, well may all affliction come from him. 
Oh! how great a marvel seemed it to me, when I saw three 
faces on his head! ‘The one in front, and it was fiery red ; 
the others were two, that were adjoined to this, above the 
very middle of each shoulder ; and they were joined up to 
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his crest ; and the right seemed between white and yellow ; 
the left was such to look on, as they who came from where 
the Nile begins his valley. Under each there issued forth 
two mighty wings, of size befitting such a bird ; sea-sails I 
ever saw so broad. No plumes had they, but were in form 
and texture like a bat’s; and he was flapping them, so that 
three winds went forth from him, whereby Cocytus all was 
trozen. With six eyes he wept, and down three chins 
gushed tears and bloody foam. In every mouth he champ- 
ed a sinner with his teeth, like a brake; so that he thus 
kept three of them in torment. To the one in front, the 
biting was naught compared with the tearing; for at times 
the back of him remained quite stripped of sin” 

These descriptions of poets and allegorists, although not 
received in all their minuteness of detail, have yet formed 
the staple of the popular belief on this subject. The igno- 
rant have contented themselves with the caricatures of Bun- 
yan and Scott, while the more a have blindly con- 
sidered Milton a true interpreter of the sacred record, and 
the most inspired of uninspired poets. No one can fail to 
see the inconsistency of these several pictures with each 
other. Beyond a very few general features, they have 
nothing in common. Let us now see what light a direct 
appeal to: the Scriptures can throw upon a subject into which 
the theologians have introduced such confusion. 

The word “ Devil,” in the singular number, does not oc- 
cur in the Old Testament, but is peculiar tothe New. The 
word ‘“ Satan ” occurs in the Old Testament nineteen times; 
once in first Chronicles, fourteen times in the book of Job, 
once in the Psalms, and three times in the prophecy of 
Zechariah. These are the only passages where there is any 
mention made of Satan, or any direct or indirect allusion to 
him. It will doubtless teamnailictaly suggest itself to many, 
that Satan is represented as tempting our first parents 
through the instrumentality of the serpent. He is thus 
represented by Milton, and the Koran, and popular belief, 
but not in the book of Genesis. No mention is made of 
any such being as Satan, neither is =e said which 
even remotely implies that there was such a being concern- 
ed in the fall of man. The conception of Satan, as a fallen 
angel and the chief of rebel spirits, was not introduced among 
the Jews until a much later date, and does not appear in 
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the sacred record until after the Babylonish captivity. 
From Babylon they brought back a knowledge not only of 
the history and attributes of Satan as known among the 
Persians, but also of the names and rank of the angels who 
minister around the throne of the Supreme. 

It is not pertinent to our present purpose to examine mi- 
nutely the Scripture account of the garden of Eden, and 
the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve ; yet, in passing, 
we may just refer to the opinion of the most eminent 
Scripture critics of the present day, who believe that the 
account of Moses is wholly allegorical, and quite inexplica- 
ble on any other hypothesis.. Neither is this a modern idea ; 
Josephus and Philo held the same opinion. Josephus gives 
an account of the fall of man without introducing any other 
agency than the serpent; and, from a remark which he 
makes in his preface, it seems quite clear that he considered 
the Mosaic account allegorical. Philo, speaking of the 
same account, says that “ these things are not mere fabulous 
inventions in which the race of poets and sophists delights, 
but are rather types shadowing forth some allegorical truth 
according to some mystical explanation. And any one who 
follows a reasonable train of conjecture, will say with great 
propriety, that the aforesaid serpent is the symbol of pleas- 
ure;” and then he goes on to give a very minute and cir- 
stantial explanation of the whole account, developing its 
intended and hidden meaning. The words of Swedenborg, 
(who, among the moderns, has most closely followed this 
mode of interpretation, ) strikingly resemble those of Philo, 
when he says that by the serpent, in the Mosaic account, is 
‘‘ sionified the sensual principle of man.” In other parts of 
their expositions, also, the modern seer and the Jewish 
scholar agree. ; 

For our present purpose it is sufficient to say, that if Mo- 
ses had known of the existence of such a being as Satan, 
and that he was concerned in the fall of man, he could not 
have failed to express so important a fact in unmistakable 
terms. Omission in such a case is equivalent to denial ; 
and there is no theory of a succeeding age which could not 
be deduced from the words of Moses, if we are to infer from 
the third chapter of Genesis that he knew anything of Sa- 
tan. Moreover, in all his five books, embracing a history 
of the world for more than two thousand years, he makes 
no mention of such a being. 
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To return to those passages of the Old Testament in 
which Satan is mentioned, the first is the following, which 
commences the twenty-first chapter of first Chronicles and 
reads thus: “ And Satan stood up against Israel, and pro- 
voked David to number Israel.” The same- circumstance 
is narrated in the twenty-fourth chapter of the second book 
of Samuel, in these words: “‘ And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved David 
against them to say, Go, number Israel and Judah.” What 
in the former passage was ascribed to Satan, in the latter is 
ascribed to the Lord. The following considerations, how- 
ever, seem to remove the apparent discrepancy. The book 
of Samuel, (in which the Lord is represented as influencing 
David,) was written not long after the occurrence of the 
events which it describes ; the book of Chronicles was writ- 
ten many centuries afterwards —after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, as most scholars think. If the discrepancy between 
the two passages were irreconcilable, we should naturally 
say that the earlier account was the more authentic ; but, 
_ knowing, as we do, the belief of the Persians and Chaldees, 
we can readily conceive that the author of the Chronicles, 
adopting those ideas of Satan which the Jews had learned 
in their captivity, should ascribe to his instigation, rather 
than to that of the Deity, an act which, anneiting to both 
accounts, the Lord considered criminal, and which he se- 
verely punished. It seems natural that the Chronicler, not 
understanding, perhaps, in what sense the statement that 
God urged David to this deed could be accepted without 
making God the author of evil, — and, on the other hand, 
hesitating to make King David alone responsible for the act, 
should avail himself, not very intelligently, perhaps, of the 
Persian Satan, who represented to him the source of all 
evil. Thus the discrepancy between these two accounts 
is simply one of phraseology, caused by the later writer ex- 
changing the Jewish monotheistic idea for the dualistic idea 
of the Persians. The author of the headings of the chap- 
ters in our English version disposes of the whole matter 
more summarily, and cuts the knot by introducing the origi- 
nal account in Samuel thus: “ David, tempted by Satan, 
forceth Joab to number the people.” This is, word for 
word, the caption of the chapter which contains the corres- 
ponding passage in Chronicles. 

VOL. XVII. 
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In the course of the first two chapters of the book of Job, 
Satan is twice introduced, his name occurring several times. 
This repetition, however, assists us very little in determining 
the character and functions which the author attributed to 
this being, so that the two.chapters combined present us but 
one object of consideration. ‘The date, origin and intention 
of the book of Job are involved in such obscurity that we 
have only internal evidence upon which to base our conclu- 
sions. Although Milton, in ‘“‘ Paradise Regained,” has con- 
founded the Satan of Job with the Satan of the later Jews, 
yet a careful consideration of the passages to which we have 
referred will make it evident that they have few points of 
resemblance. So far from the Satan, mentioned in the book 
of Job, being a fallen angel, we have decided intimations to 
the contrary. We read that “‘ there was a time when the 
sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord, 
and Satan came also among them to present himself before 
the Lord.” Were it not for our previous conceptions of 
the character of Satan, we should naturally consider that 
he was here reckoned among the sons of God. But waiv- 
ing this point as not altogether clear, are we not justified in 
inferring as much as this— that, if Satan is not reckoned 
among the sons of God, (that being a title of too much 
honor to be applied to one of his office,) he is at least a 
minister of God, under his control and acting only by his 
erp in the production of mere physical evil. Would 

atan, if a fallen angel, with the character usually ascribed 
to him, seek the throne of the Most High? Is darkness 
thus attracted to light, and does God hold such conference 
with the Devil as in the book of Job he is said to hold with 
Satan? What is the work accomplished by Satan in the 
narrative we are considering? Does he stir up evil thoughts 
and passions in the heart of Job? Nothing of the sort is 
intimated, but only that God gave Satan the power, which 
he did not of himself possess, to afflict Job, first by destroy- 
ing his property, and afterwards by visiting his body with 
disease. Who then was the real author of these calamities ? 
Certainly not Satan, for he had not of himself the power to 
inflict them, neither did he ask for the power,but, when the 
uprightness of Job was mentioned, he simply ascribed it to 
his worldly prosperity, and intimated that if God should 


withdraw this, Job would be found to have the weaknesses 
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of other men. .To Satan, then, as his minister for the inflic- 
tion of physical evil, God intrusts the trial of Job. No ma- 
lice is visible in Satan ; he is represented as merely the stern 
executor of physical punishment. If there is anything to 
be deprecated, it is the action of the judge and not that of 
the executioner. Moreover, neither Job nor his friends 
ever mention Satan as the author of the calamities which 
befell him, but God is said to have inflicted them. 

The substance of the whole matter seems to be this: Job 
lost his property and his children by incursions of savage 
tribes and the violence of lightnings and tempests, and his 
body was afflicted with disease. Though unconscious of 
any disobedience deserving such severe punishment, yet 
his confidence in the goodness and justice of God is un- 
shaken, and he exclaims, “* The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord;” and 
again, “‘ What! shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil?” Throughout the whole, 
God is acknowledged as the author of his suffering. The 
writer of the history, (or poem, which ever it may be,) in- 
troduces the intermediate agency of Satan, either because 
God was always seen to work through agents, or because it 
did not seem consistent to ascribe the apparently unmerited. 
sufferings of Job to a just Deity. On the latter supposition, 
it is only the old question of the origin of evil, which men 
have ever found it so hard to understand, and which has 
given birth to so many schemes for justifying the ways of 
God to man. 

In the one hundred and ninth Psalm, David, uttering 
imprecations against his enemies, says, “* Set thou a wicked 
man over him, and let Satan stand at his right hand.” The 
office of Satan here seems to be that of punishment, and, as 
in the case of the Satan who afflicted Job, there is no rea- 
son for supposing that a malevolent being is intended. As 
David is imprecating temporal evils upon his enemies, it is 
natural that he should call upon God to send Satan, his an- 
gel of punishment, to inflict these evils. 

There remains in the Old Testament one passage more 
for our consideration, namely, the first and second verses of 
the third chapter of Zechariah, which read as follows: 
‘“‘ And he shewed me Joshua, the high priest, standing be- 
fore the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right 
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hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan ; even the Lord that hath cho- 
sen Jerusalem rebuke thee.” The book of Zechariah is the 
last but one in the Old Testament canon, and, considering 
the late period of its composition, the prophet, in the pas- 
sages we have read, may have referred to such a Satan as we 
know the later Jews believed in. The prophet himself, how- 
ever, gives us no indication with regard to the character 
and office of Satan, except that he is in some sort an adver- 
sary, (as his name indicates,) who resists the execution of 
the will of God. It is to be remembered that Zechariah 
was narrating visions and not facts, which renders it diffi- 
cult to determine in how literal a sense we are to under- 
stand this vision of Satan. It would seem, therefore, that 
no argument can justly be based upon this passage. 

Practically, then, discarding mere repetitions of the word 
in the same connection, Satan is mentioned but four differ- 
ent times in the Old Testament, and never with any indica- 
tion that he was concerned in the fall of man. Perhaps we 
ought, however, to mention a passage in Isaiah which is 
often quoted as referring to Satan and his expulsion from 
heaven. It is found in the fourteenth chapter, and reads 
thus: ‘‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning!” The application of this passage to Sa- 
tan is a striking example of that blind zeal which eagerly 
catches at whatever disjointed fragments of thought or ex- 
pression appear to favor preconceived opinions or established 
dogmas. ‘The question in this case is too simple for argu- 
ment; it is a mere case of inspection. Instead of taking 
what has been quoted by itself, read the whole paragraph 
connected with it, and you will wonder how, from a trium- 
phant exultation over the fall of Babylon, any one could 
have honestly extracted a single passage and applied it to 
Satan simply because the words “ Lucifer” and ‘fallen 
from Heaven” were contgined in it. One would think that 
the very next words, embraced in the same verse, — ‘‘ How 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 
nations !”’— would have tended to recall the wandering 
imagination of the over-zealous interpreter, and cause him 
to suspect that a consideration of the connection of words 
had something to do with discovering their sense. In view 
of such exegesis, no wonder infidels think that anything and 
everything can be proved from the Bible. 
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In one of the apochryphal books, written within a hun- 
dred and fifty years of the birth of Christ, is the first indi- 
cation which we have of the agency of Satan in the fall of 
man. ‘For God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity. Nevertheless, 
through the envy of the Devil, came death into the world ; 
and they that do hold of his side dé find it so.”” The con- 
clusion which has been drawn from this passage is, that, be- 
tween the closing of the Old Testament and the opening of 
the New, there sprang up that interpretation of the Mosaic 
account which has held its place in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian world to this day. At least in the present state of our 
knowledge, and judging from the silence of the Old Testa- 
—_ record on this subject, no other conclusion seems. pos- 
s101e. 

When we come to the New Testament, although we find 
there no direct account or description of Satan, yet the in- 
cidental references to him are so numerous as clearly to in- 
dicate at least this — that, according to the popular beliet 
of the Jews of that age, there existed such a being. On 
what principles and with what intent Christ and the apos- 
tles referred to Satan in their teachings, is what we have 
now to consider. 

Perhaps the most superficial of all’ arguments on this sub- 
ject drawn from the Scriptures is this, — that since Christ 
and his disciples make such frequent mention of Satan, and 
never deny his existence, this usage and this silence show 
that they accepted the popular belief as their own. We 
can answer this no better than by introducing one or two 
parallel cases. ‘There was a heathen god called Mammon, 
against the worship of whom Christ warned the people, 
saying, ‘¢ Ye cannot serve both God and Mammon.” Did 
he thereby acknowledge that there was such a god as Mam- 
mon, as real an existence as the Jewish Jehovah? No 
more than a missionary to the Hindoos, who should say 
“‘ Ye cannot serve both God and Siva,” would thereby ac- 
knowledge the existence of Siva. 

Luke speaks of a damsel who had “a spirit of divina- 
tion,” as our version renders it, but the — words are 
more specific, and imply that she was inspired by the Pythian 
Apollo. Did Luke mean to acknowledge the inspiration of 
the priestess, and that this inspiration was derived from the 


35 
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heathen god? But supposing that he did think thus, it 
being a relic of the heathen polytheism, — would that 
prove its truth? We must remember that the apostles 
were were not perfect men, and that in acknowledging their 
inspiration we do not assume their perfect infallibility. 
Were they not egregiously mistaken with regard to the ob- 
jects and scope of Christ’s mission, so as to need repeated 
corrections of their views from Christ? But if it is claim- 
ed that their writings must be free from error, otherwise 
they are not an infallible and reliable guide, —it is suffi- 
cient to answer, that, in cases where the sacred writings are 
not giving direct instruction, but certain matters are intro- 
duced incidentally for illustration or other kindred purposes, 
it is nothing derogatory to them or to the sacred record to 
suppose that common errors of the world at large, or par- 
ticular errors of their own, have thus indirectly found place 
in their narratives and epistles. It would not be strange if 
the apostles, being Jews, shared the common belief of their 
countrymen with regard to Satan; but unless this belief 
was confirmed by Jesus, it forms no part of Christianity. 
Whether they actually held this belief or not, it is unneces- 
sary to discuss here, even if we had sufficient data for de- 
terming the question with any certainty. It is upon the 
sayings of Christ that we must rely for our opinions. 

Christ, according to the record, did not often speak of 
Satan, and never in a manner necessarily implying a_ belief 
in his personal existence, even if we understand his words 
in their most literal sense. If there had been such a being, 
possessed of almost supreme power for evil over imperfect 
men, we can say with confidence that Christ would have 
made it a prime point of his teaching to warn men against 
him in unmistakable language, and would often have dis- 
coursed of the secret wiles of this arch enemy. On the 
same principle, (to return for a moment to one of the dis- 
ciples,) when James said that God tempteth no man, but 
that ‘* every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts and enticed,” if he had believed that Satan had a 
prominent agency in the temptation of men, would he not 
have said, “ God tempteth no man, but men are tempt- 
ed by Satan,” thus placing before his readers the disposition 
and works of Satan in direct contrast with those of God? 

A literal interpretation of most of the passages in which 
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Christ speaks of Satan, would involve us in many absurdi- 
ties. In illustrating this, it will certainly be a fair selection 
to take a passage which has been adduced by believers in a 
personal devil as sustaining their views. No less distin- 
guished a writer than Isaac Taylor says that ‘“‘ when the 
seventy delegates, after having borne their message through 
the towns of Jewry, returned to their master with joy, say- 
ing: * Lord, even the demons are subject unto us through 
thy name!’ . ... he did not avail himself of so proper 
an occasion for rooting out of the minds of his disciples the 
belief of a malignant and hostile visible power ; — far from 
it-~— he solemnly authenticates that belief when he says, ‘ I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven ;’ and again, 
‘I give you authority over all the power of The Hnemy.’” 
The true interpretation of Christ’s words will be understood 
from what shall be said hereafter ; at present let us see into 
what difficulties Mr. Taylor’s literal interpretation would 
lead us. 

Satan was seen to fall from heaven. By “heaven” 
certainly cannot be meant the abode of the blest, for why 
or how could Satan possibly be there. The only other lit- 
eral signification of the word is the region of the atmos- 
phere above us, which we more commonly call the “sky.” 
Was Satan physically and bodily in the air, and did the- 
severity, by some mechanical or spiritual means, to us in- 
conceivable, cause him to fall to the earth? What was the 
result of this fall? If the body of Satan was of a material 
constitution like that of man, it must have been dashed to 
pieces, and physical death, at least, have been the consequence; 
if of a more ethereal constitution than what we under- 
stand by matter, such a fall is inconceivable by us and be- 
yond the range of our comprehension. In either case, 
what was the result? Satan was certajnly not annihilated, 
for Christ makes subsequent mention of him as though still 
in existence — taking his words literally, of course, as we 
are doing at present. No practical result seems to follow, 
no indication is given that the kingdom or power of Satan 
was weakened in the least. The fall of a physical Satan 
from the upper regions of the air to the earth— what had 
that to do with the spiritual disenthralment of mankind ? 
But understood as a figure of speech, what wonderful sig- 
nificance attaches to these words of Jesus! Physical suf- 
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fering, spiritual darkness, all the ills of body and soul, had 
yielded to the magical influence of the ministrations and 
teachings of the disciples. Already Christ saw the first 
fruits of his coming. All those evils which the popular 
mind ascribed to the agency of a powerful spirit of hate, 
which they called satanas and diabolos, he saw yielding to 
the more potent and sacred spirit of love; and using the 
phraseology of the people, he conveyed to them, couched in 
their own familiar forms of expression, a truth, which, in 
its abstract nakedness, they could have understood but very 
imperfectly at the best. 

We are told that the Devil took Jesus up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and again up into the holy city and 
placed him on a pinnacle of the temple. There can be no 
reason in a literal interpretation of this passage, Christ so 
completely in the power of Satan that he could transport 
him by force, bodily, at will, wherever he wished! Is this 
the Christ, we are tempted to ask, who changed the water 
into wine, withered the fig-tree, healed the sick and raised 
the dead, all by a word? ‘This the Christ who gave such 
power to his disciples that thereby this very Satan was made 
to fall like lightning from heaven? No literal interpreta- 
tion can save this and similar accounts from being classed 
with the old mythologies. They have a spiritual signifi- 
cance, else they are nothing to us, and worse than nothing. 
Satan, as Christ presents him to us, is the personification of 
evil in the world, or, to express it in another form, the con- 
cretion and aggregation of all evil, and more of an entity 
than this he is not. 

We have already briefly and incidentally answered the 
question, why Christ should have chosen to express himself 
thus through what may be called a delusive phraseology, 
instead of making use of words which should embody the 
simple truth freed from popular fictions. A few words more 
upon this point. 

We must remember that Jesus talked with men after the 
manner of men, and did not stop to disprove the existence 
of Satan any more than he did that of Jupiter or Mammon. 
In fact, “Satan” and “the Devil,” especially if we may 

judge from modern usage, are very convenient terms to use 
as synonymes of evil, and so long as Christ could instil 
truth into the hearts of his hearers through their prejudices 
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and erroneous opinions with much more certainty of success 
than if he had at first attempted to give them correct ideas 
on every point where they were in error, it would not have 
evinced the wisdom of the serpent to have voluntarily de- 
prived himself of such means as fortune had thrown in his 
way. Nothing is more difficult to overcome than the preju- 
dices of early education; and no prudent man will attempt 
to convince an opponent of radically opposite principles by 
offensively calling in question, at the outset, the truth of long 
established prejudices which lie at the very foundation of 
his whole system of thought and action, especially when 
these prejudices are in themselves comparatively harmless. 
How would a liberalist who desired to convince a bigot of 
his errors best manage his case? Would he commence by 
saying, ‘Sir, your God is a tri-headed Cerberus, a devil, a 
fiend, and it is only the fiendishness of your own nature which 
has anuatiaia and set up for your worship such a God ; 
there is no such God as you worship; you are an idolater 
and as bad as a heathen; your material heaven and hell are 
fictions of the imagination, as wild delusions as ever ran 
riot in the brain of a madman?” Now supposing every 
word of this to be true, how much less efficacy would it 
possess than an impassioned appeal to the man’s better na- 
ture, which should fit him by degrees to discard for himself 
his superstitions, by first relaying in his nature the very 
foundations of truth on which the renewing and renewed 
heart might build a fairer superstructure. 

But if any cannot yet fully accept the idea that Christ 
should indirectly countenance, as it were, by not exposing so 
egregious an error as a belief in a mighty prince of evil, let 
us adduce a parallel instance, in which the great Teacher has 
not left us in doubt, but solved the question for us. When 
the Jews were anxious to know whether he was really the 
Messiah whom they had been so long hoping for and expect- 
ing, does he cut himself off from their sympathy by plainly 
declaring that he was not the Messiah they were expecting ? 
He knew that although he was not the Messiah, the glorious 
earthly sovereign, whom the Jews were anxiously awaiting, 
but who was only a creature of their imagination and hope, 
yet he was a Messiah, more potent and laden with greater 
blessings to their race than any monarch whom the world 
had ever seen or futurity was to reveal. Had he declared 
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to the Jews at the outset his true character and mission, 
and that through him as a leader they could hope for no 
earthly glory, he would have been spurned from the threshold 
of even the meanest Jew. So he accepts the Messiahship and 
declares himself their king, knowing the fulness of his power 
and the bloodless contests which should establish his never- 
ending spiritual kingdom. 

If we would have another equally specific instance, let us 
see what Christ says of John the Baptist. The Jews were 
expecting the prophet Elias to re-appear in the earth and 
herald the coming of the Messiah. The character and 
preaching of John could not fail to suggest to them ,the 
expected prophet; but to their inquiries John replied that 
he was not Elias. But what does Christ afterwards say ?— 
Speaking of John he declares, ‘ If ye will receive it, this is 
.Elias which was for tocome.” A natural explanation of this 
seems to be, that Jesus knew that Elias had not returned to 
earth to prepare for his coming, but that since the Jews had 
thus interpreted what they supposed to be a prophecy, and 
since John was a real forerunner, answering the expecta- 
tion of the Jews, he tells them that John was the Elias who 
was to precede the Messiah. They had not rightly inter- 
preted the second coming of Elias any more than they had 
the character of the coming Messiah; in fact, they had 
no solid foundation for their hopes in respect to either, but 
rested on vague and uncertain interpretations of what, 
perhaps (and in many cases, certainly) were not intended 
for prophecies. To the Jews, then, if there was no Elias, 
there was no Christ. Should they be undeceived and told 
that their hopes were false and moe. That were to 
close their ears against every future syllable of truth. Jesus 
tells them, “I am your Messiah, John was your Elias.” — 
This was enough of the truth for them to know: had they 
then known more, they would evermore have known less. 

We have dwelt long upon these illustrations because 
many fail to realize that Christ employed kuman means in 
the conversion of men. The human mind being ever the 
same, the same means of conviction must be resorted to in 
every age. Did Christ enjoin upon his disciples to be wise 
as serpents, without himself giving them an example? Is it 
not evident from the accounts which we have of his life, 
that he had ever a well of truth and knowledge from which 
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but comparatively the scantiest draughts were drawn for 
those around him, since to the reception of such only they 
were adapted? What the world was prepared to receive, 
he taught plainly ; what it could not yet comprehend, darkly 
and in parables, reserving, besides, inexhaustible, mysterious 
treasures of wisdom and truth. | 
It is not necessary to consider here, in detail, all that the 
New Testament hints to us concerning the Jewish views of 
Satan, neither is it worth while to attempt to discover, 
(with what scanty means we have,) just what each of the 
early disciples of Christ thought upon this subject. The 
main fact, perhaps the only one, which practically concerns 
us, is this,—that while the Jews as a nation believed in a 
ersonal devil, we have no scripture authority for supposing 
that Christ ever accepted or taught this doctrine ;. while, 
on the contrary, the whole tenor of his direct teachings, is 
altogether different from what it must have been had there 
been such a spirit as Satan in the personal universe. 


G. L. C. 


Art. XXVIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Godin his Providence: a Comprehensive View of the Princi- 
ples and Particulars of an Active Divine Providence over Man,—his 
Fortunes, Changes, Trials, Entire Discipline as a Spiritual Being, 
from Birth to Eternity. By Woodbury M. Fernald. Boston: Otis 
Clapp. 1859. pp. 431. 


Not many years since we had occasion to notice a pamphlet 
put forth by Mr. Fernald with the significant title, “‘ The Eter- 
nity of Heaven and Hell,” in which every form of Universalism 
was distinctly repudiated ; though the “eternity of hell” was 
predicated of Swedenborgian principles, and, of course, widely 
different, in theory, from the Calvinistic view. We regretted 
the tone of positiveness with which the author insisted upon his 
views, as, knowing his mental antecedents, we felt sure in pre- 
dicting another not very remote change. The book before us 
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impliedly renounces the notion of “the eternity of hell;” and 
the author once more puts forth a Universalist view of destiny, 
though in a very novel, and, we predict, unpalatable form. Still 
accepting Swedenborgian principles, Mr. Fernald now turns 
those principles against the Seer’s own conclusions, and makes 
them the ground of assurances for the final restoration of the 
wicked. ‘This restoration is, however, through recreation — for 
our author expressly rejects the notion of salvation by cultwre — 
and is predicated of a hidden principle of good which evil never 
destroys. In the process of recreation, however, the personal 
identity of the individual seems to be lost. The book, as a 
whole, will amply repay the reading. It is expressive through- 
out of that intellectual force which never deserts the author. 
We think it gives evidence of a nearer approach to mental rest 
than anything heretofore put forth by him. We think it will 
fail to make converts to its distinctive theory, but it will. prove 
an incitement to thought. We find much in the book which we 
can cordially commend as meeting deep spiritual wants. 


2. The Ancient Church: its History, Doctrine, Worship, and 
Constitution, traced for the First Three Hundred Years. By W. D. 
Killen, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 8vo. pp. 656. 


Though this work goes over ground in some respects already 
occupied by Neander, Mosheim, Schaff and others, it is by no 
means a repetition of what is embodied in the works of these 
authors, but is distinctively a history of the early Christian com- 
munity, as seen from a new position, and as judged in the light 
of discoveries made in the last quarter of a century. During 
this period ‘‘ various questions relating to the Ancient Church, 
which we almost ignored in existing histories, have been éarnest- 
ly discussed ; whilst several documents, lately discovered, have 
thrown fresh light on its transactions. There are, besides, points 
of view, disclosing unexplored fields of thought, from which the 
ecclesiastical landscape has never yet been contemplated.” Dr. 
Killen has attempted to embody in his new work the fresh results 
of recent research. As yet, we have had leisure to read care- 
fully but the first chapter, on ‘‘ The Roman Empire at the Time 
of the Birth of Christ,” and the chapter near the close, headed 
‘* Prelacy begins at Rome,” though we have done something _bet- 
ter than to glance at the work as a whole. Making those two 
chapters a criterion by which to judge of the entire volume, we 
hesitate not to bestow upon it very high commendations. The 
details are admirably classified; and the page is clear, forci- 
ble, and compact. The author has made himself a thorough 
master of matters bearing upon the introduction of the Christian 
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religion ; and he has so stated this portion of his work that his 
reader may have a clear view of the uprising of the Christian 
community in its aggressive relations with the corrupt and cor- 
rupting civilizations of the age. Readers interested in the Ro- 
man controversy will be gratified at our author’s full statement of 
the origin and deceptive advancement of those prelatical no- 
tions and usurptions, which finally culminated in the papal despo- 
tism. His philosophic distinction between the church invisible 
and the church visible betrays a liberal and generous spirit, and 
prepares us to read with candor those portions of the book from 
which we may be disposed, on doctrinal grounds, to dissent. 
Clergymen, and especially students for the ministry, will do well 
to give their attention to the work. The type is large and 
clear, and the paper of the most durable quality. We are al- 
ways pleased when books of substantial merit are substantially 
put together. 


3. Library Edition of British Poets. Five Volumes. Boston: Cros- 
by, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 


The older members of the firm will not take it unkindly, we pre- 
sume, if we state the fact, that the entrance of Mr. Lee into 
their establishment has raised them to a level with most of the 
leading publishing houses in the country. He has transferred to 
it the energy, skill, and a part of the capital which, in large 
' measure, gave prestige to the late firm of Phillips, Sampson & 
Company, in the days of its prosperity. The of Crosby, 
Nichols & Company has risen rapidly in importance within a 
few years; but prior to the accession of Mr. Lee, it had done 
but little in the miscellaneous department of publishing. Now 
the public may look to the establishment for publications, in first 
class style of standard and classic works. The edition of Brit- 
ish Poets named above may be looked upon as the first instali- 
ment of the new series of publications. It embraces Milton in 
two volumes, Campbell and Rogers in one volume each, and the en- 
tire works of Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith in one volume. The 
works of Milton have prefixed the Life by John Mitford — itself 
a classic in English literature. The other volumes are edited 
by our countryman, Epes Sargent, Esq., whose scholarly notes 
and biographical sketches are important additions to the works. 
On the score of contents, however, no one will ask of us any- 
thing more than a mere enumeration of the titles of the vol- 
umes. The point to which we would call especial attention, is 
the style of print and paper, and the general mechanical execu- 
tion. In all of these respects we have model work. The vol- 
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umes have precisely that inviting appearance which literary men 
— so quick to see merit or demerit in the exterior dress — love 
to see upon their book shelves. We are glad to see that the re- 
cent fashion of tinting the paper has not been over-done. There 
is just enough of color to break the glare which comes from a white 
page; there should be no more. The type is large, round and 
clear, such as the moderately infirm eye may peruse without fear 
of harm. We need not wish success to the new firm, taking 
these volumes as specimens of their future work. 


4. The Life of George Washington. By Edward Everett. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. pp. 348. 


This work is due to the publishers of the ** Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ”— in which work it originally appeared. At Macaulay’s 
suggestion and solicitation, Mr. Everett was induced to prepare 
a work which, while comprising all the scholarly merits of the 
volumes of Sparks and Irving, should nevertheless come within 
the narrow limits proper to the Encyclopedia. Of course, it is 
a condensed statement of the essential details in the life of the 
great American patriot. Yet it has—as everything from so 
gifted and polished a pen must have—all the charms of rhe- 
toric, and all the accuracy of the more ponderous works on 
the same great subject. We think it will surprise even those 
most familiar with the rhetorical skill of Mr. Everett, that he 
should succeed in presenting so complete a biographical picture 
in so smalla frame. We are particularly pleased with the closing 
part of the volume, which gives us many new facts pertaining to 
the close of Washington’s career. The appendix contains a 
statement from Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, relative to the 
disease of. which Washington died —in itself a literary curios- 
ity. The book is printed on large type, and is every “— excel- 
lent in its mechanical appearance. 


5. The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard 
Hooker, George Herbert and Dr. Robert Sanderson, By Izaak Wal- 
ton ; with some account of the Author and his Writings. By Thomas 
Zouch, D.D., F. L. 8. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Company. 


This. work is quite as interesting on account of its author, as 
of the persons whose histories he writes. Izaak Walton had in 
large degree that quality which never fails to win the reader — 
sympathy. He has an affectionate interest in everything which 
he undertakes to describe, whether animate or inanimate. 
Whether it be a smooth flowing river, or a pleasant expanse of 
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quiet meadow, or the domestic sorrows of devout Richard Hook- 
er, his whole heart is in his theme. He appears to think that 
even the landscape is conscious, and reciprocates his friendly 
feeling. We never tire of such authors. They are the ones 
who rise above all sinister considerations — in whom neither van- 
ity nor conceit can be detected. Their love is pure, and the hu- 
man heart always responds to it. Glad indeed are we to see this 
superb edition of Izaak Walton ; it shall have a select nook in our 
library of English classics. Never before has it been printed in 
so beautiful a style on either side of the water. 


6. The works of Charles Lamb. In Four Volumes. Boston: Cros- 
by, Nichols, Lee & Company. 1860. 


The pages of the Quarterly have, at various times, recognized 
the merits of Charles Lamb. They have described him aspre-emi- 
nently the genial author, whom to read is to love. His genius equal- 
ly great and eccentric ; his fancy always lively ; his moods caprici- 
ously passing from the tender to the humorous; his tastes deli- 
cate and keenly sensitive to the beautiful; his style, a strange, 
yet fascinating mixture of the old and the new in English liter- 
ature ; his touching domestic history all expressive of the nobil- 
ity of his nature; and his personal magnetism, fascinating all 
who came within his circle, — all render Charles Lamb one of 
the most interesting characters in the whole domain of letters. 
The Boston publishers have brought out his works in a style of 
typography which renders any attempt at improvement hopeless. 
No English publisher of Lamb has made any approach to it. 
The English admirers of this charming author — and their name 
is legion — who would have his works in their best dress, must 
patronize the American printer! This is something in which 
we may indulge a national pride ; for, in the matter of printing, 
America has been behind its mother country. We could read 
Lamb in any typographical dress. It will greatly add to our 
pleasure that we may read him in the exquisite page now before 
us. 


7. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume X. Jerusalem — Macferrian. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. Boston: Elliott and White. 1860. 


Every fresh issue of this noble work impresses us anew with a 
sense of its great and permanent value. In itself alone, the 
New Cyclopedia is a library — containing what, in fact, few 
libraries do contain, the latest sources of information on nearly 
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every important subject. For instance, in the article ‘‘ Macau- 
lay ” we have a succinct account, given with the utmost care as to 
accuracy of detail, up to the last hours of the great essayist and 
historian. No book now in print, so far as we know, does as 
much. Again, the article “‘ Kansas” collects the scattered facts 
of the eventful history of that territory, condenses them into a 
perspicuous statement, and leaves the reader with a picture of 
the whole up to the latest period. Of the several volumes on 
Kansas, no one does for the reader what is done by the Cyclo- 
pedia. The article “‘ Kant” was evidently written by a master 
hand. It is the most perspicuous and satisfactory statement of 
the philosophy of the German transcendentalist we have yet 
seen. Those who intend to enter upon the arduous study of 


German metaphysics will find their best introduction in the ar- 


ticle referred to. We are pleased to see reasonably lengthy ar- 
ticles on Samuel Johnson, John Knox, Kossuth, Language, La- 
tin Language and Literature, Lead, Leather, Lebnitz, Locke, 
Logic, London, Luther, and other subjects of permanent interest 


in all departments of knowledge. In one respect, the New 


American surpasses its great British contemporay — it does not 
give books on any subject. The editors wisely assume, that per- 
sons wishing the full details on any subject, will have interest enough 
in them to search for them in separate and special treatises. 


They do better to give us a variety of information, and this in 
succinct and condensed form. For close writing indeed — writ- 


ing that does not waste a word — no better model than the Cy- 
clopedia could be desired. We repeat our standing advice — get 
the volumes as they appear. 


8. The Works of Lord Byron. A New Edition. Edited by Thom- 


as Moore, Esq. Complete in Four Volumes. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, Lee & Company. 


In quality of paper, form, and binding, this edition of Byron 
is uniform with the British Poets from the same publishers. It 


makes the most desirable reprint of the poet we have seen; and 
will, we presume, take the precedence of all others in the mar- 
ket. Despite the faults, intellectual and moral—and they were 


great —of the writings of Lord Byron, their merits are so won- 
derful and so obvious that they will be read so long as the rel- 


ish for poetry exists in human souls. We have read ‘ Mazep- 
pa” till our brain was almost dizzy; and have paused only to 
wonder at the genius that could pour out such bewitching rhymes. 
It cannot be a great risk to put into a costly style of print, an 


author whose power over the imaginations of readers is 80 po- 
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tent, and so general. The youngest among us will not live to see 
the day, when the works of Byron shall be numbered with those 
that were once read, but are not. 


9, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors, during an Eigh- 
teen Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa; together with Journeys to 
Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, Shoa, Abessinia, and Khartum; and a 
Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delegado. By the Rev. Dr. 
J. Lewis Krapf. With an Appendix respecting the snow capped Moun- 
tians of Eastern Africa ; the sources of the Nile; the Languages and 
Literature of Abessinia and Eastern Africa, and an account of Geo- 

raphical Researches in Eastern Africa up to the Discovery of the 


— by Dr. Livingstone. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 
pp. . 


Ina special sense, this volume is the counterpart to the work 


of Dr. Livingstone; for whilst this traveller ‘‘ was proceeding 
from the south towards the coast of Mozambique, Dr. Krapf 
and Mr. Rebmann were advancing from the north to the same 


point. The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone no less than those of 


Dr. Krapf may almost be said to have formed a junction at Cape 
Delegado.” The title is so complete that we need offer nothing 


farther as respects the contents and general plan of the work. 
Of its execution, we will say that while its style is hardly sec- 
ond to that of Livingstone it is far more readable than that of 


Barth — it being least burdened than the latter with technicali- 


ties, dates, and measurements. It does indeed comprise ex- 
tracts from the author’s journals ; but these are written with a 
happy exemption from the stiffness and rigid exactness which 
usually characterize this kind of literature. Following Living- 


stone, Barth and others, Krapf may be said to complete the cir- 


cle of explorations in Africa; so that this region can no longer 
retain its almost distinctive cognomen as the land of mystery. 


10. The Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents, an Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, 


and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which they are related. 
By John Lyndall, F. R S. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1860. pp. 443. 


Deeming it unwise to mix science and narrative — assuming 


that persons who are specially interested in the one cannot at 


once transfer their interest to the other —the author divides his 
‘ work into two parts. Part first, embracing nearly half of the 
volume, is chiefly narrative ; part second, chiefly scientific. The 
narrative part gives the life of an Alpine explorer. It details 


with a lively minuteness two ascensions of Mont Blanc and two 
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of Monte Rose; and describes with graphic skill the aspects of 
nature as viewed from the different points of these elevations. 
The scientific part presumes more upon the intelligence of the 
reader —is more nutritious to the understanding, but less excit- 
ing to the imagination. Yet it explains for the benefit of the un- 
initiated. The nature of light and heat—two important agents 
in Alpine phenomena — are made intelligible to the average un- 
derstanding. There is something of mystery as respects the ori- 
gin of glaciers. The author discusses the promiment theories, and 
submits one of his own. Either part of the work is worth the 
price of the whole. In this day of mountain climbing, the first 
part will have the most readers. 


11. The History of England from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomos Babington Macaulay- Ia Four Volumes. Boston: .Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Company. 18607 


This edition of Macaulay has a peculiar merit— it combines 
a handsome page and a convenient size. Heretofore the 12mo 
editions of Macaulay, sold at competition, and hence at unprofi- 
table prices, have necessarily been printed upon paper of an indif- 
ferent quality, and were poorly bound. The only really handsome 
edition has been a heavy and somewhat cumbersome octavo. 
But the present edition, while of portable size, gives a handsome 
page, a beautiful paper, and is substantially bound. It meets the 
wants of those readers — and the number is constantly increas- 
ing — who desire elegance in mechanical execution, and who do 
not wish unnecessarily to crowd their shelves. The demand for 
it must, we should think, supersede that of any other edition now 
in print. As a matter of individual taste, we, at least, shall 
give it the preference. We of course assume, that every person 
pretending to own a library, will have some edition of the most 
fascinating historical work that has come from any modern — 
perhaps we should add, any ancient— author. A sense of sin- 
cere sorrow stirs within us, as we reflect that no more pages 
shall come from that marvellous genius — the late and lamented 
Macaulay. 


12. Autobiographical Recollections. By the late Charles Robert 
Leslie, R. A. Edited with a Preparatory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, 
and Selections from his Correspondence. By Tom Taylor, Esq. With 
@ Portrait. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 


In his highest rank, an artist ; hardly second to his proficiency 
in this department, a writer on art; also gifted to appreciate lite- 
rary excellence even in spheres where he was not himself an au- 
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thor; and privileged by the pre-eminence of his artistic reputa- 
tion, to have the closest, most confidential intimacy with distin- 
guished men of letters, what may we not expect from the 
Recollections and the Correspondence of Charles Robert Leslie ? 
No biographies have given us such insight into the social cha- 
racters of Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the Duke of Wellington, and other distinguished men 
contemporay with these, as the Recollections before us. Weare 
particularly impressed with the correspondence between Leslie 
and our great countryman, Washington Irving. Their intimacy 
was almost childlike in the artless confidence which each exhibi- 
ted to the other. Even the ‘‘ Sketch Book” owes much to the 
literary artist. We need proffer no formal commendations of 
such a book. 


13.. The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. By A.C. Ken- 
rick. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1860. 


A cursory reading of this book — the best that our spare time 
could afford —has filled us with a deep interest in one, from 
whom, in theology, and in many points of taste, we should differ 
very widely. The country girl insinuating herself into the col- 
umns of a literary periodical and rising to sudden fame as “‘ Fan- 
ny Forrester;” then suddenly, and many will say, strangely 
metamorphosing herself into the self-sacrificing, toiling, yet cheers 
ful missionary’s wife ; voluntarily banishing herself from home, 
and the home-land, and contenting herself among the jungles of 
Asia; thence sending out a most laborious correspondence — ra- 
dient with a piety sincere and fervent ;— this is a spectacle that 
fills us with emotion. Mrs. Judson was a heroine of the relig« 
ious type ; and her Life is worthy of study, from whatever sec- 
tarian stand-point it may be viewed. 


14. Thoughts and Reflections on the Present Position of Europe, 
and its Probable Consequences to the United States. By Francis J. 
Grund. Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. 1860. 


So rapid is the march of events, so multifarious and complica- 
ted are they, that the ordinary reader, who endeavors to get at 
their significance, soon finds himself confused. He loses the 
connecting links. He forgets what is necessary to explain what 
he remembers. Fortunate is he, if some one adequate to the 
task, reviews the immediate past for him, brings scattered details 
into historical order, and puts him into a position to see clearly 
the sequence of events. Such is the work most skilfully execu- 
ted by the author of the volume named above. But few Ameré 
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can readers have an intelligible conception of the present politi- 
cal condition of Europe. It seems to them somewhat as the 
chess-board seems to one uninitiated in the game. To all such 
we confidently commend the work of Mr. Grund. 


15. Jack in the Forecastle ; or, Incidents in the Early Life of Haw- 
ser Martingale. By the Author of “ Tales of the Ocean,” “Salt Wa- 
ter Bubbles,” etc. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Company. 1860, 


Jack in the Forecastle is seldom an expert in literary matters. 
He usually tells a good story at the expense of good rhetoric. 
We need not say to the many readers of ‘* Salt Water Bubbles,” 
that there will be found an exception to the very general rule in 
the sea adventures of Hawser Martingale. The charm of inci- 
dent blends with the charm of style; and in the department of 
ocean narrative, ‘* Jack in the Forecastle” will prove a classic. 


16. The Universalist Companion, with an Almanac and Register, 
containing the Statistics of the Denomination. For 1861. A. B. 
Grosh, Editor. Boston: A. Tompkins. 


The character of this annual is now so generally known, and 
its value as containing the annals of the denomination so sensi- 
bly felt, that nothing remains for us but to announce its prompt 
appearance — in the present instance, it gives us pleasure to say, 
in a decidedly improved typographical dress. As the source of the 
future denominational history, the Register will have an im- 
portance second only to the weekly periodicals. We quote the 
following items from the statistics: The denomination has 1276 
churches or societies, 969 meeting-houses, 10 seminaries, 17 
periodicals, and 692 preachers. 








